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FOREWORD 


I 


THIS  biography  is  a  tribute  to  my  father  and  a  loving 
attempt  to  acquaint  my  nieces  and  nephews  with  the 
life  and  personality  of  their  grandfather,  Dr.  Francis  Minot 
Weld,  whose  pleasant  voice  and  beautiful  diction  they 
never  heard.  He  will,  however,  seem  to  them  to  speak  from 
many  of  the  following  pages,  and  I  hope  they  will  learn  to 
know  as  well  as  love  him. 

My  father’s  friends  have  kindly  supplied  the  background 
for  my  description  of  some  of  the  events  of  civic  life  in 
which  he  was  an  active  participant.  These  reveal  his  un¬ 
faltering  constructive  energy. 

On  board  the  monitor  Nantucket ,  we  share  with  him  the 
uncertainties  and  the  discomforts  of  a  strange,  new  fighting 
vessel.  In  his  army  diary  and  his  army  letters  we  read  what 
is  probably  the  only  complete  history  of  his  regiment,  the 
27th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  and  we  follow  him  in  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  vicissitudes  of  a  surgeon’s  duty  in  camp,  on  long 
marches  and  in  battle, — all  of  which  show  his  constant 
courage. 

“Deo  volente!”  he  remarked  to  me  one  day,  when  we 
were  discussing  a  plan.  Then  he  added,  “Rut  we  can  never 
do  anything  without  Him.”  This  abiding  faith  strength¬ 
ened  his  nature,  and  his  merry  heart — like  that  in  the  song 
of  Autolycus — carried  him  all  the  way. 

s.  s.  w.  B. 


Pasture  Hill 
Kitterv  Point,  Maine 
May,  l&io 
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ADDENDA  FOR  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

FRANCIS  MINOT  WELD,  M.D. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  WELD 


JOHN  WELD,  LIEUTENANT 

A  correction  is  necessary  in  the  genealogical  chart  for  family  of  Weld  in 
Suflolk,  England  and  New  England.  John  Weld,  1023-1691,  was  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Pequot  war  and  should  have  that  title. 


LEWIS  LEDYARD  WELD 
Supplementary  Data 

Lewis  Ledyard  Weld  (see  p.  xiv),  born  May  13,  1833,  died  from  exposure 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Ya.,  January  10,  1805.  Graduate  of 
Yale,  1854;  Secretary  of  Territory  of  Colorado  under  President  Lincoln. 
He  was  Lieut.  Col.  of  the  41st  Regt.  U.  S.  Colored  Troops.  His  ancestry 
traces  back  to  Edmund  Weld  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  England,  as  follows: 
Edmund  Weld  —  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  —  Thomas  Weld  —  Edmund  Weld  — 
John  Weld  —  Rev.  Ezra  Weld  —  Rev.  Ludovicus  Weld  —  Lewis  Weld  — 
Ivewis  Ledyard  Weld.  This  establishes  his  title  to  this  motto. 


Sudbury,  Suffolk  County,  England 

In  December,  1930,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  England,  sent  to 
me  some  additional  information  which  C.  F.  D.  Sperling,  a  genealogist,  had 
given  him.  The  data  which  follow  may  be  of  interest: 

Edmund  Weld  was  a  Churchwarden  of  St.  Peter’s  in  1598,  and  again  in 
1603,  and  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Overseers  to  assess  the  parish  in  1599. 

This  Edmund  Weld  was  the  father  of  Daniel  (the  schoolmaster),  Thomas 
(the  minister),  and  Joseph  Weld  (the  merchant,  later  captain  in  the  militia), 
all  of  whom  emigrated  to  New  England  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Thomas  Weld  (linen  draper)  was  licensed  to  eat  flesh  during  Lent,  1590. 

N.B.  These  dispensations  from  the  legal  obligation  to  abstain  from  meat 
during  Lent  are  found  in  many  parish  registers.  Permission  was  granted  to 
a  sick  person  on  a  doctor’s  certificate. 

Thomas  Weld,  widower,  was  buried  April  8,  1597. 


Long  Mel  ford,  Suffolk  County,  England 

During  a  brief  stay  in  England  in  1930,  I  visited  Long  Melford.  In  Holy 
d  i imly  Church  I  found  in  one  of  the  old  parish  registers  the  following  entry: 
“Babtized  July  1051.  Elizab.,  daughter  of  Roger  Wolde.”  I  lacked  time  to 
examine  all  the  volumes  of  parish  records  of  that  beautiful  old  church.  No 
doubt  there  were  other  entries  that  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Welds 
in  Long  Melford  for  many  years  previous  to  that  date.  “Weld,”  “Weald,” 
“Welde,”  and  “Wolde”  were  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name. 


ETHELRIC;  EDRIC,  EARL  OF  MERCIA;  EDRIC,  “THE  WILD” 

In  Weld  Collection  by  Charles  Frederick  Robinson,  1935,  finished  by  Lin¬ 
coln  II.  Weld,  1938,  attention  is  called  to  the  genealogical  table  in  the  Biogra¬ 
phy  of  Francis  Minot  Weld,  M.D.,  published  1925,  —  TABLE  I.  Weld  of 
Cheshire  and  Devonshire  —  and  it  is  stated  that  “Ethelrie  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  Edric  Sylvaticus”  cannot  be  substantiated  as  authentic.  Therefore, 
those  names  should  be  omitted.  The  genealogist  Ormerod  gives  William 
(Temp.  Henry  III.),  Edward  and  John  as  the  great  grandfather,  grandfather 
and  father,  respectively,  of  William,  the  Sheriff.  I  have  heard  that  John 
(Temp.  Richard  I.)  was  recorded  in  a  will.  Personally  I  have  no  data  on 
William  (Temp.  Henry  I.).  We  have  reliable  proof  of  the  remaining  names  in 
old  English  wills  and  in  English  history. 

THE  WELD  SEAL 

In  the  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Society,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  a  very  good  impression  of  the  seal  ring  of  the  Joseph  Weld  family, 
affixed  to  a  deed,  given  by  Daniel  and  Mary  (Weld)  Harris  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  in  1652,  to  John  Weld  of  England  and  Roxbury.  The  seal  carries 
the  Weld  coat  of  arms. 

In  regard  to  the  seal  a  correspondent  wrote  the  following:  “The  bearings 
are  identical  with  those  in  the  First  Church,  Roxbury  (brass,  illuminated 
in  colored  enamel),  commemorating  Rev.  Thomas  Weld,  minister  there 
1632-41.  Matthews  American  Blue  Book  (ed.  1907)  has  the  same  blazon  for 
the  arms  of  Captain  Joseph  Weld,  1595-1646,  of  Roxbury  1635.  See  page  SO 
in  the  Armorial  Addenda:  ‘Captain  Joseph  Weld,  1595-1646,  from  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  England,  to  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  1635.  Arms  Azure,  a  fess 
nebulee  between  3  crescents  ermine.  Crest,  a  wyvern  sable  guttee,  ducally 
gorged  and  chained  or.’  ”  This  makes  clear  the  right  of  the  New  England 
family  of  Weld  to  bear  these  arms. 

WELD  COAT  OF  ARMS  AND  MOTTO  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S.A. 

The  data  gathered  in  these  Addenda  regarding  use  of  the  Weld  seal  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld  and  Captain  Joseph  Weld  make  it  evident  that  they 
inherited  the  coat  of  arms  from  their  father,  Edmund  Weld,  Sudbury,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  right  to  bear  arms  exists  without  the  record  by  virtue  of  inherit¬ 
ance.  Absence  of  a  record  in  the  College  of  Arms  in  England  is  evidence  of 
nothing  more  than  the  refusal  of  one’s  ancestors  to  pay  fees.  Revolutionary 
pillaging  and  burning  destroyed  many  old  records  of  lineage,  wherefore  we 
shall  probably  never  be  able  to  trace  accurately  the  armorial  bearings  and  the 
motto  from  Edmund  Weld  back  to  the  Welds  of  Eaton  and  London.  The  fact 
remains  that  on  this  continent  we  find  the  old  Weld  Coat  of  Arms  and  the 
inspiring  Motto: 

“ NIL  SINE  NUM1NE ” 


S.  S.  W.  B. 

Rolling  Lane, 

Natick,  Massachusetts. 
Sep'cinhcr,  1517 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY 


OF  THE  FA  M  ILY  OF  W  E  L  D 


rpiIE  family  of  Weld  is  a  very  old  one  in  England.  Research  by 
iL  reliable  authorities  has  established  the  existence  of  Welds  in  two 
distinct  major  localities.  A  Weld  family  of  ancient  origin,  of  the 
landed  gentry,  and  entitled  to  bear  arms,  has  had  its  seat  since  about 
1350  at  Eaton,  County  Chester,  or  Cheshire. 

According  to  some  students  of  the  history  of  the  armigerous  or 
arms-bearing  family  of  Weld,  the  line  is  said  to  trace  back  to  Etheiric, 
the  grandfather  of  Edric  Silvaticus,  who  was  surnamed  the  Wild. 
Edric  was  a  Saxon  of  great  renown  in  the  reigns  of  King  Harold  and  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  noted  as  a  free-booter,  a  fighter,  and 
lie  held  Wigmore  Castle  on  the  Welsh  border. 

Although  the  early  records  of  the  Saxons  in  England  probably 
contain  many  errors  and  misstatements,  sometimes  intentional,  often 
inadvertent,  yet  without  doubt  they  give  us  a  fairly  accurate,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  vivid,  fascinating  account  of  the  times.  Those  were  the  days 
of  rough  living  and  of  rough  morals.  The  old  records  tell  of  deeds  of 
violence,  of  ruthless  disregard  of  family  and  of  friend,  with  occasional 
mention  of  acts  of  noble  purpose  and  of  remarkable  chivalry.  From 
our  point  of  view  our  early  Saxon  ancestors  were  barbarians,  but, 
while  we  may  deplore  their  characters,  we  may  take  a  sort  of  pride  in 
their  power. 

A  point  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the  Weld  line  of  descent  in  the 
14th  century  is  a  statement  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  old  Catholic 
book.  This  relates  that  William  de  Welde,  sheriff  of  London  in  1353, 
had  two  younger  sons  “who  forsook  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and 
settled  in  Bucks  and  Suffolk.”  This  statement  in  regard  to  their  change 
of  religion  may  be  true.  During  the  second  half  of  the  13th  and  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  centuries  a  revolutionary  fever  seized  upon  the 
spirits  of  men.  These  two  younger  sons  may  have  been  indeed  among 
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those  in  various  countries  who  began  to  doubt  the  right  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  unquestioned  rule  over  their  religious  life.  It  seems  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  Cheshire  family  of  Welds  always  was,  and  I  believe  still 
is,  Roman  Catholic,  while  the  Suffolk  family  and  its  New  England 
descendants  have  all  been  Protestant. 

I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  Weld  family  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
the  Suffolk  County  records  show  a  flourishing  family  of  Weld  from 
as  early  as  1500.  Most  of  the  early  records  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in 
Sudbury,  Suffolk  County,  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  general  disorder 
and  tumult  of  Cromwell’s  occupation.  This  increases  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  the  ancestors  of  Edmund  Weld,  who  attended  St.  Peter’s. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Weld  of  Eaton  in 
Cheshire — then  head  of  the  family — applied  on  April  10,  1552,  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  and  had  confirmed  to  him  the 
following  arms:  “Azure,  a  fesse  nebule  between  three  crescents 
ermine.”  This  indicates  that  John  Weld  satisfied  Sir  Gilbert  that  he 
was  entitled  to  these  arms  from  ancient  hereditary  usage.  On  the  same 
day  of  this  confirmation,  Dethick  granted  to  this  same  John  Weld  of 
Eaton,  and  to  his  descendants,  the  following  crest:  “A  wivern  with 
wings  endorsed  sable,  gutte  d’or,  collared  and  lined  (or  gorged  and 
chained)  or.”  The  crest  was,  therefore,  a  new  feature  in  the  family  arms, 
and  this  proves  that  it  belongs  solely  to  the  direct  descendants  of 
John  Weld  of  Eaton,  to  whom  it  was  granted.  His  fourth  son,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Weld,  adopted  the  motto,  Nil  Sine  Numine,  “Nothing  without 
Providence.”*  In  1041,  Sir  Humphrey’s  grandson,  Humphrey  Weld, 
bought  the  manor  and  castle  of  Lulworth  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
This  estate  has  ever  since  been  the  main  family  seat. 

The  second  major  locality  in  which  the  name  of  Weld  is  most  often 
found  in  old  records  is  in  the  county  of  Essex,  adjoining  Suffolk.  Mr. 
J.  Gardner  Bartlett,  a  well-known  authority  on  genealogy,  reports 
that  he  has  found  the  name  Weld  to  be  frequent  among  the  yeomanry 
in  Essex  from  about  1300  to  1050. 

•  At  t!ie  time  of  the  Civil  War,  during  the  absence  of  the  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  in  the  East,  his 
secretary,  Lewis  Ledyard  Weld,  a  descendant  of  Itev.  Thomas  Weld,  became  Acting  Governor.  He  did  so 
well  that  the  largest  and  richest  county  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  the  state  incorporated  in  its  seal  the 
old  Weld  motto.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  Mr.  Weld's  title  to  this  motto. 
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“In  the  early  tax  lists,  or  subsidies  of  Essex,  in  1327,”  says  Mr. 
Bartlett,  “the  persons  are  termed  ‘atte  Welde,’  signifying  locality  of 
residence,  as  ‘John  atte  Welde.’  Weld  or  Wolde  is  a  form  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  Wealdc  or  Wolde,  meaning  a  forest.  Therefore,  John  atte 
Welde  was  so  termed  from  dwelling  in  a  forest.  The  ‘atte’  disappeared 
by  1400.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Massachusetts  Welds 
(who  we  know  came  from  Sudbury  in  Suffolk)  derived  earlier  from 
these  ancient  yeoman  Welds  of  Essex.” 

Although  Mr.  Bartlett  has  never  found  anything  to  indicate  the 
descent  of  these  yeoman  Welds  from  the  arm  igerous  Welds  of  Cheshire, 
London  and  Dorset,  yet  he  says  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  further 
search  might  reveal  such  a  connection.  On  examining  the  chart  of  the 
Weld  family,  which  includes  both  the  Eaton  in  Cheshire  and  the 
Suffolk  County  families,  we  see  that  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can 
trace  unquestionably  the  ancestry  of  the  American  line  is  to  that  of 
John  Weld  of  Long  Melford,  County  Suffolk,  who  was  born  about 
1500,  died  1551.  John  Weld  of  Eaton  of  the  Cheshire  line  had  the 
coat,  of  arms  confirmed  and  the  crest  granted  to  him  in  1552,  after  the 
death  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  Suffolk  County  line.  Unless  the 
ancestry  of  the  Welds  of  Suffolk  can  be  traced  back  to  William  de  Welde, 
sheriff  of  London  in  1352,  neither  they  nor  the  Massachusetts  Welds, 
their  descendants,  are  entitled  to  bear  the  old  Weld  arms. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  told  that  the  Weld  seal  was  used  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  New  England  Welds — by  Edmund  in  England, 
and  by  the  Reverend  Thomas,  Captain  Joseph,  etc.,  on  wills  or  deeds 
of  conveyance.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  statement.  If  it 
can  be  established  as  a  fact — that  they  used  the  Weld  crest,  and  coat 
of  arms  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  felony  to  do  so  unauthorized, — then 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  line  branched  off  from  the  Cheshire 
family  of  Weld. 

In  my  own  research  I  have  found  the  name  of  Weld  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Writs  and  Writs  of  Military  Summons  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  Vol.  II,  Div.  3,  page  139.  In  1323  Thomas  de  Welde  was  a 
sergeant  of  arms  of  the  Sheriff  of  London,  and  in  1324  John  de  Welde 
and  \\  illiam  de  Welde  are  both  recorded  thus:  .  .  .  “manueaptor 
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of  Rogerus  de  Weston,  Knight  of  the  shire,  returned  for  Somerset.  17 
Ed.  II.”  Henricus  de  Welde  was  prominent  in  1316  and  1318  in  York. 

This  proves  the  existence  of  Welds  in  other  sections  of  England 
besides  Chester  and  Suffolk  Counties. 

In  working  on  the  Weld  history  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  spelling  of  the  name.  For  instance,  in  the  will  of  John 
Wealde,  the  elder,  of  Melforthe  (Long  Melford),  dated  February  22, 
1551,  he  mentions  his  brother,  Thomas  Weld,  the  executor  of  his 
will — to  whom  he  gives  “a  cow  for  his  pains.”  In  the  transcript  of 
the  records  found  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Sudbury,  Edmund  Wylde 
married  Anne  Brewster,  but  his  eldest  son,  Daniel,  was  baptized, 
“Welde,  son  of  Edmund  Weld.” 

-V"'  The  first  Weld  to  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  New  England  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld,  in  1632.  His  brother,  Captain  Joseph  Weld,  came 
over  about  1635.  Both  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Captain  Joseph  Weld,  the  direct  ancestor  of  Francis  Minot  Weld, 
was  born  in  1598  in  Sudbury,  County  Suffolk,  England.  He  came  to 

r 

New  England,  not  an  adventurer,  penniless  and  outcast,  but  a  Puri¬ 
tan  who  left  behind  him  in  old  England,  home,  comfort  and  prosperity, 
and  sought  in  the  new  land  freedom  for  conscience.  He  became  a  free¬ 
man  of  Roxbury  Colony  on  March  3, 1636,  and  acted  as  representative 
for  the  Colony  from  1637  to  1645.  He  was  well  trained  in  arms,  and 
when  he  was  chosen  captain  in  the  service  of  the  Colony  in  1641,  he 
proved  a  valuable  aid  to  Governor  Winthrop  in  military  affairs  and 
fought  in  many  engagements  with  the  Indians.  In  1641,  Captain 
Joseph  Weld  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the 
boundary  between  Roxbury  and  Boston;  and  in  1643,  he  served  with 
Governor  Winthrop  on  the  commission  which  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Pequot  Indians.  In  this  year  the  Colony  gave  him  a  grant  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  land,  which  estate  is  now  known  as  West  Roxburv 
Park  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  He  lived  on  Roxbury  Street. 

Captain  Joseph  was  one.  of  the  earliest  friends  of  Harvard  College, 
to  which  he  was  a  donor  in  1642,  and  the  first  bequest  in  his  will  is  to 
that  college  .  .  .  “Being  visited  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 

ray  spirits  being  restless  and  out  of  quiet  because  my  house  is  not  set 
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in  order,”  he  begins  quaintly,  .  .  .  “I  do  therefore  make  this 

my  last  will  and  testament  as  follows:  Imprimis,  I  give  to  the  college 
in  Cambridge  Ten  Pounds  to  be  paid  in  5  years, — viz:  40  shillings  per 
annum,  to  the  help  and  furtherance  of  such  in  learning  as  are  not  able 
to  subsist  of  themselves.”  .  .  .  Savage  states  that  at  the  time 

of  his  death  in  1648,  Captain  Weld  was  the  richest  man  in  the  Colony. 
His  will  was  one  of  the  first  on  record  there,  and  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  in  its  details  of  family  matters.  It  also  shows  the  close  relationship 
that  existed  between  himself  and  the  Apostle  Eliot,  who  was  his  best 
friend. 

When  Anne  Hutchinson  was  tried  for  heresy  and  sentenced  to 
banishment  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  she  was  quartered  as 
prisoner  in  the  house  of  Captain  Weld  until  the  sentence  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  was  then  winter,  and  the  Indians  and  wolves 
were  abroad.  Captain  Weld  was  at  that  time  a  magistrate  of  the  Col¬ 
ony,  but  not  as  was  his  brother  Thomas,  on  the  court  which  tried 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Regarding  her  sojourn  in  his  house  from  November, 
1636,  to  April,  1637,  Anne  Hutchinson  said  that,  except  for  the  fact 
that  she  was  obliged  to  have  a  companion  when  she  walked  out,  she 
would  have  thought  that  she  was  an  honored  guest  in  his  home. 

As  we  follow  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Captain  Joseph  Weld, 
we  find  in  nearly  every  generation  a  Weld  prominent  in  civic  or  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  John  Weld  fought  against  the  Pequot  Indians  in  1676,  in 
King  Philip’s  War,  and  both  his  son  and  his  grandson  were  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  Colony.  «~-- 

In  the  fifth  generation  Eleazer  Weld  was  as  distinguished  as  his 
ancestor,  Captain  Joseph  of  the  first  generation.  Eleazer,  a  man  of 
unusual  talent,  began  his  public  career  as  a  country  justice,  and  later 
he  became  a  judge.  In  addition  to  his  legal  duties  he  served  his  town 
in  various  notable  offices.  In  March,  1770,  Eleazer  Weld  was  on  a 
committee  which  reported  to  an  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Roxbury  its  approval  of  the  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  “Merchants 
and  Traders  of  the  Town  of  Boston  and  almost  all  the  Maritime 
Towns  on  the  Continent”  who  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  im¬ 
port  British  Goods,  as  “Tea,  Glass,  Paper,  Painters  Colours,  Oyl,  etc.” 
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In  the  same  month  and  year  Eleazer  was  one  of  a  committee  that 
waited  on  Gov.  Thomas  Hutchinson  in  behalf  of  Roxbury,  with  a 
petition  which  expressed  their  concern  at  the  inconvenience  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  quartering  of  the  Xing’s  troops  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Boston,  and  their  indignation  at  the  barbarous  action 
of  a  party  of  those  troops  in  firing  upon  a  number  of  unarmed  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  petition  also  requests  that  the  Governor  “exert  his  au¬ 
thority  to  remove  all  the  troops  out  of  the  town  immediately.” 

When  it  was  reported  on  April  19,  1775,  that  the  British  troops 
were  on  the  march  and  threatened  the  seizure  of  the  stores  that 
belonged  to  the  Americans,  Eleazer  Weld  set  off  at  once  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  Continental  munitions  of  war.  He  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  Throughout  the  Revolution  he  was  attended  by 
his  faithful  black  servant,  Prince.  When  the  Continental  army  was 
stationed  in  New  York  in  1780,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eleazer  Weld 
furnished  from  his  regiment  the  guard  which  conducted  Major  Andre 
to  General  Washington.  The  Massachusetts  Revolutionary  Rolls  and 
several  original  manuscript  receipts  give  evidence  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Eleazer’s  services  in  the  “First  Regiment,  Suffolk”  from  1776 
to  1778,  and  of  his  acting  as  paymaster  in  Washington’s  army  when 
it  was  stationed  at  Cambridge  in  1777  and  1778.  After  the  war  Eleazer 
retired  to  his  farm  on  the  old  homestead  in  West  Roxbury  Avenue, 
and,  loving  the  classics,  devoted  his  time  to  fitting  young  men  for 
Harvard  College. 

His  son,  William  Gordon  Weld,  also  manifested  the  energetic 
qualities  of  his  ancestors.  He  became  a  ship  owner,  loaded  his  own 
ship,  and  sailed  for  foreign  ports.  While  in  command  of  his  armed 
ship  Jason,  off  Tunis  in  1802,  he  fought  and  beat  off  an  Algerian 
pirate  vessel,  one  of  the  terrors  of  the  sea,  and  recaptured  two  Ameri¬ 
can  brigs  with  their  crews.  In  July,  1812,  he  returned  from  Spain  in 
his  ship  Mary,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  wine  and  Spanish  silver 
dollars.  He  did  not  know  that  war  had  been  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  when  he  sailed  into  Boston  Harbor 
he  ran  right  into  the  English  frigate  Spartan,  thirty-six  guns,  and 
was  captured.  His  vessel,  crew,  and  cargo  were  sent  to  Halifax.  The 
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commander  of  the  English  frigate  proved  to  be  an  old  friend  of  his,  by 
name  Brenton,  who  did  not  imprison  William  Weld,  but  allowed  him 
to  escape.  He  reached  his  home  almost  penniless. 

I  have  chronicled  briefly  here  the  ancestry  of  the  Welds  of  England 
and  the  fortunes  of  a  few  generations  of  the  New  England  line.  On  the 
unwinding  scroll  of  time,  the  coming  generations  of  this  virile  stock 
will  write  their  own  eventful  histories. 
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FRANCIS  MINO T  WELD,  M.  D. 

HIS  LIFE,  DIARIES  AND  LETTERS 

CHAPTER  I 

BOYHOOD 


FRANCIS  MINOT  WELD  was  bom  in  Dalton,  New  Hampshire, 
January  17,  1840.  He  wras  the  son  of  Thomas  Swan  and  Sarah 
Sumner  Weld  and  he  had  a  sister,  Sarah  Swan.  Between  these  two 
always  existed  a  loving  companionship. 

Frank’s  father  died  in  1848.  About  three  years  later  it  was  decided, 
largely  on  account  of  the  better  schooling  he  would  thus  receive,  that 
Frank  should  live  with  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  William  G.  Weld,  whose 
home  was  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  which  was  then  a  small  village 
situated  about  six  miles  south  of  Boston.  Not  far  from  the  old  grey 
stone  Unitarian  church  in  that  town  there  still  stands,  on  a  wide  elm- 
arched  road  named  Center  Street,  a  white  double  house  with  a  pointed 
roof.  Each  half  of  the  house  has  a  railed  piazza  and  a  small  grass  plot 
in  front.  In  the  left  half  lived  Grandmother  Weld  with  her  unmarried 
daughter  Margaret,  or  “Aunt  Margie,”  and  with  them  Frank  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  boyhood. 

Here  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  young  cousins  who 
were  congenial  playmates,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  his  older  rela¬ 
tives,  he  lived  very  happily.  School  and  home  duties  filled  busy  days, 
as  is  shown  by  his  diary  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  addition,  his 
beauty-loving  nature  and  inquiring  mind  turned  his  thoughts  into  a 
variety  of  channels.  lie  loved  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  and 
anxious  to  study  the  former,  he  saved  up  his  pennies  and  bought  a 
volume  on  piano  instruction.  With  what  absorbed  interest  must  he 
have  pored  over  the  first  lessons  and  picked  out  the  notes!  But  alas, 
his  grandmother  discovered  wdiither  his  ambition  was  leading  him,  and 
to  his  great  and  never-forgotten  disappointment,  took  away  his  be¬ 
loved  book,  declaring,  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  those 
days,  that  music  was  too  effeminate  a  pastime  for  boys! 
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Behind  the  house  was  a  pretty,  old-fashioned  garden,  often  mentioned 
by  Frank  in  his  diary,  in  which  grew  apple  and  cherry  trees  of  good  size. 

On  rainy  as  well  as  on  fine  days  a  barn  made  a  splendid  playground 
for  Frank  and  his  cousins.  It  was  a  tradition  among  the  children  that 
if  they  could  not  find  some  longed-for  object  in  Auntie’s  top  drawer,  it 
could  surely  be  found  in  the  big  barn  chamber.  Near  the  entrance  to 
the  bam  they  hung  their  swing  from  a  strong  beam. 

At  the  foot  of  the  garden  a  board  fence  separated  Grandmother 
Weld’s  land  from  that  of  Stephen,  one  of  her  seven  sons.  The  children 
pulled  off  a  board  and  squeezed  through  the  fence  to  play  in  Uncle 
Stephen’s  big  field,  or  to  amuse  themselves  in  various  ways  on  the 
little  pond,  which  was  not  large  enough  for  a  row  boat  to  be  of  much 
use.  Many  were  the  joys  that  pond  provided,  from  running  “titlies” 
in  winter  to  building  rafts  on  it  in  summer.  In  later  years,  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  Frank  was  on  the  monitor  Nantucket,  the  younger 
children  realistically  reproduced  the  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac  with  small  home-made  models. 

From  the  pond  the  land  extended  toward  the  corner  of  Center  and 
South  Streets,  where,  in  a  large  roomy  house  shaded  by  handsome 
trees,  lived  kindly  Uncle  Stephen.  At  Monument  Square  opposite  the 
old  Unitarian  Church,  where  the  business  section  ends  and  the  resi¬ 
dential  portion  begins,  Center  Street  turns  westward  in  a  wide  curving 
sweep.  It  passes  old  places  -which  in  their  day  were  beautiful  estates, 
and  continues  in  the  same  general  direction  until  it  reaches  the  foot  of 
Bowditch  Hill.  Here,  on  the  right  hand,  there  was  once  a  small  sheet  of 
water  called  May’s  Ditch.  At  this  point  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the 
left,  southward,  up  hill  and  down,  past  more  old  estates,  and  through 
woodland  tracts,  the  remainder  of  Allandale  Woods.  Here  the  boys 
used  to  hunt  and  lay  their  snares  for  rabbits,  refreshing  themselves 
at  a  spring  of  delicious  cold  water.  In  this  section,  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  Center  Street,  is  now  the  Arboretum  which  in  about  1643  was  the 
property  of  Frank’s  ancestor,  Captain  Joseph  Weld.* 

Grandmother  Weld,  a  woman  interested  in  all  that  went  on  about 
her,  was  keenly  observant  of  the  politics  of  the  stormy  period  during 


*  See  Historical  and  Genealogical. 
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the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  rising  tide  of  sharply  drawn  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  gathered  more  and  more  strength  throughout  the 
country,  and  finally  swept  Frank  and  many  thousands  of  other  young 
men  into  the  great  physical  struggle  of  two  opposing  factions,  each  of 
which  made  its  deeply-rooted  beliefs  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

The  scene  described  below  was  always  an  amusing  memory  to  Frank, 
and  it  illustrates  vividly  Grandmother  Weld’s  dominant  character. 

Many  an  evening  when  Frank  was  comfortably  seated  reading,  his 
grandmother  would  remark,  “Frank,  just  run  over  to  Uncle  Stephen’s 
and  tell  him  that  I  want  to  see  him.” 

Frank  would  accordingly  take  the  message  to  his  uncle,  return  with 
him  and  settle  down  again  to  his  book.  After  a  short  lapse  of  time 
Grandmother  Weld  would  exclaim,  “I  must  see  Uncle  William  and 
Uncle  Minot  also,  Frank!  Tell  them  we  want  to  talk  over  such-and- 
such  a  matter  with  them.” 

It  would  not  be  long  before  Grandmother  Weld  would  have  all  her 
seven  sons  gathered  about  her,  and  soon  Frank’s  book  would  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  listening  to  an  animated  political  debate  led  by  his  grand¬ 
mother,  wdiile  usually  one  of  his  uncles  would  pace  the  floor  too  much 
stirred  by  the  gravity  of  the  question  under  discussion  to  sit  still.  Thus 
it  was  that.  Frank  must  have  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  issues  which  preceded  and  culminated  in  the  Civil  War. 

It  seems  advisable  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  political  situation  of 
that  period,  in  order  that  the  times  in  which  Frank  lived  and  the 
events  to  which  he  occasionally  refers  in  his  letters  and  diaries  may  be 
clearly  understood. 

When  New  Mexico  and  California  were  acquired  from  Mexico  in 
the  year  1818,  the  Southern  States  objected  strongly  to  the  proposal 
to  exclude  slavery  from  all  new  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States. 
The  Southerners  considered  that  these  new  territories  belonged  to  the 
South,  and  demanded  the  adoption  of  slavery  or  some  compromise 
that  would  assure  Southern  equality.  Assuming  that  the  negroes  were 
slaves  by  nature  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  North  against  slavery 
was  due  to  prejudice  and  ignorance,  the  Southern  States  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  aggrieved  party  and  threatened  secession. 
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The  two  principal  political  parties  were  the  Democratic  and  the 
Whig.  In  defining  their  aims,  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  wished  to  give  the  state  as  much  power  as  possible  and 
restrict  the  Federal  Government,  while  the  Whigs  desired  the  Federal 
Government  to  have  greater  authority  than  the  state. 

In  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Whig  parties  there  were  many 
members  who  favored  the  so-called  Wilmot  Proviso,  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  submitted  to  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  peace  with  Mexico.  The  amendment  contained  the  clause:  “Pro¬ 
vided  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  territory  on  the  continent  of  America,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
acquired  or  annexed  by  the  United  States.”  Both  parties  had  Southern 
members  who  refused  to  support  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  Congress  and 
in  consequence  the  large  number  of  prominent  Democrats  and  Whigs 
who  did  favor  the  amendment,  especially  in  New7  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Ohio,  seceded  from  their  organizations  and  in  1848  formed 
the  Free-Soil  Party  which  Frank  mentions  in  his  amusing  political 
letter.  In  1856  this  organization  wras  merged  into  the  new  Republican 
Party. 

The  South  so  strongly  objected  to  the  proposal  of  the  Wilmot  Pro¬ 
viso  that  slavery  should  not  be  allowed  in  New7  Mexico  and  California, 
that  it  never  became  a  law7.  Nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  the  nation  in 
these  times  had  their  root  in  the  dispute  over  slavery  and  finally,  in 
the  attempt  to  pacify  all  the  parties  in  this  and  other  discussions, 
Henry  Clay  drew7  up  a  bill  which  was  passed  and  was  called  the  Omni¬ 
bus  Bill  or  Compromise  of  1850.  Instead  of  pacifying,  however,  it 
stirred  up  greater  controversies.  One  section  of  this  Omnibus  Bill  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the  number  of  anti-slavery  men 
in  the  North,  for  the  reason  that  fugitive  slaves,  when  arrested,  were 
not  allowed  to  testify  in  their  owm  behalf,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  were  many  cases  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 

During  this  period,  in  1854,  there  sprang  into  existence  the  short¬ 
lived  Know  Nothing  Party  of  which  Frank  speaks  in  his  diary  wrritten 
in  1855.  It  was  so  named  because  its  members  were  sworn  to  keep  its 
proceedings  secret.  On  account  of  European  troubles,  immigration 
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into  the  United  States  had  increased  greatly,  and  the  central  idea 
of  l lie  Know  Nothing  or  American  Party  was  to  prevent  foreign-bom 
citizens,-  of  whom  many  were  very  ignorant,  from  holding  office,  and 
even  from  voting,  unless  their  citizenship  was  of  long  standing.  The 
slavery  issue,  however,  soon  overshadowed  the  question  of  foreign 
citizenship,  and  in  185G  the  party  died  out. 

In  1854  the  increasing  number  of  settlers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
made  it  necessary  to  form  for  them  a  Territorial  Government  and  at 
once  the  question  of  whether  or  not  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  these 
settlements  became  a  point  of  violent  discussion.  Thus  the  dangerous 
subject  of  dispute  was  brought  forward  again,  and  widened  more  than 
ever  the  rift,  between  the  North  and  South.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  which  left  the  question  regarding  slavery  to  be 
decided  by  the  people  of  those  territories,  everyone  in  the  North  who 
opposed  slave-holding,  no  matter  whether  a  Democrat,  Whig,  Free- 
Soiler,  or  American,  dropped  his  party  at  the  following  election  and  all 
united  against  the  upholders  of  the  new  bill.  At  first  they  were  called 
the  Anti-Nebraska  men  but,  later,  took  the  name  of  Republican 
Parly,  which  name  is  still  retained. 

Hearing  all  these  disputes  concerning  slavery,  it  was  natural  that 
Frank,  while  still  a  lad,  should  have  had  his  attention  strongly  drawn 
to  the  negro,  and  that  later  he  became  an  ardent  Abolitionist  willing 
to  fight  for  the  colored  race. 

The  first  record  we  find  of  Frank's  own  views  of  things  and  people  is 
the  following  letter,  written  at  the  age  of  eight.  A  “ caravan ”  was  evidently 
what  we  call  a  circus. 


TO  Mil.  FREDERIC  SUMNER 

August  31, 18JfS,  Dalton. 

Dear  Uncle  Frederic: — I  went  to  the  caravan  at  Littleton  on  the 
24th  and  had  a  pretty  good  time,  but  there  was  such  a  crowd,  that  I 
could  not  see  a  great  deal,  but  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  who  went  with  us 
and  drove  us  down  was  very  kind  to  the  children  and  myself.  I  saw 
the  Grisly  Bear  Lion  a  few  Leopards  and  Tigers  an  Elephant  Elk  two 
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eagles  one  vulture  a  Zebra  deer  two  fawns  a  goat  and  another  animal 
that  I  did  not  know  its  name  but  mama  thinks  that  it  was  an  hyena.  I 
did  not  see  the  Rhinoceros  the  Cape  Town  cow  and  one  or  two  other 
animals  although  they  were  there.  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  the 
Rhinoceros  because  mother  said  that  elephants  are  his  mortal  foes  so  I 
wanted  to  see  how  big  he  was.  I  thought  that  if  he  could  fight  the 
elephant  he  must  be  so  big  that  they  could  not  carry  him  in  a  cage. 
The  Grisly  Bear  was  as  big  as  a  lion  but  I  think  that  the  bear  was  a 
very  rare  specimen  and  the  lion  was  a  rather  common  one  the  Bear 
had  a  very  large  leg  and  tremendous  great  claws.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  the  Grisly  Bear  comes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  think  he  does 
but  I  do  not  know.  Through  your  means  I  have  obtained  a  book  by 
your  kindly  introducing  me  to  a  Colonel  Stark  who  wrote  me  a  very 
handsome  letter  and  the  book  was  as  good  a  one  as  I  ever  read.  I  was 
not  so  completely  engrossed  with  my  correspondence  with  Colonel 
Stark  as  you  imagined  for  1  have  not  written  for  some  time  but  3  or  4 
weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  him  and  I  have  not  received  my  answer  so  I  have 
been  expecting  it  during  which  time  I  could  have  written  to  you  and 
my  relatives  I  write  to  Grandmother  Weld  and  a  shorter  note  to  Aunt 
Minot  but  I  rather  dislike  writing  but  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  feel 
any  repugnance  to  writing  now.  They  have  raised  a  barn  for  the  public 
house  it  is  a  very  large  one  sixty  feet  by  eighty.  I  did  not  see  the  Ele¬ 
phant  “draw  a  caulk  from  a  bottle”  as  Col.  Stark  did  mamma  fears 
that  this  animal  is  not  so  wise  as  he  used  to  be — 

from  your  affectionate  nephew,  F.  M.  Weld. 

Please  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  and  tell  him  that  tsa  is  very 
sick  and  they  don’t  expect  he  will  ever  get  well.  Well,  mama  has  used 
my  paper  or  I  should  like  to  write  some  more. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  his  grandmother  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

TO  MRS.  WILLIAM  G.  WELD 

Dalton,  Feb.  1C,  1851. 

Dear  Grandmama:— Mother  is  rather  provoked  that  I  am  such  an 
inveterate  Whig  when  I  know  nothing  about  politics  but  I  tell  her 
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that  father  was  a  Whig  and  as  he  was  a  very  good  man  I  don’t  think 
that  he  could  be  mistaken  so  I  shall  be  a  Whig.  I  have  a  cent  in  my 
possession  which  has  for  its  motto,  “Millions  for  Defence  but  not  a 
cent  for  Tribute.”  I  thought  it  was  in  Daniel  Webster’s  speech  about 
the  “War  of  1812”  “The  Godlike  Daniel”,  I  mean,  but  I  found  I  was 
mistaken.  The  Democrats  and  Freesoilers  have  cut  up  a  pretty  caper 
in  the  “Old  Bay  State”  but  I  don’t  believe  they  can  do  it  next  year. 
I  don’t  believe  the  pretensions  of  the  Democrats  to  standing  alone, 
driving  everything  before  them,  and  all  that,  for  this  very  year  when 
th£y  knew  they  could  not  do  any  more  without  the  aid  of  the  Free 
Soilers  against  the  election  of  ex  Governor  Briggs  than  so  many  hogs, 
they  ran  round  the  country  scraping  up  all  the  Free  Soilers,  dema¬ 
gogues,  low  Scamps  of  every  description.  Democrats  etc  to  vote  for 
George  S.  Boutwell  but  they  can’t  do  it  another  year  I  know. 


The  only  specimen  of  Frank's  school  work  that  has  been  preserved  is 
the  following  composition  on  the  horse,  which  was  written  at  the  age  of 
twelve. 

THE  HORSE — COMPOSITION 

The  horse  is  a  noble  animal  in  his  natural  state  but  he  is  worked  and 
cuffed  and  kicked  about  by  man  till  he  is  no  more  a  specimen  of  a  real 
horse  than  he  is  of  a  cow,  so  that  few  of  even  the  finest  horses  we  have 
here  are  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Western  prairies  of  the  United 
States.  The  horse  is  so  much  a  domestic  animal  however,  that,  (even 
when  having  lived  all  his  life  on  the  broad  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  he  is  captured  and  made  to  obey  the  impulse  of  another’s 
will  when  formerly  he  was  free  to  roam  at  his  pleasure)  he  is  soon 
reconciled  to  what  would  be  to  us  a  sad  change  indeed.  lie  may  well  be 
called  the  “friend  of  man”  for  how  should  we  even  in  these  days  of 
steam  and  electricity  get  along  without  him,  to  be  sure  we  could  “get 
along”  but  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unpleasant  and  we  should  be 
deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  innocent  pleasure.  But  how  much  less  could 
our  ancestors  have  even  lived  comfortably  without  him  in  the  rude 
state  in  which  civilization  was,  say,  300  years  ago.  They  had  no  steam 
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or  electricity  to  assist  them,  they  had  only  the  horse  and  he  was  every¬ 
thing  to  them.  From  this  we  may  well  imagine  what  the  state  of  our 
forefathers  would  have  been  without  the  horse.  And  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  what  immense  advantages  we  have  which  they  never  had,  we  may 
perhaps  be  more  enabled  to  comprehend  what  a  deprivation  it  would 
have  been  to  them  to  have  lost  the  attachment  and  services  of  the 
horse.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  uncivilized  nations  wher¬ 
ever  they  have  been  found  have  been  inferior  when  they  have  not  had 
the  horse  and  on  the  contrary  have  been  quite  superior  when  they  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  him.  Now  to  prove  that  the  horse  has 
some  influence  on  civilization  or  at  least  on  the  development  of  the 
noblest  traits  of  character;  take  for  example  the  Indians  of  the  West, 
who  almost  live  on  horseback,  nobody  will  deny  that  they  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  “Nature’s  noblemen”  although  I  will  admit  that  they  are 
blood-thirsty  and  revengeful,  still  they  possess  many  noble  traits  of 
character  and  are  superior  to  most  other  uncivilized  nations.  For  ex¬ 
ample  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  take  the  aborigines  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  who  probably  never  heard  of  the  horse  much  less  ever  saw  or 
used  him  they  are  rude  degraded  and  often  live  on  the  most  disgusting 
food  such  as  grubs,  worms  etc.,  and  they  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
Indians. 

Dec.  27 thy  1852.  Francis  M.  Weld. 

Frank’s  words,  “In  these  days  of  steam  and  electricity,”  make  us 
pause  to  consider  how  far  the  application  of  these  forces  to  means  of 
transportation  had  advanced  by  the  year  1852.  The  steam  locomotive 
was,  of  course,  in  general  use,  but  we  wonder  whether  Frank  was  cor¬ 
rect  in  linking  together  electricity  and  steam  in  the  same  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  On  investigation,  however,  I  find 
that  in  1837  a  Scottish  engineer,  Robert  Davidson,  had  succeeded  in 
propelling  a  car  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railroad  by  an  electric 
magnetic  engine  with  a  galvanic  battery  to  supply  the  current,  and  in 
1851  an  electric  locomotive,  invented  by  Dr.  Page,  drew  a  train  of  cars 
from  Washington  to  Badensburg  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour. 
Dr.  Page  patented  his  invention  in  1854.  Electricity  was  still  in  its 
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experimental  stage  as  applied  to  transportation,  whereas  its  use  in  the 
telegraph  had  been  successfully  established.  If  Frank  knew  that  this 
progress  had  been  made,  he  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  history 
of  his  times.  If  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  his  mind  was  unusually  alert 
and  he  had  an  imagination  able  to  grasp  practical  possibilities  in  a 
way  not  common  to  boys  as  young  as  he. 


Tn  the  following  diary ,  which  was  written  by  Frank  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old ,  he  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  daily  life  in  the  fifties. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  are  enabled  to  watch  his  mental  development  and  we 
catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  events  which  were  of  some  significance  in 
moulding  his  character. 


Monday ,  January  1,  1S55. — This  is  the  New  Year  1855.  I  procured 
this  diary  at  John  P.  Jewett’s,  117  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Last  year 
I  kept  a  diary  in  a  very  much  smaller  book  about  one-quarter  or  one- 
fif Lh  as  large  as  this,  but  this  year  I  thought  that  I  would  get  a  nice  one 
so  that  I  should  have  some  pleasure  in  looking  over  it  in  after  times. 
I  had  several  presents  today  and  Christmas.  Uncle  Stephen  gave  me  a 
beautiful  pair  of  skates  just  before  Christmas  for  a  Christmas  present 
and  Uncle  Doctor  gave  me  another  pair.  Stevie  gave  me  a  stone  bottle 
of  ink  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  gave  me  a  case  of  instruments,  my  Sister 
Saidy  sent  me  a  glass  ink  bottle  with  a  metal  screw  top  and  a  beautiful 
pen  wiper  and  a  silk  bow.  Uncle  Doctor  also  gave  me  another  volume 
of  I  fingard’s  History  of  England,  Roddy  gave  me  “The  Forest  Exiles” 
by  Capt.  Reid,  Aunt  Isabella  gave  me  “Richard  the  Lion-hearted,” 
Mr.  Jarvis  gave  me  “Franklin’s  Select  Works,”  Georgie  gave  me  a 
very  nice  portmonnaie,  I  had  two  packages  of  candy. 

Today,  we  all  went  into  town  to  Uncle  William’s.  We  started  at  five 
o’clock  P.  M.  and  had  a  very  nice  party.  The  family  had  two  omni¬ 
busses  (one  large,  and  one  small)  especially  for  the  occasion.  We  ar¬ 
rived  about  half  past  five,  we  danced  and  had  a  cake  with  a  ring  in  it, 
out  up,  and  a  lottery  for  a  beautiful  glass  globe  and  four  gold  fishes. 
(  amc  home  at  10.30.  Beautiful  weather. 
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Tuesday ,  January  2nd. — Had  to  go  back  to  school  again.  It  seems 
very  dull  after  having  been  at  such  a  nice  party,  but  I  shall  soon  get  to 
liking  it  as  well  as  ever.  We  had  four  feet  of  hard  wood  come  to-day,  so 
there  is  some  work  for  me,  I  suppose.  Cloudy  all  day.  Hope  it  will  not 
storm,  as  it  will  spoil  the  skating. 

Wednesday ,  January  3rd. — Cloudy  still,  but  no  storm.  Aunty  went 
to  town  to-day,  and  did  not  come  home  till  afternoon.  Went  to  school 
again.  Begin  to  get  a  little  more  accustomed  to  school,  although  it 
seems  still  rather  dull.  Whittemore,  the  boy  with  whom  I  study  Greek 
Reader,  went  home  quite  sick  to-day. 

Thursday ,  January  JJli. — Tomorrow  is  declamation  and  composition 
day  it  is  my  turn  to  read  composition.  Each  one  is  obliged  to  read  his 
own  composition.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  divisions  of  equal 
number,  and  one  writes  and  the  other  speaks,  every  Friday,  so  that 
each  boy  writes  one  Friday  and  speaks  the  next. 

Friday,  January  5th. — To-day  Auntie  wanted  me  to  go  into  town, 
so  I  did  not  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  but  went  to  town  in  the 
two-o’clock  omnibus,  and  bought  “Rollo  on  the  Atlantic,”  for  Lucy, 
and  changed  one  or  two  books  for  Aunty.  I  also  bought  this  diary. 
I  kept  my  diary  for  the  first  day  or  two  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Saturday,  January  6th. — Yesterday  I  went  to  Uncle  William’s  and 
Aunt  Susan  and  Aunt  Minot  said  that  they  could  not  think  of  any¬ 
thing  to  give  me  for  a  Christmas  present  so  they  would  give  me  a  dollar 
and  I  might  get  what  I  liked.  So  I  went  to  Ticknor’s  and  got  “The 
Boy  Hunters.”  Today  I  sawed  twelve  sticks  of  hard  wood,  skated  on 
Jamaica  Pond.  Flurry  of  snow. 

Sunday,  January  7th. — Went  to  church  all  day.  Aunty  was  going 
to  church  in  the  afternoon,  but  Grandmother,  who  is  sick,  growing 
rather  worse,  she  was  afraid  to  leave  her,  and  so  I  went.  Mr.  Reynolds 
preached  in  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Sewall  in  afternoon. 

Monday,  January  Sih. — Splendid  skating.  I  went  down  to  Jamaica 
Pond  after  school,  and  skated  till  half  past  five.  Had  a  beautiful  time. 
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I.  was  rather  impatient  with  Grandmother  to-day.  Will  try  not  to  be 
so  to-morrow.  Clear  and  sunny. 

Tuesday ,  January  9. — The  skating  was  not  quite  so  good  to-day  as 
the  weather  was  rather  warm  and  the  ice  was  rather  soft.  Got  to  the 
18lh  dialogue  in  Greek  Reader.  There  are  only  twenty-seven  in  all. 
Georgie  came  out  of  town  to-day  to  skate.  lie,  Jimmie  Haughton,  and 
I  skated  around  the  pond  this  afternoon  in  nine  minutes  and  one-half, 
taking  a  rest  of  a  minute. 

Wednesday,  January  10. — Went  to  school  to-day.  Beautiful  skat¬ 
ing,  but  very  windy.  Georgie  was  on  the  pond  again  today.  I  left  the 
pond  rather  early  to-day.  Went  down  to  Aunt  Harriet’s  and  got  Susan 
to  come  up  and  help  Aunty  take  care  of  Grandmother.  Went  to  the 
lecture.  It  was  by  Prof.  Agassiz.*  It  was  about  the  different  strata  of 
rocks  on  our  earth. 

Thursday ,  January  11. — Got  my  piece  to  speak  to-day.  We  speak 
to-morrow.  Went  skating  again.  It  was  rather  nice,  but  it  snowed  and 
so  it  will  soon  be  spoiled.  We  shan’t  have  any  more  for  some  time, 
probably.  Georgie  did  not  come  to-day.  They  made  a  great  fire  of  four 
or  five  tar  barrels  and  then  put  it  out  with  a  Fire  Annihilator. 

Friday ,  January  12. — It  did  not  snow  any  to  speak  of  last  night,  so 
that  it  did  not  spoil  the  skating,  but  the  rain  to-day  did.  It  made  it  so 
soft  that  you  could  not  skate  without  sinking  in  an  eighth  or  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  Spoke  to-day.  Felt  rather  cross  toward  Aunty  this  after¬ 
noon,  because  she  would  not  let  me  go  skating  till  I  had  split  my 
wood.  When  shall  I  be  good? 

Saturday,  January  13. — To-day  I  split  my  wood  in  the  morning,  and 
Stevie  and  I  went  off  with  the  carry-all  and  horse,  at  half  past  eleven, 

*  Louis  Agassiz  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1807.  In  the  year  181G  he  was  invited  to 
the  United  States  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute  course  at  Boston. 
T  he  success  of  these  established  his  reputation  and  led  to  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard.  Through  his  untiring 
and  unselfish  labors,  he  succeeded  in  building  up  the  Cambridge  Zoological  Museum 
till  it  attained  the  position  of  the  most  extensive  and  scientifically  useful  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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and  went  up  Allandale  street,  and  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree,  and  went 
off  into  the  woods  to  set  snares  for  rabbits  and  partridges.  We  carried 
our  dinner  with  us,  and  made  some  paths,  and  set  three  snares.  Came 
home  at  five.  Wheeled  over  one  load  of  hard  wood  to  Uncle  Gardner’s. 

Sunday ,  January  l.\. — To-day  I  went  to  church  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon.  Mr.  Reynolds  preached  two  very  good  sermons.  Stevie  and  I 
walked  up  to  our  snares  this  afternoon.  Found  nothing  in  them.  Found 
some  splendid  rabbit  paths.  Clear,  cold  windy. 

Monday,  January  15. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  In  the  afternoon 
Stevie  and  I  rode  up  to  our  snares  but  found  nothing  in  them.  Made 
one  snare  in  that  nice  rabbit-path  I  spoke  of.  Cloudy  all  day,  with  a 
flurry  of  snow. 

Tuesday,  January  16. — To-morrow  is  my  birthday.  I  shall  be  fifteen 
years  old  and  yet  I  am  only  four  feet,  eight  inches  in  my  slippers.  But 
I  am  growing  considerably  now.  Went  down  on  the  pond  but  as  it  has 
snowed  fast  since  one  o’clock,  the  skating  was  very  poor  and  I  soon 
went  home.  There  is  every  prospect  of  a  very  severe  snowstorm. 
Pretty  cold. 

Wednesday,  January  17. — Snow-storm  still  continues,  with  one  or 
two  lulls.  Went  to  lecture  in  evening.  Prof.  Agassiz  gave  his  second 
lecture.  Only  one  more  by  him.  It  was  about  “The  Animal  Kingdom.” 
All  animals  are  divided  into  four  great  classes,  1st  Radiates,  such  as 
star-fish,  sea-urchins,  &c.  2nd  Mollusks,  such  as  Clams,  Oysters  See. 
3rd.  Articulates,  such  as  Serpents,  Worms,  &c.  4th  Vertebrates,  such 
as  fish,  quadrupeds,  men  Sec.  This  is  my  birth-day.  I  will  try  to  be 
better  next  year.  Snow-storm. 

Thursday ,  January  18. — To-day  we  scanned  in  the  third  book  of 
Virgil  and  are  getting  quite  expert  in  it.  We  have  only  scanned  two  or 
three  days.  The  snow  turned  to  rain,  and  it  has  rained  heavily  all  day, 
almost  entirely  melting  away  the  snow  of  which  there  was  four  inches 
and  it  still  continues.  To-day  the  Gardners  three  brothers  at  Uncle 
Stephen’s  gave  me  some  sweetmeats  and  a  pocket  full  of  nuts,  they 
having  just  received  their  semi-annual  box  of  goodies  from  their  father. 
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Friday,  January  19. — To-day  it  turned  to  snow  again  and  snowed 
heavily  all  day.  About  one  foot  and  a  half  of  snow  fell.  We  had  a  single 
session  to-day,  on  account  of  the  storm.  As  there  was  but  little  time 
after  the  girls  came  up,  we  had  a  spelling-match,  instead  of  the  regular 
exercise.  Our  side  was  beaten  by  11  to  10  bad  marks,  because  two  of 
our  side  whispered. 

Saturday ,  January  20. — To-day  I  sawed  and  chopped  my  wood,  and 
then  went  coasting.  The  boys  wore  a  splendid  coast  oil  Mr.  Green- 
ough’s  land,  and  I  coasted  almost  all  day.  The  snow  storm  has  stopped 
and  there  is  excellent  sleighing  everywhere,  although,  of  course,  it  will 
be  much  better  when  it  is  worn  a  little  more.  Little  George  came  up 
this  afternoon  and  read  and  coasted. 

Sunday,  January  21. — Went  to  church  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  preached.  In  the  afternoon  I  rode  over  to  Cambridge  with 
Stephen  who  went  to  carry  Aunt  Mary  Lane  for  a  visit  of  an  hour  or 
so.  It  rained  slightly  coming  home.  I  saw  Henry  Mackintosh. 

Monday,  January  22. — To-day  "we  had  a  very  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain.  It  blew  off  the  scuttle  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  when  we 
had  some  more  glass  put  in,  the  wind  blew  out  two  panes  of  that.  We 
had  a  single  session  to-day  on  account  of  the  storm. 

Tuesday,  January  23. — Went  to  school  to-day.  Very  good  skating 
on  Jamaica,  although  not  quite  as  good  as  it  often  is.  I  got  a  bad  fall 
on  the  ice,  which  made  me  dizzy  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  gave  me  a 
bad  headache,  but  a  good  night’s  sleep  made  all  right.  Since  Aunty 
talked  to  me  last  Sunday,  I  really  have  tried  to  refrain  from  grumbling 
at  doing  anything,  and  have  tried  to  be  cheerful  and  ready  to  oblige. 

.4 

Wednesday,  January  24- — To-day  is  lecture  day.  Prof.  Agassiz  de¬ 
livered  his  third  and  last  lecture.  It  showed  that  nearly  the  same 
species  of  animals  have  always  existed,  which  now  live,  only  they  have 
gradually  from  age  to  age  become  more  perfect.  It  is  scarcely  as  good 
as  the  preceding  one  which  was  the  best  of  all  three.  Skated  on  May’s 
Ditch  in  the  afternoon,  after  school. 
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Thursday,  January  25. — Went  to  school,  as  usual.  Began  the  last 
dialogue  in  the  Greek  Reader  it  is  five  pages  long.  We  got  the  first  two 
pages  to-day.  The  dramatis  personae  are  Jupiter,  Momus  and  Mercury. 
After  school  I  went  down  to  May’s  Ditch,  and  carried  an  old  broom, 
and  swept  off  considerable  of  the  snow,  and  we  skated  a  good  deal. 

Friday ,  January  26. — To-day  was  the  declamation  and  composition 
day.  I  had  a  composition  on  “Robbers  and  Robbery.”  Mr.  Hagar 
performed  some  experiments  with  an  air  pump.  We  had  a  very  nice 
time.  It  has  snowed  hard  all  day,  and  towards  evening,  turned  first  to 
hail  and  then  to  rain.  The  skating,  of  course,  is  entirely  spoiled.  It  has 
been  very  stormy  this  winter,  but  still  it  has  been  a  very  comfortable 
winter,  on  account  of  the  rain  which  has  melted  the  snow. 

Saturday,  January  27.—' To-day  I  skated  a  little,  although  it  was 
very  poor.  Georgie,  (Aunt  Harriet’s  George)  came  up  to-day  and 
stayed  till  after  supper.  We  had  a  very  nice  time.  It  rained  last  night  a 
little,  and  then  froze,  so  that  there  is  quite  a  hard  crust  on  the  snow, 
and  splendid  sleighing.  I  was  going  with  Stevie  to  set  snares,  but  as  I 
■went  over  to  Uncle  Stephen’s  to  find  him,  he  came  over  here  to  find 
me,  and  so  I  missed  him,  and  he  W'ent  without  me. 

Sunday,  January  28. — Mr.  Hill  preached  all  day  here.  His  sermons 
were  excellent.  I  studied  very  hard  indeed.  I  reviewed  the  first  three 
books  of  Geometry,  and  some  in  Greek  Reader.  Excellent  sleighing. 
Cloudy. 

Monday,  January  29. — Last  night  it  rained  heavily,  and  washed 
away  nearly  all  the  snow.  After  school  Stevie  and  I  rode  up  to  our 
snares.  There  was  nothing  in  them.  It  is  very  muddy  and  rainy,  but  is 
beginning  to  clear  off. 

Tuesday,  January  30. — It  froze  last  night,  and  to-day  we  had  ex¬ 
cellent  skating.  I  skated  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  school.  To-day 
Mr.  Hagar  told  me  to  copy  my  composition  on  “Music”  to  read  at 
examination  day  after  to-morrow.  1  also  have  to  speak.  So  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  on  that  day.  We  finished  the  last  dialogue  in  Greek 
Reader.  It  was  five  pages  and  took  three  days. 
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Wednesday,  January  31. — To-morrow  is  examination  day.  Mr. 
Ilagar  told  us  to  invite  our  parents  to  come;  and  all  the  trustees  are 
coming,  and  so  we  shall  have  quite  an  assemblage.  I  have  studied  very 
hard  lately  to  prepare  myself  well  for  the  examination. 

Thursday,  February  1. — To-day  the  first  day  of  the  month  we  were 
examined.  There  were  in  all  at  different  times,  between  thirty  and 
forty  spectators,  but  not  more  than  twenty-seven  or  eight  at  a  time. 
Recited  Geometry,  Greek  Reader,  Virgil  and  read  my  composition. 
All  went  off  very  well  indeed.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  most  successful 
examination  that  the  school  has  ever  had.  1  went  skating,  and  Georgie 
came  out.  Flurry  of  snow. 

Friday,  February  2. — School  did  not  keep  to-day.  I  sawed  seventeen 
sticks  of  hard  wood.  Went  skating  in  the  afternoon.  Yesterday  my 
skate  cracked,  the  wooden  part,  of  course,  nearly  the  whole  length, 
and  to-day  I  carried  it  down  to  the  blacksmith’s,  Mr.  Neil,  and  he  put 
two  little  iron  bolts  through  it,  for  nothing.  Lent  my  hockey  to  a 
Boston  boy  for  an  hour  and  got  fifteen  cents,  for  the  use  of  it,  and  had 
my  hockey  back. 

Saturday,  February  3. — To-day  I  sawed  a  dozen  sticks  of  hardwood, 
and  then  went  skating.  Skated  till  twelve  o’clock,  and  then  came 
home.  After  dinner  I  taught  Georgie  and  Hattie  to  go  forward  and 
back  in  cotillion,  and  then  we  went  skating.  It  was  so  colcl  that  Georgie 
came  home,  and  I  skated  till  little  after  four  and  then  came  home. 
Several  flurries  of  snow,  but  finally  it  cleared  up.  Bright  moon. 

Sunday,  February  b. — Heard  Mr.  Reynolds  all  day.  We  had  very 
fine  singing.  Miss  Twichell  (one  of  our  quartette)  is  one  of  the  first  and 
best  of  the  Handel  and  Hayden  society.  Very  cold  indeed.  Clouding 
up,  and  a  storm  is  probably  coming  on. 

Monday,  February  5. — Quite  a  snow  storm  but  cleared  off  in  the 
morning.  Uncle  and  Mr.  Wellington  had  some  of  the  snow  cleared  off 
the  pond.  Went  skating  but  it  was  not  very  good.  Very  cold  indeed. 
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Tuesday ,  February  6. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Snowed  again.  I 
caught  a  very  bad  cold,  and  I  cough  all  the  time.  It  is  very  cold  indeed. 
The  thermometers  in  Boston  and  in  the  neighboring  towns  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  below  zero.  There  is  very  little  snow  on  the  ground. 
Georgie  came  out  of  town  with  Sarah  and  Anna.  He  is  to  sleep  at 
Uncle  Stephens. 

Wednesday,  February  7. — Yesterday  evening  we  were  invited  to  go 
over  to  Uncle  Stephen’s  to  see  some  tableaus  which  the  boys  have  got 
up.  There  were  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them.  They  were  very  well  played. 
We  had  cake  and  ice-cream,  and  closed  the  evening  with  dancing.  It 
was  so  cold  that  the  thermometer  was  twenty  degrees  below  zero  on 
the  Plain.  The  papers  say  that  it  has  not  been  so  cold  for  twenty  years. 

Thursday,  February  8. — To-day  my  cold  had  taken  such  a  hold  upon 
my  eyes  that  I  could  not  go  to  school  to-day,  and  I  was  also  debarred 
from  going  to  the  lecture  last  evening.  It  was  by  George  H.  Russell,  of 
this  town.  The  subject  was  “The  Politician’’  but  I  have  not  heard 
anything  about  it.  The  weather  has  moderated  very  much.  It  has 
snowed  very  hard,  about  a  foot  and  a  half. 

Friday,  February  9. — A  heavy  snow-storm.  About  nine  inches  fell 
last  night,  and  five  during  the  day.  It  cleared  off  in  the  afternoon.  As 
Mr.  Ilagar  was  quite  sick  and  it  wras  very  stormy,  we  had  a  single 
session.  We  had  compositions,  but,  as  there  was  not  time  to  speak,  and 
it  was  my  turn  to  do  so,  I  did  not  perform  any  exercise.  We  are  little 
more  than  half  through  the  6th  Book  of  Aeneid. 

Saturday,  February  10. — The  weather  has  moderated  very  much, 
the  thermometer  being  about  30°  above  zero.  The  sleighing  is  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  better.  Sawed  my  customary  dozen  sticks  of  hard  w~ood. 
Alice  came  over  to  dinner,  and  staid  all  the  afternoon.  We  played 
backgammon,  checkers,  tricks  with  cards,  marriage  and  speculation. 
Sarah  and  Anna  went  home  to-day  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M. 

Sunday,  February  11. — Heard  Mr.  Reynolds  all  day.  In  morning 
text  was,  “They  come  to  you  in  sheep’s  clothing.”  He  said  that  every 
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vice  was  cloaked  over,  and  made  to  appear  much  better  than  it  really 
was.  Thus  anger  was  called  indignation,  against  the  opposers  of  truth. 
In  afternoon  “The  woman  beguiled  me  and  I  did  eat.”  We  must  not 
put  ofT  the  responsibility  of  our  sins  onto  anyone  else,  he  said.  The 
singing  was  truly  splendid  to-day. 

Monday ,  February  12. — To-day  I  went  to  school.  Very  nice  skating 
to-day.  Uncle  Stephen  had  the  pond  partially  freed  from  snow.  There 
were  from  300  to  COO  people  on  the  pond.  Roddy  left  his  coat  on  the 
pond  but  we  went  directly  back  for  it,  and  very  luckily  found  it. 

Tuesday ,  February  13. — Skated  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  about 
a  foot  and  a  quarter  of  snow  on  the  pond  before  Uncle  had  it  cleared. 
We  are  nearly  through  the  6th  book  of  the  Aeneid.  There  were  about 
two  or  three  hundred  sleighs  on  the  pond  this  afternoon,  and  about 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people.  It  looks  rather  stormy,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  the  skating  will  be  spoiled. 

Wednesday,  February  1J, \. — Last  night  it  rained  and  melted  a  great 
deal  of  the  snow,  and  of  course  the  skating  is  spoiled.  Yesterday  Aunt 
Margie  sent  me  to  Aunt  Minot’s  house,  which  was  empty  now,  as  they 
are  up  at  Leominster,  to  get  Aunt’s  knives  and  forks,  for  fear  they 
should  rust.  I  wTent  in  and  got  them,  but  coming  out,  'when  I  tried  to 
lock  the  house,  the  lock  -went  very  hard,  and  the  eye  came  off.  I  got  an 
iron  piece  put  on. 

Thursday ,  February  15. — To-day  it  rained  heavily  all  day,  and  the 
streets  and  paths  are  flooded.  We  finished  the  6th  book  of  the  Aeneid 
to-day.  There  are  900  lines  in  it.  We  went  through  it  in  seven  lessons. 
V  e  are  going  to  review  it  in  three  lessons,  300  lines  a  day.  I  study  very 
hard  now.  From  the  time  I  get  up  till  four  o’clock  except  one  hour  at 
dinner,  I  am  hard  at  work,  and  sometimes  I  study  till  half  past  four 
or  five. 

Friday,  February  16. — To-day  the  rain  continued.  It  was  Dec.  and 
Comp.  day.  I  had  a  composition  on  “Cats.”  My  mark  was  twenty- 
four  for  comp,  and  twenty  for  writing.  It  is  the  highest  mark  I  have 
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ever  had.  Twenty-four  is  the  highest  possible  mark  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  We  had  a  spelling  school  after  the  dec.  and  comp,  were  over.  I 
think  it  will  clear  off. 

Declamation  and  composition  day  naturally  varied  very  much  in 
interest,  but  a  cousin  relates  that  whenever  it  was  reported  that  Frank 
was  to  appear  on  the  platform,  the  scholars  hailed  the  news  with 
delight.  The  word  would  pass  from  classroom  to  classroom,  “Frank 
Weld  is  going  to  speak  to-day!”  and  the  children  would  crowd  to  their 
seats  with  great  interest  expressed  in  their  faces. 

One  day  Frank  mounted  the  platform  and  began,  “My  composition 
to-day  is  on  ‘Cats!’  ” 

A  ripple  of  laughter  ran  around  the  big  hall. 

“There  are,”  continued  Frank,  “a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
cats.  There  are  white  cats,  and  black  cats,  grey  cats  and  cats  with 
stripes.  There  are  cats  with  long  tails,  cats  with  short  tails  and  cats — 
with  no  tails  at  all!” 

A  certain  irresistible  tone  in  his  voice,  as  he  announced  the  last  type 
of  cat,  drew  from  his  audience  merry  peals  of  laughter,  which  were 
repeated  at  intervals  until  he  finished  reading  his  composition. 

Saturday ,  February  17. — Just  a  month  since  my  birth-day.  I  am 
fifteen  years  and  one  month  old.  “Tempus  fugit.”  Celcrrime,  I  might 
add.  To-day  I  did  my  customary  Saturday’s  work.  Then  I  went  down 
to  Uncle  Stephen’s  pond  and  ran  titlies,  and  sailed  round  on  cakes  of 
ice.  I  wet  one  leg.  Stevie  came  to  tea.  lie  is  growing  like  everything. 
Cloudy  with  a  little  rain. 

Sunday,  February  IS. — Heard  Mr.  Merrick  of  Walpole  to-day.  He 
preached  two  very  nice  sermons.  “Be  ye  faithful  unto  death,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  crown  of  life”  and  “Can  ye  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or 
figs  of  thistles”  were  the  texts.  Went  up  to  Mr.  Adams’  new  house 
with  Roddy. 

Monday,  February  19. — Went  to  school  to-day.  Got  along  very  well. 
Played  ball  a  little  while  over  at  Uncle  Stephen’s.  The  pond  froze  some 
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l»ut  Aunty  did  not  think  it  safe  so  I  did  not  go.  Pleasant.  There  were 
from  50  to  150  people  on  the  pond. 

Tuesday,  February  20. — Finished  the  review  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Aeneid.  Begin  the  seventh  book  to-morrow.  We  take  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  lines  when  in  advance,  and  when  taking  review,  we  get 
about  three  hundred  lines.  I  went  down  upon  the  pond  this  afternoon, 
but  the  skating  was  poor.  I  shall  not  go  again  till  it  improves. 

Wednesday ,  February  21. — To-day  I  went  down  on  the  pond  skat¬ 
ing,  after  school,  Very  poor  indeed.  I  met  Georgie  there,  and  had  a 
very  nice  time.  He  was  to  go  in  town  in  the  six  o’clock  omnibus,  but 
we  missed  it,  and  so  he  came  here  to  supper  and  then  we  studied  Virgil 
together  a  little  while,  he  then  went  in  at  seven  o’clock.  Dr.  Gannett 
lectured,  but  I  forgot  to  go. 

Thursday,  February  22. — Nearly  through  the  fourth  book  of  Geom¬ 
etry.  It  is  very  difficult  to  remember  but  easy  to  learn.  “Easy  learned, 
easier  forgotten.”  Went  skating  but  it  was  so  poor  that  I  took  off  my 
skates  and  played  hockey  ball  on  foot.  It  is  gradually  growing  warmer. 
It  is  sunny  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  quite  warm.  Thermometer 
from  32°  to  40°  above  zero. 

Friday,  February  23. — To-day  I  spoke  the  piece  on  the  five  hundred 
and  forty-seventh  page  of  Sargent’s  Standard  Speaker,  which  is  the 
crack  speaker  now-a-days.  Uncle  Frank  gave  it  to  me  a  year  ago  last 
New  Year’s.  There  are  about  five  hundred  pages  in  it.  I  skated  on  the 
pond  a  little  while.  It  was  a  great  deal  better  than  yesterday. 

Saturday,  February  24. — I  went  to  Uncle  Stephen’s  pond  which 
melted  the  first  part  of  the  week  but  has  frozen  the  last  two  cold 
nights,  and  ran  titlies  a  little,  although  I  was  rather  prudent.  The 
thermometer  stands  from  7°  to  12°  above  zero  which  is  25°  lower  than 
it  has  been  lately.  Stephie  came  over  this  afternoon,  and  we  made  some 
molasses  candy.  Had  a  very  nice  time. 

Sunday,  February  25. — Went  to  church  all  day.  Mr.  Reynolds 
preached  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Miles  of  Lowell  in  the  afternoon.  “We 
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cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles,”  was  the  text  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  our  settled  minister.  He  is  a  very  good,  ex¬ 
cellent,  worthy  man,  and  sometimes  writes  very  good  sermons,  but  as 
a  general  thing  is  not  a  very  interesting  preacher.  Quite  pleasant, 
but  cold. 

Monday ,  February  26. — Went  to  school,  as  usual.  Got  along  very 
well  indeed.  Went  down  on  Uncle  Stephen’s  pond  to  skate.  Both 
Aunty  and  Cousin  Jane  are  learning  to  skate.  Aunt  Margie  put  the 
skates  on,  and  walked  right  off  just  as  if  she  were  taking  a  walk.  It  has 
been  pretty  wearisome  to  them.  They  are  as  sore  and  lame  as  can  be. 

Tuesday,  February  27. — To-day  I  wrote  my  composition  and  partly 
copied  it  off.  We  are  obliged  to  hand  in  our  compositions  Tuesday 
night,  to  be  corrected  before  Friday,  when  we  read  them  before  the 
school.  If  we  do  not  have  them  ready  Tuesday,  we  lose  five  credits, 
that  is  five  good  marks  are  deducted  from  our  mark  for  composition, 
whatever  it  is.  Skated  a  little.  Beautiful  weather. 


Wednesday,  February  28. — Last  day  of  wdnter.  To-morrow  we  shall 
finish  the  seventh  book  of  Virgil.  Went  skating  on  U.  S.’s  pond.  This 
evening  Cousins  Sarah  and  Lavinia  Lane  called  here,  Cousin  S  asked 
me  what  I  was  wanting,  “an  album?”  “No  marra,”  said  I,  “a  journal.” 
“Well,”  said  she,  “I  hope  you  will  write  that  wre  called  here.”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,”  said  I.  So  I  have.  Weather  has  been  beautiful  for  some  time. 
Growing  quite  warm. 


Thursday,  March  1. — First  day  of  Spring,  first  day  of  the  month. 
To-morrow  is  composition  day,  and  I  am  not  prepared  yet.  My  com¬ 
position  is  on  “Cats  concluded.”  I  heard  a  week  ago  yesterday  that 
my  cousin  Willie  who  wras  married  a  year  ago  last  January,  had  a  little 
son.  The  weather  is  pleasant,  sunny  and  warm  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  ice  is  melting  fast. 


Friday,  March  2. — Comp,  and  Dec.  day.  Read  my  comp,  on  “Cats, 
concluded.”  Last  Wednesday  wras  the  last  lecture  this  winter.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  Baptist  minister,  lectured.  Unc.  Stephen,  and  friends 
were  afraid  that  if  they  left  the  selection  of  a  Lecture-Committee  till 
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next  winter,  the  Know-Nothings  would  get  it,  &  so  Uncle  got  up,  and 
proposed  that  the  old  committee  be  reinstated  for  the  next  winter,  and 
the  motion  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice,  for  the  Know-Nothings 
were  so  unprepared  for  this  game,  that  they  were  completely  taken  by 
surprise.  Fine  weather. 

Saturday,  March  3. — No  school  to-day.  Stevie  and  I  took  Brownie 
and  the  chaise,  and  went  up  near  Uncle  William’s  summer  residence, 
and  were  going  to  tap  a  tree,  and  get  some  maple  sap  but  our  auger 
was  so  dull  and  rusty  that  we  could  not  do  anything  with  it,  so  we  had 
to  give  it  up  this  time.  Aunt  Margie  went  skating  on  Jamaica  Pond. 
She  is  learning  very  fast  indeed.  Skating  is  almost  gone.  Cloudy. 

Sunday,  March  J. — Heard  Mr.  Reynolds  in  both  morning  &  after¬ 
noon.  In  the  morning  the  text  was  “It  is  enough  if  ye  be  as  the  Mas¬ 
ter.”  In  the  afternoon  it  was  “Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good.”  It 
was  very  cloudy  in  the  morning,  but  cleared  off  beautifully  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  growing  lighter  every  day  now.  We  took  supper  with¬ 
out  the  gas  for  the  first  time  for  three  or  four  months.  It  is  also  much 
warmer. 

Monday ,  March  5. — Went  to  school.  Finished  the  seventh  book  of 
Virgil  to-day.  We  are  to  review  it  in  two  lessons.  It  is  eight  hundred 
and  seventeen  lines,  which  is  four  hundred  and  eight  or  nine  lines  a 
lesson.  We  shall  finish  the  Cyropaedia  in  Felton’s  Greek  Reader 
to-morrow.  We  take  about  two  pages  a  day,  sometimes  a  little  more. 
The  weather  a  little  rainy. 

Tuesday,  March  6. — To-day  it  cleared  off  and  was  quite  pleasant, 
although  last  evening  it  rained  quite  hard.  Yesterday  we  were  placed 
in  the  Geometry  class.  I  was  No.  4.  Before  I  was  No.  5.  I  should  have 
been  No.  2,  and  I  was  as  far  as  recitation  went,  but,  I  got  three  marks 
for  whispering  which  put  me  down  two  places.  I  mean  to  try  to  get  up 
higher  next  time. 

Wednesday,  March  7. — Finished  the  review  of  the  seventh  book  of 
Virgil  to-day.  Stevie  and  I  went  up  near  Mr.  Motley’s*  to  tap  some 
*  John  Lothrop  Motley,  1814-77.  Author  of  the  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.” 
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trees.  Stevie  having  said  that  he  had  found  some  maples  but  we  found 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  one  of  the  trees  being  a  beech  and  the 
other  some  tree  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  not  a  maple. 
Weather  cloudy  and  chilly. 

Thursday,  March  S. — To-day  we  began  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Aeneid.  We  also  commenced  the  Anabasis  in  the  Greek  Reader.  In  the 
evening  I  went  over  to  Uncle  Stephen’s.  Aunt  Margie,  Cousin  Jane, 
and  Grandmother  went  there  to  tea,  but  I  took  tea  at  home  and  passed 
the  evening  there.  Stevie  and  I  played  cards  a  little  while,  then  heard 
the  old  folks  talk.  We  had  nuts,  raisins,  apples,  oranges,  olives. 
Weather  pleasant. 

Friday,  March  9. — Declamation  day.  I  spoke  a  piece  of  John  J. 
Crittenden’s.  It  was  about  the  extravagance  of  the  Government  in 
1838,  against  granting  the  second  “ten  millions  of  Treasury  notes.” 
I  played  marbles  a  little,  although  I  think  that  I  am  getting  a  little 
too  old  to  engage  in  such  sports.  Weather  rather  pleasant  but  cloudy. 
Expect  a  storm  shortly. 

Saturday,  March  10. — To-day  I  went  to  the  Boston  Theatre  for  a 
wonder.  Simpson,  one  of  Uncle  Stephen’s  men  is  the  adopted  son  of 
Mr.  Barry,  the  lessee  of  the  Boston  Theatre.  He  invited  Uncle  Stephen 
to  bring  all  his  boys*  to  the  theatre,  and  I  went  with  them.  We  sat  in 
the  First  Tier,  50  cents  a  seat.  The  plays  were  “Opposite  Neighbors,” 
and  “The  Invisible  Prince.”  It  was  the  second  appearance  of  the 
former  in  America,  and  the  seventeenth  app.  of  the  latter  at  this 
theatre.  Georgie,  Cousin  Sarah  and  Uncle  William  were  there.  We  had 
a  private  omnibus  with  four  horses. 

Sunday,  March  11. — Mr. preached  to-day.  I  was  present  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon.  He  preached  two  excellent  sermons.  But  his  manner 
is  pompous,  disagreeably  so.  He  also  talks  a  great  deal  too  loud.  But 
the  household  thinks  he  has  a  great  deal  of  talent.  In  the  morning  the 
text  was,  “What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour”  Math.  20,  40. 
In  aft.  “Try  the  Spirits”.  Where  it  is  I  don’t  know. 

*  Uncle  Stephen  kept  a  boys’  school  in  his  house. 
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Monday ,  March  12. — To-day  we  had  a  proposition  in  Geometry,  un¬ 
commonly  hard,  and  so  Mr.  Ilagar  offered  G  marks  to  every  boy  who 
would  recite  it  perfectly.  3  is  the  highest  generally.  I  got  6.  Two  other 
boys  did  also.  There  are  fifteen  in  all,  I  believe.  Very  cloudy  with  a 
slight  flurry  of  snow,  in  the  morning,  but  cleared  off  beautifully  in  the 
afternoon.  Played  marbles  a  little. 

Thursday ,  March  13. — To-day  we  had  another  proposition  for 
which  we  had  G  if  we  said  it  right.  There  was  only  one  other  boy  to-day 
who  had  G.  Yesterday  the  two  boys  besides  myself  who  got  6  were 
Horace  T.  Rockwell  and  Francis  W.  Evans.  The  boy  who  had  6  to-day 
was  Daniel  S.  Meserve.  Light  snow  storm  this  evening.  Hope  it  will 
turn  to  rain. 

Wednesday ,  March  14- — Aunt  Anna  Allen  came  this  evening  about 
six-o’clock.  She  started  yesterday  morning  at  four  o’clock,  took  the 
stage  to  Frankfort,  14  miles  down  the  Penobscot,  then  took  the 
steamboat  to  Portland.  Staid  there  all  night,  then  took  the  railroad  to 
Boston,  then  the  omnibus  to  Jamaica  Plain,  then  her  feet  from  the 
Station  to  our  house.  Snowstorm,  two  inches  deep. 

Thursday ,  March  15. — To-day  we  finished  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Aeneid.  Snowstorm  in  the  morning.  Turned  to  rain  in  afternoon. 
Played  ball  at  recess  and  a  few  minutes  at  noon.  Half  through  the 
Anabasis  in  the  Greek  Reader.  Jim - ,  the  butcher’s  son,  (“an  ob¬ 

stinate  and  stubborn  butcher”)  as  David  Copperfield  says,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  me  lately,  and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him  as  he  is  rather  a  bad  boy. 

Friday ,  March  16. — To-day  was  dec.  and  comp.  day.  Had  a  com¬ 
position  on  “Nil  sine  magno  Vita  Lahore  dedit  mortalibus.”*  Mr. 
Ilagar  gave  it  to  me  as  a  subject.  I  mean  just  the  other  way.  I  omitted 
to  write  the  diary  for  this  day  and  am  writing  this  on  Sunday  which  is 
a  splendid  day,  and  so  I  made  this  mistake.  Played  ball. 

Saturday ,  March  17. — No  school  to-day.  Worked  in  the  barn  sawing 
and  splitting  wood,  nearly  all  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  as  Mr. 

*  ‘Nothing  is  granted  to  mortals  in  this  world  without  great  labour.”- — Horace. 
Satires  1,  9,  59. 
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James  was  selling  off  his  stock  very  low,  I  got  me  a  cap  at  87^2  cents. 
Common  price  of  a  cap  is  about  $1.25.  Had  a  nice  pair  of  best  thick 
pants  made  by  Mr.  May  the  tailor.  They  were  finished  to-day.  Rather 
unpleasant,  and  raining  a  little.  Snow,  flurry. 

Sunday ,  March  IS. — Heard  Mr.  Reynolds  all  day.  His  text  was  in 
Numbers,  &  was  something  like,  “Let  me  live  the  life  of  a  holy  man, 
and  I  shall  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,”  or  “He  who  lives  the  life 
of  the  holy  will  die,”  etc.  Walked  over  to  Uncle  Frank’s  with  Roddy 
to  see  my  cockerel.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow.  Took  tea  at  Uncle  Gard¬ 
ner’s.  Aunts  Margie  &  Anna  &  Cousin  Jane  were  going  so  I  went. 
Had  a  nice  time. 

Monday ,  March  19. — Began  the  review  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Aeneid,  to-day.  We  took  four  hundred  and  fifteen  lines.  Played  ball  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  rather  muddy,  but  we  had  a  very  good  time.  It 
is  very  pleasant  indeed.  The  sun  has  shone  all  day.  I  hope  we  are  going 
to  have  a  pleasant  spell  of  weather  now.  Snow  almost  entirely  gone. 

Tuesday ,  March  20. — Very  cloudy  in  the  morning,  so  that  we 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  have  the  equinoctial  storm,  but  it 
cleared  off  very  pleasant.  Finished  the  eighth  book  of  the  Aeneid  to¬ 
day.  Shall  finish  the  Anabasis  this  week.  Played  ball  in  the  afternoon 
after  school.  Aunt  Minot  is  going  to  have  her  house  shingled  bj^  Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Wednesday ,  March  21. — Beautiful  day.  Played  ball  after  school. 
Got  a  foot-ball  to-day,  or  rather  Fred.  Brown  got  it.  I  put  in  ten  cents. 
We  kicked  foot-ball  a  while.  To-day  I  got  only  zero  in  the  Geometry 
class.  The  first  day  this  month  that  I  have  not  had  3,  the  highest  ex¬ 
cept  twice,  when  I  had  3  extra.  I  am  sorry  enough. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  Frank's  chagrin  at  his  poor  record  in  the  Geom¬ 
etry  class  on  this  day,  is  a  letter  which  he  received  eight  years  later,  in 
April,  lS63,from  one  of  his  girl  cousins.  In  it  she  says: 

“  I  hear  that  Mr.  II agar  told  his  school  that  you  were  the  best  scholar  he 
ever  had  and  praised  you  up  at  a  great  rale.” 
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Thursday ,  March  22. — Uncle  Stephen  and  the  rest  of  my  uncles  are 
going  to  try  to  beat  the  Know-Nothings  this  next  election.  It  comes 
next  Monday.  It  is  only  Town-Meeting.  The  County  Treasurer  is  also 
to  be  chosen.  Went  over  to  Uncle  Frank’s  in  the  evening.  It  was  an  old 
folks’  party  but  Stevie  and  I  were  invited.  Had  ice-cream,  03rsters,  & 
Cake. 

Friday ,  March  23. — Declamation  and  Composition  day.  I  was  going 
to  speak  a  very  long  piece,  but  I  could  not  get  it  ready,  and  so  I  spoke 
the  piece  about  “Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say,”  etc.  It  is 
only  six  lines  long,  or  rather  short.  Mr.  Hagar  was  quite  surprised  at 
my  speaking  such  a  short  piece,  but  I  told  him  the  reason.  Weather 
pleasant. 

Saturday,  March  2 /+. — Weather  pleasant  in  the  morning,  but  had  a 
flurry  of  snow  and  rain  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  cleared  off  at  sunset. 
Georgie  (Auntie  Harriet’s  George)  came  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
went  down  to  James’s  store  and  got  a  pair  of  boots,  of  bootees,  and  a 
cap  for  him.  (Aunt  Margie  with  us  of  course)  and  a  pair  of  bootees  for 
me,  Bootees  and  Boots,  $1.00  a  piece. 

Sunday,  March  25. — Heard  Mr.  Briggs  of  Salem  all  day.  He 
preached  two  very  good  sermons.  Went  over  to  Uncle  Stephen’s  after 
church  in  the  afternoon  and  saw  the  tickets  printed  for  to-morrow’s 
election.  The  Whigs  and  Democrats  have  combined  against  the  Free- 
Soilers  and  K-N’s  (Know-Nothings).  Aunt  Margie  has  been  quite 
seriously  ill  to-day.  Grandmother  slightly  so. 


Monday,  March  26. — Town-Meeting  to-day.  The  Whigs  and  Demo¬ 
crats  combined  against  the  Know-Nothings.  They  headed  their  ticket, 
“Old  Board  Citizen’s  Ticket.”  Some  were  headed  “Farmer’s  Ticket.” 
The  Know-Nothings  tickets  were  headed  with  an  eagle,  and  “Ameri¬ 
can  Ticket.”  The  citizens  Ticket  carried  the  day  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  majority,  having  about  three  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  ■ 

Tuesday,  March  27. — Been  to  school  all  day.  I  got  Uncle  Stephen’s 
horse  and  chaise  and  carried  a  trunk  and  a  lot  of  bundles  over  to  Aunt 
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Minot’s,  and  then  carried  Aunt  Minot  over.  She  is  going  to  live  in  her 
house  now.  The  horse  acted  badly,  but  I  got  Aunt  Minot  over  safely. 
It  was  Brownie  who  is  generally  very  steady.  Wheeled  eight  wheel¬ 
barrows  full  of  ashes  into  the  street. 

Wednesday,  March  28. — To-day  I  went  to  school  as  usual.  Kicked 
football  about  an  hour.  Then  I  went  over  to  Aunt  Minot’s  brought  in  a 
couple  of  hods  of  coal,  sawed  some  wood,  brought  a  great  tin  pail  of 
water  from  the  next  house,  for  her  pump  is  out  of  order,  went  to  get  a 
man  to  get  in  her  coal,  went  on  errand  to  Uncle  Gardner’s  got  the 
paper,  wheeled  out  two  wheelbarrows  of  ashes  into  the  street. 
Pleasant. 

Thursday ,  March  29. — To-day  I  went  to  school  all  day,  and  kicked 
football  after  school  and  then  went  down  to  Aunt  Minot’s  to  see  if  she 
had  any  errands  for  me.  I  got  a  pail  of  water  for  her.  They  have  lost  a 
ring  somewhere  and  they  think  it  has  been  lost  here.  Got  up  early  and 
went  down  to  Aunt  Harriet’s,  and  nailed  and  tied  up  an  auctioneers 
flag  and  four  notices  before  breakfast.  The  auction  passed  off  in  the 
afternoon.  Nobody  would  bid  more  than  $1000.  Grandmother  gave 
$2100.  for  it  some  years  ago,  and  so  it  was  not  sold. 

Friday,  March  30. — Dec.  and  Comp.  day.  I  was  not  prepared  with  a 
composition,  but  Georgie  had  come  out  at  noon,  and  Aunty  wanted  me 

* 

to  attend  to  the  moving  of  Aunt  Harriet’s  furniture  from  her  house 
into  our  barn,  and  so  I  did  not  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon.  We 
walked  three  miles  here  and  there,  and  got  the  express  to  bring  up  all 
the  things  and  we  helped  put  them  in  the  barn. 

Saturday,  March  31. — Went  into  town  to-day.  Auntie  and  little 
George  went  in,  and  I  with  them.  Got  two  new  suits  for  George  and  a 
new  jacket  for  me.  All  came  to  $18.00,  $-1.00  for  me,  and  $14.00  for 
little  George.  Big  George  and  I  saw  Aunt  Anna  and  little  George  into 
the  Worcester  cars  to  go  to  Northborough,  where  Georgie  is  to  stay 
a  year  at  school  at  Mr.  Allen’s.  * 

Sunday,  April  1. — Staid  all  day  yesterday  and  last  night  at  Uncle 
William’s.  Shall  probably  stay  to-night.  Georgie  and  I  went  to  church 
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in  the  morning  to  ]Mr.  Clark’s  in  Indiana  Place.  He  preached  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sermon.  In  the  afternoon  we  staid  at  home  and  read.  Had  a  severe 
pain  in  my  stomach  last  night.  Kept  me  awake  two  or  three  hours. 
Came  again  to-day.  Had  a  headache  and  ate  no  supper. 

Monday,  April  2. — Got  up  at  six  this  morning,  and  eat  a  little  break¬ 
fast,  and  came  out  in  the  seven  o’clock  omnibus.  Went  to  school,  but 
at  about  ten-o’clock  my  eyes  and  head  began  to  ache  so,  that  I  pro¬ 
cured  permission  of  Mr.  Hagar  to  come  home,  and  I  remained  at  home 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  next  day  I  hope  my  eyes  will  be  better.  Cov¬ 
ered  several  of  my  books,  among  them,  four  of  my  Lingards. 

Tuesday,  April  3. — To-day  my  eyes  were  troublesome,  but  I  went 
to  school  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  study  any.  In  the  afternoon  I 
staid  at  home  and  worked  splitting  wood  till  it  was  time  to  let  out 
school.  Then  I  came  into  the  house  and  covered  some  more  of  my 
books,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  all  of  them.*  I  drowned  two  of  our  kittens 
to-day.  Hated  to,  but  had  to. 

W ednesday,  Ajjril  4- — To-morrow  is  fast-day,  and  so  there  will  be  no 
school.  To-day  my  eyes  were  a  great  deal  better,  and  I  was  able  to 
study  all  day.  Got  along  very  well  indeed.  We  are  about  one  third 
through  the  Hellenica.  We  have  lost  three  lessons  on  account  of  my 
eyes,  but  Uncle  Doctor  has  given  me  some  medicine  which  has  helped 
them  very  much.  Weather  rather  pleasant. 

Thursday,  April  5. — To-day  was  Fast-day.  No  school.  Georgie 
came  out  of  town,  and  we  had  a  very  nice  time.  Roddy  came  over  in 
the  afternoon.  We  played  ball  out  in  the  street  front  of  the  house.  It 
rained  a  little  in  the  afternoon.  We  came  into  the  house  and  played  and 
read  and  played  marbles.  Georgie  went  over  to  Uncle  Frank’s  to  sleep. 
Aunt  Anna  made  some  vinegar  candy.  Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  vine¬ 
gar,  boil  as  molasses  candy. 

Friday,  April  6. — Comp,  and  Dec.  day.  I  had  a  composition  on  the 
Aeneid.  Kicked  football  after  school,  till  4  o’clock.  Very  pleasant 

*  See  end  of  diary. 
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indeed.  Cloudy  once  or  twice,  but  cleared  off  pleasantly.  I  was  vacci¬ 
nated  with  Georgie  by  Uncle  Doctor  a  week  ago  to-day,  and  it  has 
taken.  It  is  the  second  time  it  has  taken  on  me.  Only  fifteen  out  of  a 
hundred  generally  take  it  a  second  time. 

Saturday ,  April  7. — To-day  I  wheeled  three  wheelbarrows  of  ashes 
out  into  the  road,  and  as  my  arm  troubled  me  a  great  deal,  I  did  not 
do  any  more  of  that,  but  left  it  till  my  arm  gets  better.  I  chopped  a 
little  wood  and  staid  in  the  house  most  of  the  day.  Stevie  and  I  went 
trouting,  but  caught  nothing.  We  saw  five  or  six  trout  but  could  catch 
none.  Went  up  to  Mr.  George  Minot’s  on  an  errand.  Saw  a  peacock 
but  he  wouldn’t  spread  his  tail. 

Sunday ,  April  S. — Wrent  to  church  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
Mr.  Reynolds  preached.  The  singing  was  rather  flourishy  for  church 
music,  but  was  very  good  indeed.  Lucy  is  here.  Mattie  is  going  to  live 
here,  and  as  soon  as  I  go  to  college  Georgie  will  come  here.  Aunt 
Margie  seems  to  have  some  children  to  look  after. 

Monday,  April  9. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Nothing  particular 
occurred.  Mr.  Leverett  was  absent.  He  has  had  a  bad  cold  coming  on, 
and  he  is  probabl}1'  so  sick  that  he  cannot  come  to  school.  We  have  been 
put  back  a  good  deal  in  Greek  reader,  by  my  eyes  first  then  by  a  severe 
sick  headache,  and  then  by  Mr.  Leverett’s  absence. 

Tuesday,  April  10. — W’e  are  expecting  Saidy  to  come  next  Friday  or 
Saturday.  She  will  probably  come  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
Plain,  and  then  go  up  to  Bridgewater  to  the  Normal  School.  She  is  a 
week  behind  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  Aunt  Anna  thinks  they 
will  admit  her.  I  hope  so. 

Wednesday,  April  11. — I  am  getting  very  anxious  to  see  Saidy.  I 
hope  she  will  come.  Perhaps  she  will  not  have  time  to  come  out  here. 
If  she  can’t  I  shall  probably  go  in  town  to  see  her  and  go  round  shop¬ 
ping  with  her.  I  can’t  see  her  long  anyway.  The  weather  this  month 
has  been  uncommonly  pleasant  for  April. 
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Thursday,  April  12. — To-morrow  or  next  day  in  all  human  proba¬ 
bility  Saidy  will  be  here.  I  hope  she  will  be  here  to-morrow.  Aunt  Anna 
expects  her  to-morrow  night  or  Saturday  morning.  We  are  getting 
along  very  well  in  Virgil.  We  are  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Aeneid.  It  is 
very  interesting  indeed. 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader  was  a  compilation  of  extracts  from  the 

\ 

Greek  writers  upon  which  students  applying  for  admission  to  Har¬ 
vard  were  examined.  The  dialogue  mentioned  by  Frank  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  entry  was  by  Lucian,  a  clever  Syrian  who  lived  about  120-200  A.D. 
and  who  won  immortality  as  a  satirist.  He  learned  Greek  and  spent 
part  of  his  life  in  Athens  where  his  graceful  and  amusing  writings  were 
best  appreciated.  In  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
Prometheus,  etc.,  Lucian  satirizes  the  absurdity  of  retaining  the  old 
gods  when  the  Greeks  had  lost  their  faith  in  the  old  belief.  The  words 
quoted  in  the  diary  below  are  from  a  dialogue  between  Apollo  and 
Hephaestus  (the  Greek  Vulcan).  Hephaestus  begins  with  the  remarks 
of  which  the  first  words  are  these:  “You  have  seen,  0  Apollo,  the 
child  of  Maia,  lately  born,  a  handsome  one,  who  smiles  upon  us  all, 
and  indicates  already  that  he  is  going  to  be  something  great.’’ 

Friday,  April  IS. — Composition  and  Declamation  day.  Whitteinore 
and  I  spoke  a  Greek  dialogue,  the  third  in  the  Greek  Reader — Felton’s 
beginning:  'Ecopafcas,  a>  ’'AiroWov,  t 6  ttjs  Matas  bpkcfros  t6  apn  rexOeV, 
etc.  I  took  Vulcan’s  part,  Whittemore  Apollo’s.  It  went  off  very  well. 
We  had  our  parts  very  well  committed. 

Saturday,  April  Ilf.. — This  morning  I  went  into  town  in  the  five 
minutes  before  eight  train.  I  went  up  to  Uncle  William’s  expecting  to 
see  Saidy,  but  I  found  she  had  not  come.  The  papers  said  the  river 
broke  up  Thursday  and  so  they  probably  waited  to  come  down  in  the 
boat.  Uncle  had  Dr.  Nolan  fill  a  tooth  for  me,  one  he  filled  in  the  side 
before.  Charge  $2.00.  The  first  filling  cost  $1.50. 

Sunday,  April  15. — Went  to  church.  Mr.  Lust  of  Quincy  preached 
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two  very  beautiful  sermons.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  and  talented 
preacher.  Mr.  Allen  has  some  idea  of  leaving  the  ministry  and  resign¬ 
ing  his  parish  at  Bangor,  and  setting  up  a  private  school  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Hope  he  will  if  there  is  a  good  chance  of  success. 

Monday,  April  16. — Went  to  school.  We  hope  to  finish  the  Helleniea 
in  the  Greek  reader  this  week.  We  have  four  lessons  this  week  and  have 
about  13  pages  to  go  yet  before  we  come  to  the  end.  We  shall  easily  do 
it.  Pleasant  weather.  Don’t  know  when  we  had  so  little  rain  in  April. 

Tuesday,  April  17. — Aunt  Anna  expected  that  Saidy  would  come 
to-day  and  so  I  went  in  town  by  the  five  minutes  before  eight  train  and 
went  to  Uncle  William’s  and  there  she  was,  sure  enough.  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  her,  and  I  flatter  myself  so  was  she  to  see  me.  Went 
round  with  her  shopping.  Found  a  five-cent  piece  in  Court  Street. 
Came  out  at  noon  in  the  omnibus  and  went  to  school  in  the  afternoon. 
Saidy  went  up  to  Bridgewater  at  two  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  April  18. — Went  to  school  to-day.  Five  more  pages  left 
of  the  Helleniea.  We  are  determined  to  finish  it  this  v/eek.  If  we  can’t 
take  the  whole  five  pages  in  to-morrow’s  lesson,  wre  are  going  to  take 
an  extra  lesson  Friday,  so  that  we  can  begin  the  “Sicilian  Expedition’’ 
on  Monday  the  first  of  the  week.  1  hope  to  see  Saidy  oftener  now, 
since  she  is  so  much  nearer.  She  wrill  spend  all  her  vacations  at  the 
Plain. 

Thursday ,  April  10. — Began  to  give  up  entirely  eating  any  butter. 
Am  quite  fat  and  have  a  little  humor  about  me.  I  told  Aunty,  and  she 
said  it  wras  a  good  plan.  Finished  my  composition  to-day.  I  ought  to 
have  had  it  ready  Tuesday,  we  lose  five  marks,  and  as  I  have  delayed 
two  days  this  week,  I  shall  lose  ten  marks.  I  shall  try  in  future  to  be 
more  punctual,  for  it  don’t  pay  at  this  rate,  to  procrastinate  much. 
Very  pleasant  day.  We  must  have  a  storm  before  long  now,  since  it  is 
April. 

Friday,  April  20. — Comp,  and  Dec.  day.  Did  not  read  compositions 
at  all,  and  only  had  two  or  three  declamations,  as  the  time  was  limited, 
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and  Mr.  Rockwell  the  father  of  a  boy  at  school,  was  going  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  Phonography.  It  was  very  interesting  indeed.  It  is  very 
simple  indeed,  and  with  a  little  practice  could  easily  be  acquired.  Had  a 
severe  rain,  Aunt  Anna  and  Susie  went  to  Bangor  to-day. 

Phonography,  as  it  was  called  in  Frank’s  time,  is  the  art  of  short¬ 
hand,  or  stenography.  The  word  phonography  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying  sound  and  to  write.  Peter  Bales  (1547-1G10),  an 
English  writing-master  and  stenographer,  was  the  first  to  invent  a 
system  by  which  he  proposed  “to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  speaketh 
treatably.” 

Saturday,  April  21. — Very  pleasant, — cleared  oft’  in  night.  Probably 
won’t  last.  Had  a  real  working-day.  Whitewashed  Bridget’s  room  all 
over,  and  also  the  China-closet  in  the  dining  room.  The  white-washing 
occupied  me  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  I  helped  get  a  bedstead  down 
from  the  barn-chamber  into  Bridget’s  room.  Tacked  down  a  little  car¬ 
pet  there,  dug  up  part  of  my  garden,  planted  beets — peas — squashes. 
Split  wood  for  to-morrow  and  next  day.  Feel  quite  tired. 

Sunday,  April  22. — This  morning  the  Sunday-School  was  organized. 
I  am  in  Mr.  Dodge’s  class.  He  is  the  teacher  of  the  Grammar  School 
and  I  used  to  go  there,  and  I  was  fitted  by  him  for  the  High  School. 
He  is  very  pleasant  and  gentlemanly.  We  did  not  have  our  books  given 
us,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

Monday,  April  23. — Went  to  school  began  the  “Sicilian  Expedition” 
by  Thucydides  in  Greek  Reader.  Beautiful  day.  Have  had  a  letter  from 
Saidy,  she  says  she  is  very  happy  in  Bridgewater.  That  the  people  are 
all  very  kind  to  her,  and  that  she  has  no  doubt  she  will  be  contented. 
All  this  was  good  news  to  us. 

Tuesday,  April  21f. — To-day  we  took  another  lesson  in  the  “Sicilian 
Expedition.”  We  are  going  to  finish  it  this  week  if  possible.  We  only 
have  four  recitations  a  week.  There  are  six  pages,  which  we  could 
easily  get,  if  it  was  in  the  Hellenica,  but  this  is  much  harder.  Pleasant 
day,  with  wind.  Evidently  a  storm  is  brewing. 
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Wednesday,  April  25. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Got  along  very 
well.  Cloudy  but  it  did  not  rain  any  of  consequence.  We  are  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Aeneid.  It  is  very  interesting.  Lucy  and  Mary 
Allen  came  to-day  at  one  o’clock.  They  have  been  at  Northboro,  and 
are  going  to  spend  a  week  or  two  here.  Mary  is  very  cunning. 

Thursday,  April  26. — To-day  we  tried  to  finish  the  “Sicilian  Ex¬ 
pedition”  but  it  was  so  hard  that  we  could  only  get  two  pages,  leaving 
two  pages  more  to  the  end.  But  we  shall  probably  take  an  extra  lesson 
to-morrow,  for  the  sake  of  beginning  on  something  new  Monday 
morning.  Cloudy  and  chilly  with  rain  towards  night.  A  little  thunder 
and  lightning. 

Friday,  April  27. — Comp,  and  Dec.  day.  My  turn  to  speak,  but  I 
have  had  no  time  this  wTeek  to  prepare  a  piece  I  have  been  so  busy 
helping  Aunty  about  the  “Spring  Cleaning”  so  Mr.  Leverett  excused 
me.  But  Mr.  Ilagar  told  me  to  read  a  composition  which  I  gave  him 
last  week  to  correct,  and  which  he  forgot  to  give  to  me  last  Friday  to 
read.  So  I  performed  an  exercise  after  all.  Finished  the  “Sicilian  Ex¬ 
pedition.”  Pleasant,  but  windy. 

Saturday,  April  28. — Worked  in  my  garden  a  little,  got  the  saw  filed 
and  set  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Sawed  ten  sticks  of  hard  wood,  three 
of  them  real  busters,  more  than  I  could  lift — beat  out  the  woolen  for 
the  two  pair  of  stairs,  to  put  under  the  stair-carpets,  and  made  myself 
useful  generally.  Next  Tuesday  will  be  May-day.  I  hope  Amity  will 
give  me  a  quarter,  &:  let  me  go  down  to  Roxbury  Fair.  The  admission 
fee  is  12-J^. 

Siniday,  April  29. — Went  to  Sunday-School.  Mr.  Dodge  wanted  us, 
at  first,  to  study  in  a  book  of  “Questions  on  the  Bible”,  but  I  wanted 
the  one  I  used  to  study,  “Palestine,  and  the  Hebrew  People”,  and  so, 
when  Air.  Dodge  went  to  get  some  books,  I  stirred  up  the  rest  of  the 
class,  to  prefer  “Palestine,  &c.”,  so,  when  Air.  Dodge  came  back,  he 
said  he  should  put  it  to  vote,  and  owing  to  my  activity,  we  voted  on 
my  side  unanimously.  lie  then  said  that  he  thought  “Palestine”  was 
perhaps  the  best. 
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Monday,  April  30. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Whittemore  was  ab¬ 
sent  to-day.  I  am  afraid  he  is  sick.  Got  the  first  page  and  a  quarter 
in  the  “Funeral  Oration.”  It  is  very  interesting  indeed.  Playing  foot¬ 
ball  th  is  afternoon  I  tore  Weckes’s  jacket  a  little.  I  got  the  tailor  May 
to  mend  it  and  it  cost  ten  cents.  Cloudy  all  day. 

Tuesday,  May  1. — May-day.  I  sawed  and  split  up  five  large  sticks 
of  pine-wood.  Started  in  the  afternoon  for  the  May-fair,  but  I  met 
Georgie  coining  up,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  not  go.  It  was  at  Webster 
Hall,  Roxbury.  I  guess  it  was  not  very  good.  Cloudy  all  day,  but  tried 

to  clear  off.  Total  eclipse  of  moon  to-night  at  half  past  nine.  No  school. 

\ 

Wednesday,  May  2. — Went  to  school,  as  usual.  Last  night  it  was  so 
cloudy  that  we  couldn’t  see  the  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Getting  along 
very  well  in  Greek.  Hope  to  begin  the  Euterpe  by  the  middle  of  next 
week.  That  is  the  last  before  the  poetry.  When  we  get  to  the  poetry  or 
rather,  after  May  vacation,  we  shall  begin  to  review  till  August. 

Thursday,  May  3.— To-morrow  we  have  compositions  and  declama¬ 
tions  but  I  am  not  yet  prepared.  It  is  my  turn  to  read  composition. 
I  have  only  to  copy  off  part  of  it,  I  have  it  written  the  first  time  but 
of  course  it  must  be  changed  a  good  deal  before  it  is  fit  to  read. 

Pleasant,  rather.  1713454 

Friday,  May  T — Did  not  read  my  composition  to-day,  for  we  had 
experiments  with  electricity,  and  so  no  compositions  were  read. 
Pleasant  and  rather  warm.  Nearly  through  the  Funeral  Oration,  quite 
difficult,  but  very  interesting.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  a  busy  day.  I 
shall  probably  be  occupied  in  Aunty’s  work  till  noon,  and  have  much 
of  my  own. 

Saturday,  May  5. — Raked  over  the  front  yard,  and  the  grass  in  the 
garden, — wheeled  five  wheelbarrows  full  of  ashes  out  into  the  street, 
sawed  and  split  up  five  large  sticks  of  pine  wood— sawed  five  sticks  of 
hard  wood, — carried  Auntie  Minot’s  silver  over  to  her  house — raked 
up  her  part  and  carried  away  the  rubbish — finished  raising  the  border 
°f  my  garden. 
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Sunday,  May  6. — Went  to  church  all  day.  We  have  as  beautiful 
singing  as  we  used  to  have,  I  suppose,  but  in  some  way,  it  did  not 
seem  as  beautiful  as  it  used  to,  to-day.  I  suppose  I  have  got  sort  of 
used  to  it,  so  it  does  not  strike  me  so  freshly  as  it  used  to.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  is  rather  dull  still,  but  he  is  improving,  people  think. 

Monday,  May  7. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Get  along  pretty  well 
now-a-days.  Am  studying  very  hard  now.  I  have  been  very  industrious 
all  winter.  We  have  got  along  amazingly  in  Greek  Reader.  As  soon  as 
we  get  through  the  Euterpe,  which  is  the  last  prose  in  the  book,  we 
shall  review,  and  go  right  through. 

Tuesday ,  May  8.— Finished  the  Funeral  Oration.  It  is  very  difficult 
but  interesting.  The  season  is  very  backward  indeed.  Even  the  grass 
has  not  fairly  become  green  yet.  I  don’t  know  when  the  fruit  trees  will 
blossom.  1  have  planted  beets  and  melons.  The  former  have  just 
peeped  up. 

Wednesday,  May  9. — Still  very  chilly  and  damp.  We  have  now  and 
then  a  warm  day,  but  the  damp  and  unpleasant  predominate.  Little 
Margie  said,  “First  we  have  a  cold  day,  and  then  a  warm  day,  and 
then  two  or  three  cold  days.”  It  is  really  warm  and  pleasant  only 
“  semi-occasionally  ”. 

Thursday,  May  10. — Things  are  beginning  to  sprout  up  a  little.  The 
trees  are  beginning  to  bud  a  little,  and  only  a  little.  I  hope  the  Spring 
will  come  before  long.  We  are  getting  along  fast  in  the  Euterpe,  which 
is  much  easier  than  we  expected.  It  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  we  have 
had  yet  in  Greek.  Whittemore  and  I  have  determined  to  enter  Sopho¬ 
more  a  year  from  next  Commenc’nt. 

Friday,  May  11. — Comp,  and  Dec.  day.  My  turn  to  speak.  I  was 
prepared  to  speak  “Sargent  13uz-fuz”  speech  in  the  case  of  “Bardell 
vs.  Pickwick”,  but  as  we  had  no  time  for  declamation,  I  very  luckily 
was  not  required  to  speak,  and  so  it  will  do  for  next  time.  It  is  a  very 
long  piece.  Everything  seems  to  be  going  on  very  well.  Have  to  keep  a 
fire  in  the  stove  nearly  all  the  time. 
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Saturday,  May  12. — No  school  to-day.  In  the  morning  when  I  be¬ 
gan  to  sawr  my  customary  stock  of  wood  my  headache  which  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  lately  came  on  so  severely  that  I  had  to  come  into  the 
house  and  lie  down  on  the  bed,  and  I  felt  quite  sick  all  day.  I  couldn’t 
do  anything  all  day,  and  eat  hasty  pudding  for  dinner.  Went  to  bed 
early. 

Sunday,  May  13. — Went  to  church  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
I  had  a  bad  headache,  and  it  rained  heavily  in  the  afternoon,  so  I  did 
not  go  in  the  afternoon.  Studied  three  hours  and  a  half  on  my 
Greek.  Went  to  Sunday  School  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Dodge,  as  I  think 
I  said  before,  is  my  teacher.  He  is  very  pleasant,  and  explains  every¬ 
thing,  and  so  he  makes  the  exercises  very  interesting. 

Monday,  May  1\ \. — Was  lying  on  the  bed  all  day.  Got  up  about 
twelve  and  had  no  breakfast.  Eat  a  small  bowl — two  teacups — of  gruel 
for  dinner.  Went  to  bed  early.  Had  about  two  square  inches  of  dry 
toast  for  supper  and  had  tea.  Altogether  I  had  a  very  miserable  day.  I 
had  a  dreadful  headache  all  the  morning,  which  I  found  to  be  much 
relieved  by  a  wet  cloth  round  my  head. 

Tuesday,  May  15. — Felt  quite  smart  to-day.  I  was  rather  weak,  but 
in  no  pain.  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  sickness  that  I  regard  a  headache 
of  two  days  duration  as  something  very  formidable.  I’m  sure  1  get 
starved  enough.  Went  to  school  all  day.  Got  along  very  well  indeed. 
1‘lcasant  and  at  mid-day  unpleasantly  warm.  Summer  is  coming. 

Wednesday,  May  16. — Went  to  school  all  day.  Getting  along  in  the 
Euterpe  very  well  indeed.  We  like  it  very  much  indeed.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  some  pleasant  days  now,  although  the  majority  are 
very  damp  and  unpleasant.  The  season  is  very  backward  indeed,  but 
tilings  are  beginning  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  growing. 

Thursday,  May  17. — To-morrow  is  my  turn  to  have  a  composition. 
I  have  none  prepared  but  guess  I  shall  get  off,  as,  Mr.  Ilagar  has  been 
sick  some  time;  and  has  not  been  to  school,  and  Mr.  Leverett,  the 
assistant,  is  not  so  strict  as  he  is.  At  any  rate  I  can  rewrite  an  old  one 
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on  “Obstinacy”  which  I  have  never  read  before  the  school,  and  that 
will  do  just  as  well. 

Friday,  May  IS. — Mr.  Leverctt  told  us  this  morning  that  Mr.  Hagar 
told  him  to  tell  the  boys  to  hand  in  their  compositions  as  usual,  and 
when  he  got  well,  he  would  correct  them.  So  I  rewrote  the  old  one,  and 
did  not  have  to  read  it.  Almost  every  day  is  unpleasant.  My  beets  and 
peas  have  grown  like  everything,  and  I  expect  I  shall  be  very  lucky 
this  year  in  my  garden. 

Saturday,  May  19. — No  school  to-day.  Sawed  some  wTood  but  not  as 
much  as  usual.  Did  not  feel  very  smart.  Took  out  all  the  flowers  which 
we  keep  in  the  house  in  winter.  Sunk  or  transplanted  them.  Got  some 
flowers  in  at  Uncle  Doctor’s,  and  set  them  out  in  my  garden.  He  gave 
me  some  dahlia  bulbs,  among  other  things.  Carried  some  flowers  to 
Aunt  Minot’s  and  set  them  out  for  her  in  forenoon. 

Simday,  May  20. — Mr.  Reynolds  preached  all  day.  Not  very  extra. 
Get  along  nicely  at  Sunday  School.  We  have  not  had  any  books  yet 
from  the  Library.  The  books  have  been  covered,  but  not  arranged  yet. 
Probably,  they  say,  we  shall  have  them  next  Sunday.  I  don’t  believe 
we  shall  have  them,  so  I  shan’t  be  disappointed. 

Monday,  May  21. — Wliittemore  and  I  hope  to  get  to  the  Cyropaedia 
in  review  this  week.  Last  Thursday  we  finished  the  Euterpe,  and  as 
that  completes  the  prose  of  the  Greek  Reader,  we  began  to  review  this 
morning.  We  took  the  fables  to-day  and  we  hope  to  take  the  Dialogues 
in  three  lessons,  or  at  least  in  four,  and  take  the  last  lesson  on  Friday. 
Next  week  is  vacation. 

Tuesday,  May  22. — We  took  the  first  seven  dialogues  to-day.  The 
weather  is  becoming  warmer  but  we  have  fire  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  We  have  burned  a  great  deal  of  hard  wood,  and  two  or  three 
times  the  usual  quantity  of  pine  wood,  which  comes  rather  hard  on 
me,  as  I  saw  and  split  all  the  wood  we  use  winter  and  summer,  which 
furnishes  a  never-failing  occupation. 

Wednesday,  May  23. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Only  two  more  days 
of  school  before  vacation.  I  feel  the  need  of  it  very  much,  we  have  had 
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such  a  long  term  of  school.  We  have  had  no  vacation  since  Thanks¬ 
giving.  This  afternoon  we  heard  that  we  were  to  be  examined  Friday, 
so  that  has  stopped- our  review.  We  have  got  to  look  up  considerably, 
and  fly  round,  having  so  little  time  to  prepare. 

Thursday ,  May  2J. — Worked  hard  at  my  books  all  day.  Hope  I 
shall  not  be  examined  much.  We  are  going  to  be  examined  by  the 
Grammar-School  Committee.  This  is  the  first  year  they  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  us.  Our  school  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  a 
fund  left  by  the  apostle  Eliot  for  that  purpose. 

The  Eliot  School,  according  to  an  old  record  found  among  some 
time-worn  books  and  papers,  had  its  beginning  on  October  2,  1676, 
when  thirty-eight  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  or  Fond  Plain,  donated 
£l4,lls,  to  be  paid  annually  for  twelve  years  for  the  support  of  a 
school,  “the  sum  according  to  subscription  to  be  made  in  corn,  the 
half  Indian  com  &  ye  other  half  in  English,  at  the  current  prices  among 
us.”  To  this  subscription  Joseph  Weld  donated  10  shillings  and  John 
Weld  £l.  The  annual  payment  of  the  sum  donated  by  the  thirty-eight 
subscribers  was  made  to  John  Weld,  Senior,  Edward  Morris  and  John 
Watson,  who  were  the  first  Feoffees  or  Trustees.  The  Feoffees  were 
impowered  to  contract  with  a  master  to  teach  the  children.  “The 
place  where  the  school  is  agreed  upon  to  be  kept,”  says  the  old  record, 
“is  between  William  Davis’  and  Nath.  Garie’s.”  It  was  named  the 
Jamaica  School  in  Roxbury.  Several  pieces  of  land  were  donated  to  the 
school,  possibly  either  for  the  income  that  might  be  derived  therefrom, 
or  for  building  purposes.  The  first  donation  “for  the  use  of  the  school 
only,”  was  made  by  John  Ruggles  and  consisted  of  the  triangular 
piece  of  land  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  3rd  Parish  of  Roxbury, 
where  Soldiers’  Monument  now  stands.  The  deed  is  dated  October  16, 
1676.  One  such  land  gift  was  a  parcel  of  salt  marsh  “measuring  about 
two  acres  or  thereabout  little  more  or  less,”  situate  upon  an  island, 
bounded  northerly  by  the  Great  Creek”  etc.,  etc.  “The  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Eliot  (who  excelled  them  all)  in  Land”  gave  75  acres  on  July  10, 
1689,  as  stated  in  “a  catalogue  of  memorable  donors.” 
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Mr.  Eliot’s  property  was  conveyed  by  deed  to  John  Weld,  John 
Gore,  John  Watson  and  Samuel  Gore.  In  1727,  Joseph  Weld,  the  only 
survivor  of  this  body  of  men,  memorialized  the  legislature,  and 
“prayed  that  three  other  persons  be  appointed  as  trustees,  with  power 
to  fill  vacancies  as  they  may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise.”  The  prayer 
of  this  memorial  was  granted,  and  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Jr.,  Caleb 
Stedman  and  John  Weld  joined  the  memorialist  as  Trustees. 

In  the  minute  record  book  is  a  note  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors  on  May  21,  1787:  “Voted,  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse,” 
Ebcnezer  Weld,  Esq.,  -Moderator.  The  old  records  show  how  deeply 
the  members  of  the  Weld  family  were  interested  in  the  school,  for 
their  names  appear  frequently  as  trustees,  or  moderators  of  meetings. 
The  present  brick  schoolhouse  on  Eliot  Street  was  erected  in  1831. 

John  Eliot,  “the  Indian  Apostle,”  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England.  He  landed  in  New  England,  1031.  After  two 
years’  study  of  the  Indian  language  he  preached  a  long  sermon  in  the 
native  dialect  at  Nonantum.  With  his  colleagues,  Thomas  Weld,  who 
was  the  brother  of  Frank’s  ancestor  Captain  Joseph  Weld,  and 
Richard  Mather,  Eliot  prepared  an  English  metrical  version  of  the 
psalms,  the  “Bay  State  Psalm  Book”  (Cambridge  1040)  which  was 
the  first  book  printed  in  New  England.  lie  wrote  several  religious 
works,  but  the  one  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  tongue  of  the  Algonquins,  the  Massachusetts  tribe  of 
Indians.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Roxbury,  and  John  Eliot  was  his  assistant. 

Friday,  May  2b. — We  were  examined  to-day  by  the  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Rev.’s  Mr.  Reynolds,  Lincoln,  Laurie  and  Dr.  Seaverns. 
The  latter  is  just  from  college  and  on  that  account  is  very  sharp.  I  was 
examined  in  Virgil  and  Greek  Reader.  We  did  not  get  along  as  well  as 
we  did  last  time,  not  having  so  much  time. 

Saturday,  May  26. — I  worked  till  quarter  past  eleven,  nearly  all  the 
forenoon,  levelling  off  the  front  yard  and  burying  old  leaves.  After 
dinner  I  worked  till  quarter  before  three,  digging  up  the  weeds  in  the 
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avenue  and  sawing  wood.  Then  I  played  marbles  over  at  Uncle 
Stephen’s  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Sunday,  May  27. — Mr.  Andrew  Peabody  of  Portsmouth  preached 
all  day.  In  the  morning  he  preached  very  nicely  indeed,  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  not  quite  so  good.  Went  to  Sunday  School.  We  did 
not  have  our  books  to-day,  so  I  was  wise  in  not  expecting  them.  Her¬ 
bert  Whitney  played  on  the  new  Serapliina.  He  played  better  than  the 
lady  last  Sunday. 

Monday,  May  28. — First  day  of  the  May  vacation.  It  lasts  till 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  We  have  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next 
week  because  they  are  the  days  of  the  Teachers’  Convention.  I  feel 
all  tired  out  with  study,  and  it  seems  very  refreshing.  Sunny  and 
warm  all  day.  Almost  summer. 

Tuesday,  May  29. — Sawed  some  wood,  played  with  Henry  Mackin¬ 
tosh.  He  came  over  from  Cambridge  yesterday  afternoon.  He  is  going 
to  stay  till  Thursday.  We  went  up  and  got  the  clean  clothes  and  drove 
up  to  Uncle  William’s  on  the  way, — afterwards,  over  to  Milton.  Uncle 
has  his  clothes  washed  in  Louder’s  Lane. 

Wednesday,  May  30. — Alter  having  sawed  my  usual  quantity  of 
wood,  viz.  five  logs  of  hard  wood,  and  enough  pine  to  last  till  next 
day,  I  went  over  to  Uncle  Stephen’s,  and  played  with  Henry  Mackin¬ 
tosh  and  Stevie.  We  had  a  nice  time,  but  the  weather  is  vfery  warm  and 
debilitating.  Quite  dry. 

Thursday,  May  31. — We  obtained  Uncle  Stephen’s  permission  to 
make  a  raft  on  his  little  pond  behind  our  house.  We  have  made  a  raft — 
which  bears  two  very  well  and  three  went  quite  well,  but  when  we  moved 
round  much,  the  water  came  up.  We  rigged  a  mast  and  sail,  and  it 
worked  beautifully. 

Friday,  June  1. — To-day  we  worked  till  eleven  o’clock  making  a  cut 
water  to  put  at  the  front  of  the  raft,  as  a  substitute  for  the  bows  of  a 
ship,  to  make  it  go  easier.  We  made  a  new  mast  as  I  broke  the  other, 
by  running  ashore  and  a  gust  of  wind  came,  and  as  it  couldn’t  yield  any 
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since  it  was  resting  on  the  bottom,  it  broke  off.  Cloudy,  sunny,  windy, 
cloudy,  showery.  Saidy  is  coming  tomorrow  at  eleven. 

Saturday,  June  2. — To-day  my  dear  sister  Saidy  came  down  from 

t 

Bridgewater.  She  came  in  the  cars  to  Boston,  then  in  the  omnibus  out 
here.  She  arrived  at  the  omnibus  office,  at  about  quarter  before  eleven, 
and  I  met  her  there.  She  likes  the  school  very  much  indeed.  She  has  a 
vacation  of  a  week  and  then  goes  back.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  little 
party  at  Uncle  Frank’s. 

Sunday,  June  3. — Went  to  Sunday-School.  Had  books  to-day  from 
the  Library,  so  I  was  agreeably  disappointed.  I  got  “Jonas’  Stories” 
a  book  which  I  have  long  wished  to  get,  but  I  find  it  is  too  young  for 
me  now.  We  hand  in  a  list  of  three  books  from  which  the  Librarian 
selects  one  which  is  in  the  Library.  If  they  are  all  out  we  select  three 
others. 

Monday,  June  J. — To-day  was  election-day.  School  does  not  keep 
to-day  or  to-morrow  because  the  Convention  of  the  School-Teachers 
of  Norfolk  County  is  held,  on  them.  Stevie  and  I  rode  in  town  with 
Uncle  Stephen,  made  some  lemonade  with  Georgie,  went  to  East 
Boston  to  see  a  ship  of  Uncle  Win’s,  came  back,  got  an  ice-cream,  saw 
Governor,  soldiers,  cannon,  got  a  bottle  of  beer,  took  supper,  came 
home. 

»  1 

Tuesday,  June  5. — Wednesday  school  begins.  Finished  sawing  up 
the  hard  wood,  and  piled  it  up,  swept  up  the  barn,  and  made  things 
slick  generally.  Am  invited  to  go  to  Mr.  George  Minot’s  to-morrow 
evening.  Grandmother  went  into  town  to-day  in  a  carriage  with  Willie. 
She  is  going,  by  Uncle  Stephen’s  request,  to  have  her  picture  taken. 

Wednesday,  June  6. — This  day  school  commenced.  In  the  evening 
went  to  Uncle  Frank’s  with  the  intention  of  taking  tea  there,  and 
going  up  to  the  Minot’s  with  them  but  when  I  got  over  there,  I  found 
that  they  had  gone  up  there,  and  so  I  had  no  supper,  I  went  up  there 
and  had  nothing  all  the  evening  and  walked  half-way  home,  nearly 
three  miles  in  all,  without  anything  to  eat. 
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Thursday ,  June  7. — Went  over  to  Uncle  Stephen’s  to  tea.  This 
morning  Uncle  Stephen  and  Aunt  Margie  started  oh  to  be  gone  on  a 
little  journey  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  Aunty  needs  some  rest  very 
much,  she  has  been  so  confined  all  winter  and  now  as  Aunt  Anna  is 
here,  she  is  able  to  leave  Grandmother.  Rainy,  unpleasant. 

Friday,  June  S. — Staid  as  much  as  possible  with  Saidy.  She  is  going 
up  to  school  again  to-morrow.  We  are  to  go  to  the  Athenaeum  to¬ 
morrow  to  see  the  paintings  and  statuary.  I  have  never  been  yet  and 
expect  to  enjoy  myself  very  much.  Shall  not  see  Saidy  again  for  eight 
weeks. 

Saturday,  June  9. — Went  into  town  in  the  morning  in  the  cars.  Saw 
the  paintings  and  statuary  in  the  Athenaeum.  Some  of  them  were  very 
handsome.  But  I  don’t  think  that  I  have  much  taste  as  a  general  thing 
for  art.  I  saw  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  “Shipwrecked  Mother  and 
Child”,  by  Brackett.  Saw  Saidy  off  in  the  afternoon  at  4^*  Old 
Colony  R.  R. 

Sunday,  June  10. — Went  to  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Dodge  was  absent 
(I  believe  he  had  gone  to  Dorchester  to  see  his  father  or  mother,  I 
don’t  know  which)  and  so  Mr.  Winslow,  or  “Hairs”  (which  is  his 
popular  designation,  on  account  of  his  immense  beard,  which  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  cut  off)  heard  us.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  got  my  lesson  well,  which  was  very  lucky. 

Monday,  June  11. — Went  to  school  all  day.  I  feel  rather  lonely  now. 
Saidy  and  Aunt  Margie  both  are  away,  but  I  shall  get  over  it  in  a  day 
or  two.  Aunty  probably  will  not  be  back  till  next  Saturday,  although 
she  may  return  sooner.  She  is  going  to  make  a  trip  round  in  New  York 
State  somewhere,  she  does  not  exactly  know  where. 

Tuesday,  June  12. — As  soon  as  I  got  home  from  school,  I  went  over 
to  Uncle  Stephen’s  and  made  peasticks  and  planted  them  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  while  Stevie  had  gone  to  Boston  to  drive  Aunt  Anna  Balch  and 
Hannah.  I  worked  after  supper  with  Stevie  at  the  same  business  till 
o’clock,  making  in  all  G  hours  of  hard  work  in  a  school  day. 
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Wednesday ,  June  13. — After  school  to-day  I  worked  five  hours,  that 
is,  till  eight  o’clock  with  Stevie,  fixing  peas.  We  want  to  get  them 
finished-  very  much,  before  Uncle  Stephen  gets  home.  He  may  come 
any  moment  now,  and  so  we  want  to  finish  them  as  quick  as  possible. 
We  have  got  about  two-thirds  of  them  all  fixed  now. 

Thursday,  June  l^.. — To-day  by  five  hours  more  hard  work  we  finally 
finished  the  peas.  There  were  seven  rows  each  about  forty  rods  long, 
and  we  had  to  break  up  all  the  brush  nearly,  from  large  branches.  In 
the  evening  Uncle  Gardner  asked  if  peas  needed  to  be  sticked,  as  he 
had  some.  I  offered  to  slick  them  for  him.  He  offered  me  ten  cents  a 
row,  and  of  course  I  refused  any  compensation. 

Friday,  June  15. — Went  to  school  all  day.  Spoke  a  piece  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  the  speech  of  Sergeant  Buz-fuz’  in  the  case  of  Bardell  vs. 
Pickwick.  It  is  over  two  pages  of  Sergeant’s  Standard  Speaker.  How¬ 
ever,  I  got  through  it  without  any  trouble.  Got  a  few  lettuce  plants  to 
set  out,  at  Uncle  William’s  place. 

Saturday,  June  16. — Went  to  work  upon  Uncle  Gardner’s  peas  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Worked  hard  till  three  o’clock,  and  when 
I  came  home  to  get  some  more  brush  I  found  Aunt  Margie  had  come 
home.  She  has  had  a  very  nice  time.  Talked  an  hour  with  her,  then 
finished  the  peas.  Got  through  at  a  little  before  five.  Hardest  day’s 
work  that  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 

SuJiday,  June  17. — Went  to  Sunday  School  and  got  “  Private  Purse”, 
I  returned  “Beechnut”,  which  I  had  last  Sunday.  A  Mr.  Putnam  just 
from  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  originally  from  North  Danvers 
preached  all  day.  He  had  very  fine  sermons,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
very  talented  preacher.  He  is  about  to  be  settled  over  Mt.  Pleasant 
Society,  vice  Alger  resigned. 

Monday,  June  18. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Whittemore  began  to 
be  absent  this  week  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  work  on  his  father’s 
farm.  He  is  taking  the  whole  care  of  his  father’s  farm  this  summer  as 
Mr.  Whittemore  is  undertaking  a  piggery  in  which  he  hopes  to  make 
some  money.  Good  luck  go  with  him. 
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! Tuesday ,  June  19. — Went  to  school  all  day.  Very  cold  indeed.  Got 
some  tomato  plants  of  Mr.  Holbrook  last  week.  He  gave  me  thirty- 
five  for  fourpence,  Uncle  Stephen  got  some  this  spring  and  had  to  give 
sixpence  a  piece  for  them.  I  dug  up  a  place  and  planted  them. 

Wednesday ,  June  20. — Begun  the  Anabasis  in  review  to-day.  Got 
about  four  pages,  but  when  I  had  just  begun  to  recite  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
Baptist  Minister,  came  in,  and  began  to  examine  me,  and  so  I  only 
could  recite  a  couple  of  pages.  I  got  along  very  well,  although  I  was 
surprised. 

Thursday ,  June  21. — This  morning  just  after  I  had  got  to  the  school 
house  before  school  began,  Uncle  Stephen  and  Stevie  came  to  the 
school  yard,  and  I  went  up  to  them  to  see  what  they  wanted,  and  he 
said  he  was  going  to  take  me  to  Gloucester.  I  got  excused  at  eleven, 
and  dressed  myself,  and  Stevie  &  I  went  in  town  at  twelve  &  waited 
till  Uncle  Stephen  came.  We  then  went  down  to  Gloucester  by  the 
Eastern  railroad.  We  got  there  in  an  hour  &  a  half.  We  caught  fish  & 
dug  clams. 

Friday,  June  22. — Spent  the  night  at  Mrs.  Wanson’s,  where  Uncle 
always  goes.  LTncle  killed  (soberly  and  in  all  truth)  over  a  hundred 
mosquitoes  before  he  went  to  bed.  Stevie  and  I  got  up  at  four-o’clock, 
and  went  to  dig  some  clams,  but  the  tide  was  too  high.  We  got  a  few 
checkerberries  and  wild  strawberries.  Took  breakfast  &  then  we  got  a 
lot  of  clams  and  went  fishing,  but  we  couldn’t  get  any  fish,  as  it  was 
low  tide.  Went  over  to  some  rocks,  having  first  taken  a  bath,  and  saw 
the  lighthouse  in  the  afternoon.  Uncle  caught  a  rock-cod  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  We  had  a  splendid  time. 

>4 

Saturday,  June  23. — Got  up  at  five  o’clock,  and  took  a  bath  in  the 
sea.  Fished  and  caught  a  few  fish  before  breakfast.  After  breakfast  we 
"ent  out  in  the  boat  cod-fishing.  Uncle  Stephen  caught  a  very  good 
sized  one,  and  Mrs.  Wanson’s  boy,  “Lazy  Clarence”,  caught  a  small 
one.  Stevie  and  I  caught  each  a  large  pollock.  Uncle  caught  an  enor¬ 
mous  skate.  Started  home  at  9.  Got  here  at  one  o’clock. 
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Sunday,  June  21>. — Very  tired  after  my  spree.  I  shouldn’t,  however, 
have  any  objections  to  going  on  another.  Went  to  Sunday  School.  Got 
for  my' book  this  week,  “The  Captive  in  Patagonia”.  Expected  it 
would  be  splendid,  but  it  wasn’t.  Went  to  the  Baptist  Sunday  School 
Celebration.  It  occurs  once  a  year.  The  children  sang  sweetly.  There 
were  about  75  children  singing. 

Monday ,  June  25. — Went  to  school.  Studied  very  hard,  as  usual. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  can  add  the  “as  usual”  with  sincerity  and  truth. 
I  intend  to  finish  the  Anabasis  this  week.  It  will  be  about  six  pages  a 
day,  or  not  quite  as  much.  I  am  keeping  my  garden  in  good  order,  and 
shall  have  a  nice  crop. 

Tuesday,  June  26. — Went  to  school  all  day.  Am  getting  along  pretty 
well.  Play  goals  at  recess  generally  when  it  isn’t  too  hot.  We  haven’t 
had  any  very  warm  weather  yet.  Plope  we  shan’t — any  uncomfortable 
heat, — although  of  course  we  shall.  A  week  from  to-morrow  is  the 
fourth  of  July. 

Wednesday,  June  27. — The  fourth  of  July  is  a  week  from  to-day.  We 
shall  probably  go  up  to  Uncle  William’s  in  the  evening.  I  hope  some¬ 
body  wall  give  me  some  crackers  to  fire  off,  as  I  don’t  think  I  can  afford 
to  buy  any  myself.  Uncle  Doctor  gave  some  to  us  boys  till  last  year, 
when  he  gave  us  none,  probably  forgetting. 

Thursday,  June  2S. — There  is  going  to  be  a  big  party  to  Punkapoag 
to-morrow.  I  expected  to  go,  but  Aunty  said  I  couldn’t  leave  school  so 
soon  again  after  I  had  been  to  Gloucester.  But  finally  in  the  evening 
she  consented  to  let  me  go.  I  expect  it  was  on  Susie’s  account,  for  she 
has  never  been  and  it  wouldn’t  do  to  let  her  go  and  not  me. 

Friday,  June  29. — Went  to  Punkapoag.  Started  in  an  omnibus 
(which  Uncle  hired)  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  got  there 
about  half-past  eight.  We  went  down  to  the  Pond,  and  went  out  (to 
the  number  of  twenty-three)  in  two  big  fiat-bottomed  boats.  Had 
eight  girls  and  women  in  our  boat,  who  couldn’t  bait  a  hook.  Mr.  Geo. 
Minot  spent  all  his  time,  and  I  half  of  mine,  in  waiting  on  them.  Took  din¬ 
ner  on  sh ore.  Mr.  Minot  gave  me  a  splendid  time.  G  ot  home  at  6)4  o’clock. 
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Saturday ,  June  30. — Went  to  Boston  on  one  or  two  errands.  Went 
in  tlic  8.35  cars,  and  got  a  bottle  of  cologne  for  Grandmama,  pair  of 
bootees  for  myself — changed  two  jackets,  missed  the  cars,  and  the 
omnibus,  and  got  home  at  12  o’clock.  Went  in  bathing  at  the  Pond. 
When  I  was  at  Punkapoag,  I  swam  sixty-six  strokes,  without  stop¬ 
ping.  Best  swim  I  ever  made. 

Sunday ,  July  1. — Went  to  Sunday  School.  Got  a  book  named 
“Riches  Have  Wings.”  It  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Mr.  Reynolds 
preached.  If  his  delivery  was  good,  he  would  make  a  fine  preacher,  for 
he  really  writes  very  finely.  Let  Mr.  Putnam,  Huntington  or  King 
deliver  Mr.  Reynold’s  sermon  and  they  would  produce  an  excellent 
effect.  He  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  men. 

Monday,  July  2. — Fourth  of  July  day  after  to-morrow.  Georgie 
has  given  me  a  bunch  of  crackers,  and  I  guess  I  shall  buy  a  couple 
more  bunches.  I  haven’t  much  money  but  perhaps  I  shall  have  some 
given  me.  I  expect  to  have  a  splendid  time.  We  are  all  going  up  to 
Uncle  William’s  in  the  evening. 

Tuesday ,  July  3. — To-morrow’s  the  fine  day.  Uncle  Doctor  used  to 
give  us  boys  some  crackers,  and  serpents  every  fourth  till  last  year, 
and  then  he  didn’t  give  us  any,  but  gave  me  a  ninepence.  I  hope  he  is 
going  to  give  us  some  this  year,  for  if  he  don’t  I  shall  be  pretty  poorly 
off,  for  an  outlet  to  my  patriotism. 

Wednesday ,  July  J. — Got  up  at  half-past  five.  Fired  crackers  with 
Stevie  till  breakfast.  Uncle  Gardner  gave  me  forty -eight  cents  to  spend 
and  Uncle  Doctor  gave  me  half-a-dollar.  I  bought  10  double  headed 
crackers,  a  cent-apiece,  and  gave  half  to  Stevie.  Then  I  bought  a 
eocoanut  &  two  small  blue  lights — cocoanut  8  cents,  blue  lights  2  cents 
and  Stevie  and  I  disposed  of  them.  Went  up  to  Uncle  William’s  in  the 
evening.  Fired  off  a  Roman  candle — held  it  in  my  hand.  Walked  home 
at  eleven.  Had  a  splendid  time. 

7  hursday,  July  5. — The  day  before  the  Fourth  Stevie  and  I  got  two 
bunches  of  crackers  each  five  cents  a  bunch — and  a  paper  of  torpedoes 
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between  us, — 12  cents  &  two  large  serpents,  and  three  small  ones  for  a 
cent,  and  two  pinwheels  for  a  cent.  Pretty  good  bargains,  the  two  last. 
The  large  serpents  are  two  cents  a  piece  at  the  stores,  and  the  small 
serpents  one  cent,  so  that  makes  seven  cents  worth  for  one  cent.  The 
pin  wheels  are  at  least  two  or  three  cents  a  piece. 

Friday ,  Jidy  6. — My  turn  to  have  composition,  but  I  got  excused  on 
account  of  my  eyes.  Aunty  told  me  that  she  thought  of  letting  me  go 
up  to  Dalton  to  spend  my  vacation.  She  said  that  first  I  must  have 
everything  in  good  order,  must  saw  &  split  up  all  the  wood,  and  then 
I  could  go.  So  I  am  going  to  work  with  a  will. 

Saturday,  July  7. — Sawed  and  split  a  good  lot  of  wood.  I  must  split 
enough  to  last  six  weeks.  I  have  two  weeks  to  do  it  in.  I  shall  have  to 
dip  out  the  drain  at  least  twice  and  wheel  out  the  ashes  into  the  street 
the  same  number  of  times.  I  have  considerable  before  me,  and  then  I 
want  to  give  my  garden  a  thorough  weeding. 

Sunday,  July  S. — Went  to  church.  Mr.  Reynolds  preached.  Did  not 
go  to  Sunday  School,  as  I  had  been  feeling  very  badly,  because  Aunty 
said  that  I  couldn’t  study  at  home  and  recite  to  Mr.  Leverett,  to  fit 
for  Sophomore  but  that  if  I  could  do  it,  and  stay  in  school,  I  might, 
I  doubt  whether  I  can  do  this,  but  perhaps  I  can. 

Monday,  July  9. — Studied  hard  to-day  at  school  as  I  usually  do. 
This  is  the  last  I  shall  ever  be  at  school  with  Ned  Low  and  Bill  Bond, 
as  next  Monday  they  will  both  be  examined  for  college.  I  like  them 
better  than  any  other  boys  in  school,  and  so  I  am  very  sorry  that  they 
are  going  to  leave.  But  I  hope  to  enter  Sophomore  next  year  and  so  I 
will  be  with  them. 

Tuesday,  Jxdy  10. — To-day  at  dinner,  Aunt  Margie  told  me  that  I 
couldn’t  study  with  Mr.  Leverett,  and  enter  as  Sophomore,  for  all  my 
Uncles  had  talked  it  over  last  night,  and  decided  that  neither  my 
general  health,  nor  the  state  of  my  eyes,  which  for  some  years  have 
troubled  me  a  good  deal,  would  allow  me  to  study  so  hard,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  should  be  obliged  to  study  too  much  after  I  had  entered,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  my  class. 
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Wednesday ,  July  11. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Got  along  pretty 
well.  I  shall  be  very  well  fitted  next  year  to  enter  as  Freshman  at  any 
rate,  that’s  one  comfort.  However,  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me, 
but  1  must  be  thankful  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  going  to  college. 

Thursday,  Jidy  12. — To-morrow  will  in  all  probability  be  the  last 
school  day  of  E.  G.  Low  and  W.  S.  Bond — I  wonder  how  I  shall  feel 
when  my  turn  comes,  which  will  be  in  a  year.  Ed.  Low  feels  afraid  he 
shan’t  get  in,  and  Bill  Bond,  who  is  an  inferior  scholar  feels  just  the 
contrary.  He  says  he  don’t  care  anything  about  the  examination.  I  shall 
be  frightened  enough  next  year.  Aunty  went  to  Gloucester  to-day. 

Friday,  Jidy  13. — To-day  was  my  turn  to  speak,  and  I  was  in  great 
tribulation  about  it,  when  behold  Mr.  Hagar  said  that  we  shouldn’t 
have  the  exercises  to-day,  and  so  the  lesson  of  the  day  would  go  on  as 
usual,  at  which  as  may  be  supposed,  I  wasn’t  at  all  grieved.  We  all 
went  over  to  Uncle  Frank’s  to  a  great  party  this  afternoon,  and  for  a 
wonder  we  boys  were  not  obliged  by  the  host  to  dance,  at  which  we 
felt  much  relieved. 

Saturday,  July  Ilf. — To-day  I  got  up  at  half  past  five  and  went  to 
work  to  give  the  drain  its  first  dipping  out.  I  got  it  finished  in  just  half 
an  hour  being  through  at  six.  I  had  to  work  pretty  smart  or  I  could 
not  have  done  it.  Then  I  sawed  and  split  a  lot  of  wood,  weeded  in  my 
garden,  swept  up  both  the  paths,  and  in  the  afternoon' went  hunting 
with  Stevie  Lowe  (I  think  his  name  is  spelt  so,)  and  he  shot  three 
crows  and  a  red  squirrel,  and  then  he  let  me  take  my  first,  shot.  I  fired 
at  a  chitmunk  squirrel,  about,  (I  should  think)  thirty  feet  off.  I  shot 
him  as  dead  as  a  nit.  Afterwards  went  swimming.  Cured  the  squirrel’s 
skin  as  a  trophy. 

Sunday,  July  15. — Went  to  Sunday  School.  Got  two  books,  “Wood¬ 
worth’s  American  Miscellany”  and  “Folio’s  Philosophy.”  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  preached  in  the  morning,  and  preached  a  very  fine  sermon.  In 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Roxbury  preached  from  the  text, 
“The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.”  He 
preached  finely  about  the  formality  of  the  Pharisees. 
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Monday,  July  16. — To-day  is  the  examination  at  college.  Frankie 
Balch  and  Victor  Oliver  are  to  be  examined  from  Uncle  Stephen’s 
school.  We  are  reviewing  the  Cyropaedia  for  examination  on  Friday 
by  the  Town-Committee,  or,  rather  by  the  Sub-Committee  appointed 
by  it.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Unitarian  minister  at.  West  Roxbury  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  us,  and  he  is  very  capable,  too  capable  of  doing  it. 

Tuesday,  July  17. — Worked  hard  at  splitting  wood.  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  before  the  end  of  the  week,  I  have  to  prepare  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  examination.  I  am  going  to  rewrite  an  old  one.  It  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  work.  Altogether  I  shall  have  my  hands  full.  I  am  going 
to  start  sometime  the  first  part  of  next  week.  I  guess  I  shall  have  a 
pretty  good  time.  Homesick,  perhaps. 

Wednesday,  July  IS — Nearly  finished  splitting  the  wood.  I  sawed 
the  last  big  stick.  It  is  all  sawed  now,  and  I  have  only  about  20  sticks 
to  split,  and  then  it  will  all  be  done.  I  must  clean  out  the  drain,  wheel 
out  the  ashes,  sweep  all  the  paths,  and  weed  out  the  big  path,  before  I 
can  go.  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  with  considerable  work. 

Thursday,  July  19. — Our  examination  very  unexpectedly  took  place 
to-day,  both  Mr.  Ilagar  and  Mr.  Leverett  thought  it  was  to  coine 
to-morrow.  However,  it  went  off  very  finely  indeed.  We  did  very  well 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  especially  the  former.  We,  that  is  Whitte- 

0 

more  and  I  spoke  our  Greek  Dialogue,  which  we  have  given  before. 
It  did  very  well. 

Friday,  July  SO. — We  did  not  have  any  regular  lessons  to-day,  as  it  is 
the  last  day  of  the  term,  but  had  experiments  of  one  kind  and  another, 
and  speaking.  Almost  all  the  boys  spoke  better  than  they  ever  did 
before,  most  probably  because  most  of  them  are  going  to  leave,  and 
felt  spurred  up  by  the  reflection  that  it  was  the  last  speech  they  would 
ever  make  in  school. 

Saturday,  July  21. — Rained  hard  in  the  morning.  I  was  to  meet 
Whittemore  at  the  Toll  Gate,  and  proceed  to  Muddy  Pond  with  him, 
but  Aunty  would  not  let  me  go,  it  was  so  wet.  In  the  afternoon  I 
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started  off  and  by  dint  of  inquiry  I  found  the  place  at  last,  tired  out, 
wet  through,  &c.  But  we  caught  some  fish,  and  we  found  a  wood¬ 
cock  coming  home.  I  let  him  go  in  our  yard.  Had  a  good  time. 

Sunday,  July  22. — Went  to  Sunday  School.  This  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  be  in  this  Sunday  School  for  a  long  time,  as  I  am  going  to  start 
for  Dalton  on  Wednesday  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent.  Mr.  Ellis 
preached  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Alfred  Porter  Putnam  in  the  afternoon. 
Both  very  good  sermons,  but  in  the  forenoon  I  felt  rather  sleepy,  and 
did  not  attend  to  the  sermon.  In  the  afternoon  I  did,  &  liked  it. 

Monday,  July  23. — Sawed  up  a  little  wood,  or  rather  chopped,  and 
weeded  a  little  in  the  path,  and  then  George  came  down,  and  wanted 
me  to  go  up  to  Uncle  Williams,  and  so  Aunty  let  me  go,  and  I  had  a 
splendid  time.  We  made  a  stew  of  raspberries  and  it  was  splendid,  but 
George  spilt  most  all  of  it.  However  there  was  as  much  left  as  was  good 
for  us,  or  as  we  could  eat. 

Tuesday,  July  2J+. — In  the  morning  weeded  in  the  path,  &  in  the 
afternoon  at  two  o’clock  I  bid  them  all  good-by,  and  started  for 
Boston.  Got  there  in  safety,  and  in  endeavoring  to  open  my  valise, 
the  lock  of  which  is  “out  of  kilter”  I  broke  off  the  handle,  Willie  pried 
open  the  valise  at  eleven  when  he  came  home,  and  gave  me  a  dollar. 
Got  to  bed  at  twelve,  and  had  a  short  night’s  sleep.  Went  to  see  Uncle 
Frederick,  but  couldn’t  find  him,  at  his  rooms  or  his  office. 

Wednesday,  July  25. — Started  for  the  Lowell  depot  at  seven  o’clock 
having  thanked  Willie  for  all  his  kindness,  and,  after  having  lost  my 
way,  and  tired  myself  out,  I  reached  the  depot  just  five  minutes  before 
the  cars  started,  half  past  seven.  Procured  my  ticket  through  to  Little¬ 
ton,  aud  after  riding  all  day  reached  Littleton,  at  about  five.  Rode  up 
to  Lancaster  in  the  stage,  and  got  there  about  ten  o’clock.  I  wanted  to 
go  straight  to  Dalton,  but  the  stage  went  the  wrong  way. 

Thursday,  July  26. — Had  an  awful  night  on  account  of  the  mosqui¬ 
toes,  and  bedbugs  at  the  Coos  Hotel,  and  got  up  about  one-o’clock, 
and  pul  on  my  coat,  &  laid  down  on  my  valise,  and  at  four  I  dressed, 
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and  carried  my  valise  down  stairs,  in  readiness  for  the  stage  at  five. 

My  night’s  lodging  cost  me  25  cents.  I  did  not  eat  anything.  Got  to 
Dalton  at  quarter  of  seven,  fare  3^  a  dollar.  My  railroad  fare  was  $2.75. 
Total  $3.50  for  my  whole  journey. 

Friday ,  July  27. — Yesterday  I  fished  and  went  in  swimming,  to-day 
I  went  in  swimming  &  fished.  Had  very  poor  luck.  But  the  first  of 
next  week  we  are  going  trouting  and  expect  to  have  good  luck.  There 
is  a  gentleman  boarding  here  by  name  Blakesly,  who  is  very  fond  of 
fishing,  and  we  expect  to  have  a  nice  time.  Am  very  tired,  as  I  haven’t 
got  over  the  effects  of  my  long  journey  yet. 

Saturday,  July  28. — Still  stuck  to  our  fishing.  Did  not  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  Mean  to  next  week  though.  We  are  going  to  walk  into  the 
trout  like  blazes,  I  tell  you.  We  are  going  to  ride  out  to  a  brook  in 
Whitefield,  going  to  start  very  early,  and  stay  all  day.  We  expect  to 
bring  home  a  nice  string  of  trout.  That  is  much  better  fun  than  fishing 
in  the  river  after  perch  and  dace. 

Sunday,  July  29. — Went  in  the  morning  to  the  Democratic  Church. 
Only  about  twenty  at  any  one  time  in  church,  but  thirty  or  so  in  all. 
Here  they  go  out  of  church  and  come  in  at  all  times  and  seasons.  The 
ICnow-Nothings  turned  the  Democrats  out  of  church,  and  so  they 

worship  in  the  town-house.  Elder  - ,  an  illiterate  Methodist, 

preached.  Many  mistakes  in  grammar. 

Monday,  July  30. — We  were  going  trouting  to-day,  but  it  rained  all 
day  at  intervals.  We  went  up  in  the  steamboat  to  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Blakesly,  Jimmy,  and  I,  and  had  a  real  nice  time.  We  took  dinner  at 
Mr.  Chessman’s  near  the  steamboat  landing,  and  came  down  again  in 
the  afternoon.  The  steamboat  went  finely.  Mr.  Blakesly  wounded  a 
wild  duck,  but  it  crawled  up  into  the  bushes  and  we  couldn’t  get  it. 

Tuesday,  July  31. — Rainy  in  the  morning,  but  at  eleven  o’clock  the 
stage  started  for  the  Mountains,  and  we  got  aboard,  hoping  to  get  a 
chance  to  stop  and  fish  a  little  while,  but  we  met  the  other  stage  in  a 
narrow  place  where  it  couldn’t  turn  round  so  we  had  to  get  onto  it, 
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and  come  home.  Jimmy  and  I  were  stage-sick,  and  went  to  sleep  when 
we  got  home.  Woke  quite  recovered. 

Wednesday,  August  1. — To-day  Jimmy,  Mr.  Blakesly,  and  I  went 
trouting  to  a  brook  out  in  Carroll.  We  were  to  stop  at  Lane’s  near  the 
brook,  and  fish  till  the  stage  came  back,  but  when  it  came  back,  it  did 
not  stop  long  enough  for  us  to  get  up  to  the  house,  &  so  we  were  left. 
We  went  to  fishing  again.  I  had  a  poor  hook,  I  only  caught  three.  Mr. 
Blakesly  caught  fourteen,  Jimmy  seven,  two  dozen  in  all.  I  got  a  good 
ducking.  They  sent  out  for  us  at  night,  and  we  got  home  at  half  past  ten. 

Thursday,  August  2.— The  evening  of  this  day  about  eight  o’clock, 
as  I  was  climbing  up  a  rope  in  the  barn,  when  I  had  got  up  about 
twelve  feet,  it  came  down  and  I  fell  down  on  the  barn  floor.  Albert 
Hunt  carried  me  into  the  house,  and  thought  I  had  broken  two  or 
three  bones  in  my  foot.  I  had  fallen  on  the  outer  side  of  my  left  foot, 
and  bent  it  right  under.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  everybody  said  I 
had  broken  some  bones,  but  when  he  came  he  said  that  I  had  lacerated 
the  annular  ligament. 

Friday,  August  3. — Lay  awake  last  night  with  severe  pain  in  my 
foot.  Very  little  better  to-day.  The  doctor  told  me  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  go  round  on  my  sore  foot  for  four  weeks,  but  as  no  bone  is 
broken  I  think  it  will  get  well  sooner  than  that.  It  will  be  very  dull 
indeed  for  vacation,  but  I  am  thankful  I  was  not  hurt  worse.  I  might 
have  broken  my  leg  or  something  as  bad,  indeed  it  was  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  that  I  didn’t. 

Saturday,  August  J.— - Last  night  I  slept  very  little,  but  to-day  I  feel 
a  great  deal  better.  The  swelling  on  my  foot  has  gone  down  a  good 
deal,  and  the  pain  has  subsided  in  a  great  measure.  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  on  crutches  in  a  week.  The  doctor  came  again 
to-day,  and  said  I  should  be  well  a  great  deal  quicker  than  he  thought 
I  would  the  other  night.  Mr.  Blakesly  says  he  will  make  me  a  pair  of 
crutches. 

Sunday,  August  5. — Did  not  sleep  much  last  night,  being  kept  awake 
by  the  pain  in  my  foot,  but  to-day  it  is  much  better.  In  a  week  I  shall 
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be  able  lo  ride,  and  hobble  around  on  crutches.  Mr.  Blakesly  was  with 
me  all  day,  and  is  going  to  make  me  a  crutch,  and  Jimmy  has  one 
already,  so  I  shall  be  able  to  get  round  very  well.  I  am  thankful  I  am 
not  any  worse  off. 

Monday,  August  6. — Am  getting  along  very  well  indeed.  Hope  by 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  to  be  able  to  go  round  a  little  on  crutches. 
Played  cards  all  day  long  with  Mr.  Blakesly  and  Katie.  Played  back¬ 
gammon  also.  We  played  Whistle  Jack,  and  High,  Low  Jack,  and  the 
Game,  or  as  I  have  heard  it  called  in  fun  “High,  Low,  kick  and  the 
Jam.”  In  very  little  pain. 

Tuesday,  August  7. — Mr.  Blakesly  waisto  make  me  a  crutch  to-day, 
but  he  went  to  Northumberland  in  the  little  steamboat.  Katie  and 
I  played  backgammon  and  cards  all  day  long.  Not  a  very  eventful 
life.  In  the  evening  I  received  two  letters  from  home,  one  from  Aunt 
Margy,  Aunt  Anna,  Susie,  Hattie  and  Lucy,  and  the  other  from 
Georgie. 

Wednesday,  August  8. — This  evening  a  man  professing  to  be  a  ven¬ 
triloquist  &  Magician  or  trick-player,  performed  at  the  town  house. 
I  got  up  at  about  six-o’clock,  &  dressed  myself,  &  went  down  in  a 
wagon.  My  foot  ached  a  good  deal,  and  troubled  me  some  on  that 
account,  but  on  the  whole,  had  a  very  good  time.  The  man  was  very 
skilful.  Admission  15  cents. 

t 

Thursday,  August  9. — I  got  up  to-day  and  went  round  on  an  old 
crutch  of  Jimmy’s.  It  seemed  good  to  go  round,  &  see  how  things  were 
going  on,  but  it  is  very  hard  work  to  go  round  with  a  crutch.  Quite  a 
number  of  chickens  have  been  hatched  since  I  have  been  sick.  It  is 
just  a  week  to-day  since  I  hurt  my  foot.  I  have  got  along  faster  than 
I  thought  I  should. 

Friday,  August  10. — Went  around  on  crutches  to-day.  Mr.  Blakesly 
made  me  a  beautiful  one.  If  I  only  had  another  of  the  same  size  I  should 
be  set  up.  My  foot  is  getting  better.  Katie  has  been  very  attentive  to  me, 
&  has  staid  in  my  room  nearly  all  the  time.  Jimmie  has  not  been  with 
me  much.  He  has  been  out  doors  all  the  time  so  that  I  seldom  saw  him. 
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Saturday,  August  11. — Still  hobbling  round.  My  foot  is  slowly  im¬ 
proving,  &  I  hope  in  a  week  to  be  able  to  walk  quite  well  upon  it. 
I  feel  impatient  to  go  round  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  but  whenever  I 
feel  so,  I  think  how  much  worse  it  would  have  been  if  1  had  broken  my 
leg.  I  could  not  have  got  well  for  two  or  three  months  in  that  case. 

Sunday ,  August  12. — Did  not  go  to  church  on  account  of  my  foot. 
Jimmie  &  I  went  up  to  Lancaster  in  the  morning  for  the  sleight  of 
hand  performer  Mr.  Houghton,  who  was  fined  by  a  drunken  doctor 
Lyman  who  had  been  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  Know- 
Nothings.  We  understood  he  had  been  fined  fifty  dollars,  but  found 
it  was  fourteen.  Aunty  invited  him  to  stay  a  few  days. 

Monday,  August  13. — Went  up  a  little  way  on  the  boat,  about  four 
miles.  It  went  very  well  indeed.  This  was  a  trial  trip.  To-morrow  it  is 
going  up  to  Guildhall.  Perhaps  we  shall  go  up  on  it.  I  have  never  been 
so  far  north  before.  It  is  thirty  miles  to  Guildhall.  The  boat  goes  Sc 
comes  back  the  same  day.  It  is  fifteen  miles  by  the  road,  thirty  by  the 
Connecticut. 

Tuesday,  August  Ilf. — Went  up  on  the  boat  with  Katie,  Jimmie  and 
Mr.  Blakeslv,  &  Mr.  Houghton.  We  had  a  very  nice  time.  We  played 
Whist  in  the  cabin.  Mr.  Blakesly  and  Katie  against  Mr.  Houghton 
and  I.  They  beat  us  three  times,  &  we  beat  them  once.  The  boat  went 
up  in  a  little  over  three  hours  against  the  current.  We  got  on  a  sand¬ 
bank  and  broke  an  arm  of  the  wheel. 

Wednesday,  August  15. — Mr.  Houghton,  Jimmie,  Davy,  (who  came 
from  Hartland  with  his  father  yesterday)  Sc  I  went  pickerel  fishing 
to-day  in  the  skiff.  Mr.  Houghton  caught  nine  pickerel.  Sc  I  caught 
one,  the  rest  didn’t  catch  any.  Mr.  Houghton  went  right  into  the 
water  up  to  his  knees.  He  pulled  up  one  pickerel  &  dropped  it,  and 
caught  it  between  his  knees.  Pretty  quick. 

Thursday,  August  16. — My  foot  improved  a  good  deal  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  so  that  I  am  now  able  to  use  it  quite  comfortably.  I  am 
obliged  to  be  careful  not  to  walk  on  it  much,  so  as  not  to  strain  it. 
Yesterday  as  I  was  going  across  the  entry,  my  crutch  slipped,  and  1 
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fell  on  the  end  of  the  big  toe  of  my  lame  foot,  and  sprained  it  so  severely 
that  it  is  painful  to  walk  on  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  could  have 
walked  quite  well. 

Friday,  August  17. — I  eat  so  many  choke-cherries  yesterday  that  I 
had  an  awful  stomach-ache.  It  lasted  all  the  afternoon,  and  into  the 
night  till  eleven  o’clock,  when  I  got  to  sleep.  I  had  twinges  all  day, 
just  enough  to  remind  me  I  had  had  it,  and  to  make  me  fear  it  was 
coming  again.  Made  a  new  coop,  and  put  a  hen  with  chickens  in  it. 
We  have  about  fortjMiine  chickens  in  all. 

Saturday,  August  18. — Made  another  coop  in  readiness  for  a  hen, 
which  is  hatching.  We  have  three  hens  setting.  Two  of  them  have 
begun  to  hatch,  and  the  other  will  do  so  in  about  a  week.  Probably  we 
shall  have  about  sixty  chickens  in  all.  The  weather  is  very  cold  and 
chilly.  Many  people  are  going  away  from  the  White  Mountains  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather.  Aunty  is  going  to  take  me  there  soon. 

Sunday,  August  19. — My  foot  still  being  lame,  I  did  not  go  to 
church.  Last  night  I  received  a  letter  from  Aunt  Margie.  She  con¬ 
sented  to  the  plan  which  I  proposed  in  my  last.  I’desired  to  work  on  a 
farm  this  fall,  as  it  would  be  a.  rest  to  my  mind  and  eyes,  and  excellent 
exercise  for  my  body.  So  1  am  going  to  stay  in  Dalton  for  three  months 
and  a  half  from  this  time.  I  shall  be  homesick  enough  before  I  go  home. 

Monday,  August  20. — Took  a  hen  with  seven  chickens  just  hatched, 
and  put  her  in  a  coop.  Boiled  a  kettleful  of  potatoes  for  the  chickens. 
We  boil  about  six  or  eight  quarts  of  small  potatoes  every  day  for  them. 
There  are  six  hens  and  about  forty-five  chickens.  Wrote  to  Aunty 
to-day,  I  wrote  another  letter  to  her  yesterday.  I  have  written  since  I 
came  here,  six  letters  to  Aunty,  one  to  George,  one  to  Stevie  and  one  to 
Nat  Bradish.  Pretty  good  practice. 

Tuesday ,  August  21. — To-day  we  had  a  hen  hatch  sixteen  chickens. 
We  took  the  hen  that  had  the  largest  chickens  out  of  her  coop  and 
put  this  one  in.  We  have  nine  broods  of  chickens.  There  are  about 
seventy  in  all.  To-day  one  of  the  chickens  that  we  let  out  was  stepped 
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on  by  a  horse  and  got  its  foot  all  crushed  up.  Then  the  other  chickens 
pulled  nearly  all  the  skin  off.  We  amputated  the  foot,  did  the  leg  up  in 
a  bandage  and  put  him  in  a  basket. 

Wednesday,  August  22. — The  chicken  is  getting  along  very  well. 
Last  night  we  put  him  under  a  hen  that  is  hatching.  I  have  got  so  I 
can  walk  pretty  well  on  my  foot.  Went  fishing  on  the  dam,  and  caught 
two  dace.  In  Jamaica  Plain  they  call  them  shiners.  Went  in  swimming 
for  the  first  time  since  I  hurt  my  foot.  Plad  a  beautiful  time.  Went  in 
again  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  very  nice  place  to  swim  in  the  mill  pond. 

Thursday ,  August  23. — Went  into  the  water  again.  Had  a  very  nice 
time  indeed.  I  have  not  improved  much  in  swimming  since  I  came  up 
here.  In  fact  I  haven’t  been  in  more  than  half-a-dozen  times,  as  my 
foot  has  restrained  me  for  three  weeks.  Next  week  is  the  last  of  my 
vacation.  After  that  I  am  going  hop-picking  up  at  Free  Beedee’s,  then 
to  Squire  Taylor’s. 

Friday,  August  24. — Some  people  are  here  from  Portland  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  There  is  one  from  Montreal  and  then  Mr.  Blakesly  and  his  wife 
from  Waterbury,  Conn.  In  all  there  are  about  a  dozen.  Next  Monday 
there  is  a  circus,  menagerie  and  Tom  Thumb  to  be  exhibited  at  Lan¬ 
caster.  I  suppose  we  shall  go.  I  desire  to  see  Tom  Thumb,  but  do  not 
care  much  for  the  other  exhibitions. 

4 

Saturday,  August  25. — The  chicken  with  one  foot  died  to-day.  It  got 
along  very  well  for  two  or  three  days,  eat  a  good  deal,  and  ran  round 
pretty  smartly,  but  to-day,  it  would  not  eat,  and  was  stiff  and  shortly 
after  it  died.  I  felt  sorry,  for  I  expected  it  would  live,  but  at  any  rate, 
we  did  a  good  deal  of  good,  for  we  made  him  comparatively  comfort¬ 
able,  and  did  all  we  could  to  cure  him. 

Sunday,  August  23. — To-day  Jimmie  felt  rather  sick.  He  eat  too 
many  choke-cherries.  Last  night  we  went  out  riding  up  the  river.  The 
moon  shone  brightly  and  it  was  very  pleasant  indeed.  We  went  to 
meet  the  steamboat.  It  came  along,  and  looked  splendidly.  It  went 
very  fast,  I  guess  I  shall  ride  on  it  some  more  in  a  day  or  two. 
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Monday,  August  27'. — To-day  we  went  up  to  the  circus.  The  steam¬ 
boat  went  up,  and  carried  about  fifty  or  sixty  people.  It  started  about 
half-past  nine,  and  got  up  at  half-past  eleven.  It  is  fifteen  miles  by  the 
river,  and  it  was  delayed  about  half  an  hour.  So  the  running  time  was 
an  hour  and  a  half.  I  saw  Tom  Thumb  and  got  in  for  nothing,  for  Mr. 
Taylor  got  a  ticket  for  me,  and  then  could  not  find  me,  and  so  I  went 
in.  Afterwards  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Taylor  sold  the  ticket  to  Sam 
Thompson  when  he  couldn’t  find  me.  Got  home  at  half-past  seven. 

Tuesday,  August  28. — Played  truck  a  little  to-day.  There  don’t 
seem  to  be  much  to  do  here.  I  hope  we  shall  start  for  the  Mountains 
Thursday  but  I  don't  expect  to.  I  want  to  go  up  on  the  Mountain 
very  much,  and  I  hope  I  shall.  It  was  very  cold  in  the  morning,  but  it 
cleared  off  very  pleasant.  We  have  very  chilly  fogs  here  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  so  that  we  often  have  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  day. 

Wednesday,  August  29. — Aunt  Katie  intended  to  start  for  the  White 
Mts.  to-morrow,  but  to-night,  she  said  she  should  not  take  us  till 
Friday.  I  hoped  she  would  start  to-morrow,  but  I  did  not  exactly  ex¬ 
pect  it.  The  mornings  are  very  cold  and  foggy  here  now,  but  the  middle 
of  the  day  is  often  very  warm.  If  we  have  a  fog  in  the  morning  the  day 
is  sure  to  be  pleasant. 

Thursday,  August  SO. — To-night  Aunty  said  that  she  should  not 
start  till  next  Monday  and  finally  put  it  off  till  next  Thursday,  a  week 
from  to-day.  I  expect  we  shall  have  a  splendid  time,  if  we  ever  get 
there,  which  by  present  appearances,  seems  very  doubtful.  Aunt 
Margie  has  written  to  me  to  come  back  next  week  but  I  hope  I  can  per¬ 
suade  her  to  let  me  stay. 

Friday,  August  31. — Played  truck  a  while.  This  game  is  played  with 
a  small  wheel  which  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
rolled  as  far  as  possible.  There  are  two  parties,  which  are  stationed  a 
little  way,  say  four  or  five  rods  from  each  other,  and  each  endeavors 
to  roll  the  wheel  by  the  other.  Both  arc  furnished  with  small  sticks  or 
boards  to  stop  the  wheel.  The  party  driven  must  retreat  to  the  place 
where  the  wheel  finallv  stops  and  roll  it  thence. 
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Saturday,  September  1. — We  went  in  swimming  to-day.  After  we 
had  swum  around  some  time,  we  boarded  a  large  log,  and  went  up 
stream  on  it,  but  the  wind  took  the  head  of  the  log  and  blew  it  round 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  it  is  over  my  head  and  so  we 
had  to  jump  right  into  the  water,  and  get  to  shore  the  best  way  we  could. 

Sunday,  September  2. — Did  not  go  to  church.  Guess  we  shall  have 
a  nice  time  at  the  White  Mountains  if  we  go.  It  is  now  fixed  to  go  on 
Thursday  but  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  start.  I  do  not 
care  a  great  deal  about  going,  unless  we  ascend  Mt.  Washington.  That 
in  my  private  opinion  is  the  cream  of  the  whole. 

Monday,  September  S. — Went  gunning  with  Mr.  Blakesly  and  Jesse 
Fay.  Mr.  B.  shot  five  pigeons,  and  Jesse  shot  one.  I  did  not  carry  any 
gun.  I  mean  to  borrow  a  gun  of  a  man  named  Tyler.  He  has  got  one 
just  right  for  me.  It  is  a  three  dollar  gun,  so  called,  and  will  carry  eight 
or  nine  rods  which  is  a  great  ways  for  so  small  a  gun  as  that. 

Tuesday,  September  J. — Borrowed  Tyler’s  gun,  spent  two  shillings 
for  powder,  shot  and  caps  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  pound  of 
shot,  box  of  caps,  and  went  out  gunning.  I  shot  a  squirrel,  and  a  mark, 
that  is  a  target.  The  rest  shot  some  blue  jays  and  Blackbirds.  Bill  and 
John  Gordon  went  with  me.  We  couldn’t  find  any  game  worth  shoot¬ 
ing  at. 

Wednesday,  September  5. — Lazed  around  and  kept  pretty  quiet  as 
I  wanted  to  get  rested  for  to-morrow.  When  we  start  I  want  to  feel 
fresh,  so  as  to  enjoy  it.  We  shall  go  out  to  the  Mountains  but  whether 
we  ascend  Mt.  Washington  is  doubtful.  I  hope  we  shall. 

Thursday,  September  6. — This  morning  we  started  off  with  Mr. 
Campbell  for  the  White  Mts.  we  rode  along  a  very  pleasant  road  for 
seventeen  and  a  half  miles,  when  we  arrived  at  Brabrook’s  White 
Mountain  House.  We,  that  is  Jimmie  and  I  went  trouting  in  a  brook 
near  the  house.  We  had  some  biles,  but  caught  none.  After  supper,  we 
rode  out  on  horseback.  Our  horses  ran  away  with  us  for  about  half  a 
mile,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 
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Friday ,  September  7. — This  day  I  had  the  best  time  I  ever  did.  We 
started  for  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  about  eight  o’clock.  We 
rode  about  five  miles  in  a  carriage,  or  rather  wagon,  and  then  rode  five 
more  on  our  horses.  We  had  a  splendid  time  going  up,  and  saw  Ethan 
Crawford’s  rock  where  he  slept  the  night  before  he  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit,  and  saw  where  he  cut  his  name  with  a  hatchet  into  the  solid  rock. 
“E.  A.  C.  1S20’’.  We  had  an  average  day  with  respect  to  weather. 
The  view  is  splendid.  Took  dinner.  Greasy  ham,  doughnuts,  maple 
syrup,  rice,  coffee  &  tea  without  cream.  Got  a  card  of  the  Summit 
House.  Descended  safely. 

Saturday,  September  8. — Came  home  to-day  perfectly  delighted  with 
everything.  We  also  saw  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Ammonusuc  yester¬ 
day.  The  whole  stream  goes  through  a  hole  worn  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
hole  is  about  the  size  of  a  flour-barrel,  or  perhaps  a  little  larger.  It  is  a 
splendid  sight.  Saw  the  prints  of  a  bear’s  claws  on  a  tree  which  lie  had 
climbed.  Saw  a  site  for  a  house  which  would  take  the  wind  out  of 
everybody’s  sail.  It  would  command  all  the  travel. 

Su?iday,  SepAember  9. — Went  in  swimming  to-day.  Had  a  very  nice 
time.  This  afternoon  I  engaged  myself  to  John  Blakeslee  to  pick  hops. 
He  gives  two  shillings  a  day,  but  two  persons  have  to  pick  a  box  full 
of  hops.  Ordinarily  three  are  allotted  to  each  box.  The  boxes  hold  forty 
bushels.  Two  have  to  pick  one  full  every  day. 

Monday,  September  10. — Went  to  hop-picking  for  John  Blakeslee 
at  two  shillings  per  day.  Tip  Simonds  and  I  picked  together.  Two 
pickers  gather  forty  bushels  a  day.  Tip  and  I  got  our  box  full  the  first 
day.  None  of  the  others  did.  Eat  dinner  and  supper  there.  At  dinner 
Mr.  Blakeslee  asked  me  if  I  took  “all  kinds  of  sarce”,  I  said  I  did, 
although  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  I  afterward  found  he  meant 
vegetables. 

Tuesday,  September  11. — Still  picked  hops.  Last  night  I  stopped  at 
Mr.  Blakeslee’s  and  had  a  dreadful  dirty  bed,  and  close  loft.  Shan’t 
spend  another  night  there.  We  got  our  box  full  third  in  order.  There 
are  four  boxes  in  the  field.  To-morrow  night  I  shall  have  earned  a 
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dollar.  That  is  a  great  deal  better  than  lying  idle.  Am  going  home  to 
spend  the  night.  That’s  certain. 

Wednesday ,  September  12. — Got  up  at  five  and  walked  to  Mr. 
Blakeslee’s  about  a  mile.  Got  our  box  full  at  about  half  past  three.  Mr. 
Blakeslee  said  that  his  daughter  wanted  to  pick,  and  lie  had  not  any 
more  boxes,  and  so  he  should  have  to  discharge  us.  But  he  said  that 
we  had  picked  very  well,  and  indeed  everybody  that  came  along,  said 
that  our  hops  looked  cleanest  and  nicest. 

Thursday,  September  13. — To-day  was  stormy,  and  I  did  no  work. 
Indeed  I  had  none  to  do,  and  if  I  had  had  the  weather  would  have 
prevented  me  from  doing  it.  I  shall  try  to  get.  some  work  of  Aunt 
Katie.  We  have  had  a  very  wet  season,  but  lately  it  has  been  rather 
dry.  Potato  digging  will  commence  soon,  and  then  I  shall  have  as  much 
work  as  I  can  perform,  I  guess. 

Friday ,  September  j?J. — I  asked  Auntie  if  she  did  not  have  some 
work  for  me,  and  she  said  that  she  wanted  us  all  to  go  cranberrying. 
So  we  started  off.  We  had  a  dreadful  jaunt  up  in  Lancaster  Swamp 
before  we  found  any,  but  at  least,  we  found  them  thick  enough,  and 
brought  home  about  twenty  quarts.  We  intend  to  go  again  to-morrow, 
and  stay  all  day. 

Saturday,  September  15. — This  morning  I  had  such  a  cold  from  hav¬ 
ing  my  feet  wet  all  day  yesterday,  that  I  was  afraid  to  go  again.  All 
the  rest  started  off,  and  about  noon  the  two  girls  and  Jim  came  home 
with  a  dreadful  bear  story.  Bidle  Ewen  came  home  in  the  afternoon, 
and  gave  them  the  lie  about  it.  I  suppose  they  thought  they  would 
tell  a  big  story  and  folks  would  believe  them.  The  liars! 

Sunday ,  September  16. — Went  in  swimming  in  the  morning.  Went 

to  church  in  the  forenoon.  Elder - preached.  He  is  a  Methodist. 

Probably  he  is  a  very  well-meaning  man  but  certainly  he  is  very  dull 
and  illiterate.  Have  no  work  engaged  for  this  week,  but  I  guess  some 
will  turn  up.  If  I  don’t,  I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  can  find  some 
probably. 
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Monday ,  September  17. — To-day  Jim  and  I  got  two  corn  cutters  and 
went  to  work  clearing  the  bank  of  the  raceway.  We  cleared  nearly  half 
an  acre  from  brakes,  raspberry  bushes,  and  alders.  It  was  as  hard  a 
day’s  work  as  I  ever  did.  It  is  a  very  steep  side  hill.  We  went  in  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  afternoon,  after  we  had  done  our  job.  The  water  was  de¬ 
lightful.  Corn  cutters  are  something  like  sickles  but  are  straight,  or 
nearly  so. 

Tuesday,  September  18. — To-night  Aunty  thought  of  having  Katie 
&  Jimmie  go  down  to  Middletown  with  Mr.  Wise,  and  go  to  school 
there.  Oliver  Ewen  who  carries  on  Uncle’s  farm,  brought  up  a  pump¬ 
kin-vine  which  was  eleven  inches  wide  at  the  tip-end,  and  forty-six 
feet  long.  It  produced  three  hundred  and  seventeen  pumpkins  from 
the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  ten  weighing  from  five  to 
twenty-six  pounds  each. 

I Vcdnesday,  September  19. — Jimmie  and  Katie  were  going  to¬ 
morrow,  but  they  put  it  off,  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  ready.  They  seem 
to  be  very  much  pleased  about  their  journey.  It  is  quite  an  event  for 
Jimmie,  as  he  has  never  been  so  far  before,  but  as  Katie  has  been  to 
Baltimore,' she  is  not  quite  so  much  excited  as  Jimmy  is. 

Thursday,  September  SO. — Yesterdaj’-  Tip  Simons  and  I  began  to 
pick  hops  for  Free  Beedee,  but  it  was  so  cold  that  we  couldn’t  stand 
it  but  half-a-day,  and  so  we  told  Mr.  Beedee,  that  we  jvould  go  home, 
and  get  warmer  clothes,  and  “come  again  another  day”.  To-day  Jack 
George  went  with  us,  and  we  had  quarter  of  a  dollar  apiece.  Yesterday 
we  had  a  shilling. 

Friday,  September  21. — To-day  I  asked  Mr.  Beedee  if  he  would  give 
us  three,  two  shillings  apiece  if  we  would  board  ourselves,  and  he  said 
he  would.  The  first  day  there  were  only  two  of  us,  and  we  got  two 
shillings  a  day,  but  as  we  only  worked  half-a-day  we  had  only  a  shil¬ 
ling.  The  next  day  three  of  us  were  boarded  and  had  a  quarter.  To-day 
we  boarded  ourselves,  and  had  two  shillings.  In  all  seventy-five  cents. 

Saturday,  September  22. — To-day  Katie  and  Jimmie  went  off.  I  rode 
the  first  half  mile  with  them,  on  my  way  to  the  hop-field.  When  I 
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alighted,  and  saw  them  go  away,  I  felt  homesick  enough.  All  the  fore¬ 
noon  I  felt  very  sorrowful  and  unhappy,  but  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  had  got  our  box  full,  and  came  home  I  began  to  feel  better.  Good 
luck  to  the  children.  Hope  they  will  be  happy. 

No  entry  September  23. 

Monday,  September  2Jf.. — To-day  we  finished  off  the  hops.  I  shall 
never,  probably,  pick  hops  any  more.  I  have  earned  two  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents  picking  hops.  I  shall  dig  potatoes  next  week  for  Oliver 
Ewen.  I  have  no  work  engaged  for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  but  I 
hope  I  can  pick  up  a  little  something  to  do  in  one  way  or  another. 

Tuesday,  September  25. — To-day  Oliver  Ewen  ploughed  up  a  Dew 
piece,  and  I  raked  up  thistles,  and  carried  off  stones  &  stubble  for  two 
or  three  hours.  After  that  he  said  he  had  nothing  more  for  me  to  do. 
So  Mr.  Blakesly  and  I  played  backgammon.  I  don’t  believe  I  can  get 
any  more  work  this  week,  for  everybody  is  putting  off  potato  digging 
on  account  of  the  rot. 

Wednesday,  September  26. — Went  hunting  with  Mr.  Blakesly.  He 
killed  one  pigeon,  &  I  killed  two.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  again.  He 
killed  five,  and  I  two.  We  had  pretty  good  luck.  He  can  shoot  a  pigeon 
flying,  when  I  am  as  good  a  shot  as  he  I  shall  feel  quite  satisfied.  The 
probability  is  however,  that  I  never  shall  be.  Hunting  is  splendid  fun. 

Thursday,  September  27. — This  afternoon  I  went  hunting  again.  I 
shot  two  more  pigeons.  I  expect  they  will  be  going  south  pretty  soon 
as  they  don’t  like  very  cold  weather.  If  we  have  a  very  warm  spell 
they  will  probably  come  back.  The  time  for  partridges  is  coming. 
Then  I  shall  have  fun.  “There’s  a  good  time  a  coming  boys,  a  good 
time  a  coming”. 

Friday,  September  28. — I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Coos  County  Democrat  about  the  great  pumpkin  vine.  To-day 
Mr.  Blakesly  and  I  walked  up  the  river  about  two  miles  and  a  half, 
and  crossed,  &  walked  another  mile  to  a  great  pigeon  place,  but  they 
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were  all  gone.  Came  back  to  the  river,  and  Mr.  Blakesly  shot  five. 
Walked  home,  took  dinner,  and  went  out  to  Squire  Taylor’s,  our 
common  hunting  ground.  Saw  one  pigeon,  which  Mr.  Blakesly  killed.  He 
also  shot  a  partridge.  We  walked  about  sixteen  miles,  and  I  shot  nothing. 

Saturday ,  September  29. — This  morning  Auntie  went  to  the  White 
Mts.  in  company  with  Mr.  Macomber,  the  President  of  the  Alt.  Wash¬ 
ington  carriage-road  company.  She  took  me  with  her,  much  to  my 
surprise  and  delight.  We  went  to  the  Ammonusuc  Falls,  and  stopped 
at  the  Crawford  House  which  is  a  miserably  built  concern.  It  is  just 
boarded  perpendicularly,  and  slats  nailed  over  the  cracks.  The  whole 
is  then  whitewashed. 

No  entry  September  30. 

Monday,  October  1. — To-day  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Rix,  the  editor 
of  the  Coos  County  Democrat  about  the  pumpkins.  I  hope  he  will 
publish  it.  I  had  a  splendid  time  out  at  the  Mountains  and  shouldn’t 
have  any  objection  to  going  again.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if  I  should  be  willing  to  spend  my  life  there. 

Tuesday,  October  2. — Have  not  obtained  any  work  yet.  I  was  going 

to  work  on  a  threshing-machine  but  the  dust  is  so  bad  for  a  person’s 

eyes,  that  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  my  eyes,  I  judged  it  better 

to  be  idle  than  to  do  such  work  as  that,  since  the  improvement  of  my 

* 

eyes  is  my  great  object  in  staying  up  here. 

Wednesday,  October  3. — Still  without  work.  1  hope  to  get  some  work 
of  Oliver  Ewen  soon,  but,  on  account  of  the  weather,  he  cannot  dig 
potatoes  at  which  business  I  am  to  aid  him.  I  am  going  to  pick  up 
potatoes  for  him.  I  hope  he  will  begin  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can,  for  I 
dislike  very  much  to  be  loafing  round  when  I  ought  to  be  at  work. 

Thursday,  October  Jj. — It  is  nothing  but  rain,  rain,  Rain,  RAIN  all 
the  time.  We  are  having  the  equinoctial  in  reality  now.  It  has  rained 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  a  fortnight.  The  river  is  rising  very 
fast  indeed.  If  it  continues  to  rain  much  longer  the  river  will  be  nearly 
as  high  as  it  is  in  the  spring  freshet. 
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Friday ,  October  5. — I  guess  I  shall  go  out  to  the  Mts.  with  Hod 
Campbell,  to  make  a  road  upon  the  Mountain.  I  shall  drive  team,  and 
go  to  the  houses,  viz.  Brabrook’s,  and  the  Crawford  House  to  get  pro¬ 
visions,  and  so  forth.  Campbell  says  all  he  wants  is  a  “yoke  of  oxen 
and  some  codfish  and  molasses.”  Pretty  poor  fare! 

Saturday,  October  G. — To-morrow  is  Sunday.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go 

to  meeting,  but  I  can’t  bear  to  hear  old  Elder - palaver  and  talk 

tlrrough  his  nose.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does  me  any  good  to  go  to 
hear  him,  for  I  cannot  kelp  smiling  at  his  odd  expressions  and  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  and  that  does  me  more  harm  than  good. 

No  entries  between  October  6  and  22. 

Monday ,  October  22. — To-day  Biddle  Ewen  went  out  to  cut  some 
withes.  He  asked  me  if  I  didn’t  want  to  take  my  gun,  and  come  with 
him,  for  perhaps  we  should  see  some  partridges.  I  had  been  so  many 
times,  with  no  success,  that  I  didn’t  expect  any  luck,  but  I  had  no 
work,  so  I  thought  I’d  go.  After  we  got  the  withes,  we  went  up  into 
the  woods,  on  the  road  to  the  Crandal  lot.  \Yhen  we  had  got  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  woods  Biddle  suddenly  caught  my  shoulder 
and  whispered,  “There’s  one  Frank”,  I  trembled,  I  was  so  excited, 
for  I  had  never  shot  a  partridge  before,  but  I  looked  where  he  pointed 
and  I  saw  on  a  log  about  a  rod  and  a  half  off  a  fine  partridge.  I  couldn’t 
have  had  a  fairer  mark,  so  I  drew  up  my  gun  and  fired  in  an  instant 
for  I  was  afraid  she  would  fly  away,  for  she  was  looking  right  at  us. 
I  knocked  her  over  as  dead  as  a  nit.  I  was  tickled  enough.  Biddle  was 
tired  so  he  sat  on  a  log  and  took  the  partridge,  and  told  me  to  go  ahead 

f 

and  see  if  I  could  see  another.  I  loaded  up,  and  hadn’t  gone  a  dozen 
rods,  before  I  saw  another  right  in  front  of  me  in  the  path.  She  was  a 
long  distance  ahead  but  she  saw  me,  and  so  I  didn’t  dare  try  to  get  any 
nearer,  so  I  fired  at  her,  and  she  rose  and  flew  a  few  steps  and  lighted 
among  some  underbrush.  I  ran  after  her  immediately  for  it  was  plain 
she  was  badly  wounded,  or  she  would  have  down  a  great  way.  But  I 
couldn’t  find  her,  for  these  partridges  can  hide  so  the  Dcil  couldn’t  find 
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them.  Nothing  except  a  dog  can  find  them.  Biddle  heard  the  report  of 
my  gun  and  so  he  came  along  to  me,  and  he  told  me  I  ought  to  have 
waited,  and  let  the  partridge  Mog  off  into  the  bushes,  and  then  I  could 
have  crept  up,  and  killed  her.  “Mog”  is  a  word  I  never  heard  before. 
We  couldn’t  find  anything  of  the  partridge,  and  so  we  went  on 
farther.  A  little  farther  cn  I  saw  a  partridge  before  Biddle  did,  and  I 
drew  up  my  gun  and  got  a  true  aim,  and  fired  so  quickly  that  I  was 
astonished  myself.  It  wasn’t  four  seconds  from  the  time  I  saw  the 
partridge,  to  the  time  when  I  fired.  Biddle  himself  said,  and  he  isn’t 
apt  to  praise  anyone,  “You  did  first  rate,  Frank.”  I  killed  the  part¬ 
ridge,  and  we  went  farther,  but  we  saw  nothing  more,  and  so  we 
came  home.  I  was  highly  elated  of  course,  at  such  good  luck,  and 
thanked  Biddle  heartily  for  leading  me  to  such  game.  Biddle’s  real 
name  is  William,  but  when  Jimmy  wras  a  little  boy,  he  could’t  say 
Bill,  but  always  said  Biddle,  so  we  have  always  called  him  so  since. 

Wednesday ,  October  2J. — To-day  I  received  a  letter  from  Aunt 
Margie  saying  that  I  must  come  home  so  as  to  go  to  school  Monday, 
so  I  must  pack  my  things. 

Thursday ,  October  25. — This  forenoon  I  packed  up  all  things  ready 
to  start  for  home  to-night.  In  the  afternoon  although  it  was  very  wet, 
and  almost  raining,  I  thought  I  would  take  my  gun  and  try  to  get  a 
partridge  to  carry  down  to  Grandmother.  I  walked  out  through  the 
woods  all  the  way  to  the  Crandal  lot,  but  couldn’t  see  anything,  and  it 
was  abominably  muddy,  and  began  to  sprinkle,  so  I  thought  I  had  no 
chance  to  get  anything  and  started  for  the  house  at  a  full  run,  for  it 
was  raining. 

(Remainder  under  Dec.  5th.) 

What  a  pity  that  the  “ remainder ”  is  missing.  I  searched  in  vain  for 
it  throughout  the  old  diary ,  hoping  to  discover  a  record  proving  that  lie 
did  find  a  partridge  to  reward  him  for  his  muddy  tramp  through  the 
fields  and  woods.  Much  to  my  disappointment ,  there  was  no  entry  under 
Dec.  5th.  Frank  probably  intended  to  complete  his  story  of  the  day  later, 
but  ivas  too  busy  to  do  it. 
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The  following  list  of  his  boohs,  to  which  Frank  refers  in  his  diary  on 
April  3rd,  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  subjects  about  which  he 
enjoyed  reading  and,  also  shows  the  hind  of  literature  that  was  accessible 
to  boys  of  that  period.  The  cash  account  tells  its  something  about  the  cost 
of  travel  in  those  days,  and  ice  also  learn  how  much  Frank  earned  by  his 
industry  during  his  vacation. 

Frank’s 


Abbot,  Vol.  1st. 

Lent  to  Roddy.  Returned. 

Abbot,  Vol.  2d.  Lent.  Returned. 

A  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Lent  to  B.  R.  Weld.  Ret. 

Anne  of  Geierstein.  Vol.  1st. 

Anne  of  Geierstein.  Vol.  2d. 
Antiquary  Vol.  1st. 

Antiquary  Vol.  2d. 

A  Glance  at  Philosophy. 

A  Glance  at  the  Sciences. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Black  Dwarf. 

Book  of  Benefactors. 

Book  of  Literature. 

Boy  Hunters. 

Castle  Dangerous. 

Clinton. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris,  Vol.  1st. 
Count  Robert  of  Paris,  Vol.  2d. 
Contentment  is  Better  than  Wealth. 

L.  to  G.  W.  Weld.  Returned. 
Curiosities  of  Human  Nature. 
Celebrated  Women. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Desert  Home. 

Enterprise,  Industry  and  Art  of  Man. 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  Vol.  1st. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  Vol.  2d. 


Books 

Franklin’s  Works. 

Famous  Men  of  Ancient  Times. 
Famous  Men  of  Modern  Times. 
Famous  xA.mcrican  Indians. 

Forest  Exiles. 

George  Mason. 

Guy  Mannering.  Vol.  1st. 

Guy  Mannering.  Vol.  2d. 

Gilbert  Go-a-head. 

Heroes  of  the  Revolution. 
Highland  Widow. 

History  of  England:  by  Lingard, 
Vols.  1-13. 

History  of  England:  by  Lingard, 
Vol.  1st. 

Lent  to  Sarah  S.  Weld.  Returned. 

History  of  England:  by  Lingard, 
Vol.  2d. 

Lent  to  Sarah  S.  Weld.  Returned. 
History  of  France. 

Holiday  House. 

History  of  the  Am.  Indians. 
Ivanhoe  Vol  1st. 

Ivanhoe  Vol.  2d. 

Kenilworth  Vol.  1st. 

Kenilworth  Vol.  2d. 

Life  of  William  Fenn. 

Little  Henry. 

Land,  Labor  and  Gold,  Vol.  1st. 
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Frank’s  Rooks — Continued 


Land,  Labor  and  Gold,  Vol.  2d. 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  African  His¬ 
tory. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  American 
History. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Asiatic  His¬ 
tory. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  European 
History. 

Monastery,  Vol.  1st. 

Lent  to  B.  R.  Weld.  Returned. 

Monastery,  Vol.  2d. 

Lent  to  B.  R.  Weld.  Returned. 

My  Uncle  the  Clockmaker. 

Lent  April  9th  to  Stevie. 

Manners,  etc.,  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  Nations. 
Nigel,  Vol.  1st. 

Nigel,  Vol.  2d. 

Northern  Regions. 

Old  Mortality,  Vols.  1,  2,  &  3. 
Pcveril  of  the  Peak,  Vols.  1,  2,  &  3. 
Philosophy  in  Sport. 

Pirate,  Vol.  1st. 

Pirate,  Vol.  2d. 

Popular  Tales. 

Parley’s  Christmas  Book. 

Plutarch’s  Lives. 

Quentin  Durward,  Vol.  1st. 

Quentin  Durward,  Vol.  2d. 

Red  Gauntlet,  Vol.  1st. 

Red  Gauntlet,  Vol.  2d. 

Richard  the  Lion-Hearted. 


Robinson  Crusoe. 

Rob  Roy,  Vol.  1st.  Vol.  2d. 
Reminiscences  of  the  French  War. 
Redburn. 

Sandford  &  Merton. 

Settlers  in  Canada. 

Shakespeare,  Vols.  1-15. 

Vol.  13  missing. 

St.  Ronan’s  Well,  Vol.  1st.  Vol.  2d. 
Surgeon’s  Daughter. 

Tales  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

The  Betrothed. 

The  Boy  Hunters. 

The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Vol.  1st. 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Vol.  2d. 
The  Desert  Home. 

L.  to  Roddy  Apr.  8.  Returned. 

Lent  to  F.  Rice.  Returned. 

The  Forest  Exiles. 

Now  L.  to  Roddy.  R.  J une  6th. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  Vols.  1, 
2,  &  3. 

The  Talisman. 

The  Travels  of  Rolando. 

True  Stories. 

The  Young  Voyageurs. 

Waverly,  Vol.  1st. 

Waverly,  Vol.  2d. 

Woodstock,  Vol.  1st. 

Woodstock,  Vol.  2d. 

Wonders  of  Geology. 

World  and  Its  Inhabitants. 

Young  Cadet. 

Young  Voyageurs. 
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BOYHOOD 


Expenses  incurred  by  my  journey  to,  stay  at,  and  return  from, 
Dalton  and  receipts  during  the  same. 

Expenses  Receipts 


Fare  to  Boston  by  omni. .  . 

.00 

From  M.  M.  Weld . 

. .  7.00 

Fare  to  Littleton  by  cars . 

.  .  .  2.7 5 

Pocket  Money . 

. .  1.00 

Fare  to  Dalton  by  stage  . 

.75 

FromW.  G.  Weld . 

1.00 

Knife . 

.15 

Wages  for  picking  hops. 

Figs . 

.10 

J.  Blakeslee . 

1.00 

Postage . 

.15 

Wages  for  picking  hops, 

Circus . 

.20 

F.  Beedee .  .  .  : . 

1.35 

Note-paper . 

.05 

Wages  going  errand,  W. 

Candy . 

.10 

Ewen . 

Straw  Hat . 

.25 

Wages  husking  corn,  O. 

Fish-hooks . 

.04 

Ewen . 

.17 

Gave  Jimmie . 

.02 

Wages  picking  up  pota- 

toes,  O.  Ewen . 

.33 

Powder . 

.13 

Wages  picking  up  pota- 

Shot . . 

.10 

toes,  O.  Ewen . 

.17 

Caps . 

.10 

Wages  husking  corn,  O. 

Shot . 

.10 

Ewen . 

.33 

Powder . . 

.10 

Wages  getting  in  corn, 

Powder . 

.25 

O.  Ewen . 

.67 

Nuts  and  Raisins . 

Total  Rec . 

. .  13.13 

Bundle  by  Express . . 

.35 

Total  Expense . . 

.  .  9.22* 

Due  from  W.  Gordon .  .  . . , 

.12 

— 

Caps . 

.10 

Balance . 

.  .  3.91 

Shot . 

.05 

Nuts . 

.02 

Lodging  at  Lancaster . 

.25 

Ticket  from  Lan.  to  Bos. .  . 

.  .  2.50 

Cab . 

.25 

Fare  in  omnibus . 

.IS 

Total  Expense . 

.  .  9.22 

I  never  before  wasted 

so  much  for  things  to  eat,  but  I  was 

sick  for 

five  weeks,  and  so  called 

more  for  it 

,  than  I  otherwise  should. 
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CHAP  T  E  II  II 


AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


FRANK  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  at  the 
age  of  16. 

“My  examination,”  says  he  in  a  letter  written  home  about  the 
middle  of  October,  “took  place  last  July  14th  and  15th.  The  first  day 
we  had  printed  papers  given  us,  with  questions  on  them.  They  were 
questions  on  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Greek  Prose  Composition, 
Latin  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry.  We  were 
allowed  an  hour  for  each  paper,  writing  down  on  letter  paper,  the 
answers  to  each  question. 

“The  second  day  we  were  examined  orally  on  History,  Ancient, 
one  hour,  Greek  Reader,  Prose,  one  hour  by  Professor  Felton;  Greek 
Reader,  Poetry,  one  hour,  by  Tutor  Sophocles,  a  native  Greek;  Virgil, 
one  hour,  by  Professor  Lane;  Cicero,  one  hour,  bjr  Tutor  Chase;  and 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern,  one  hour,  by  Tutor  Jennison.  At  6  3^2 
P.  M.  the  second  day,  we  were  called  up  to  receive  our  papers,  117  of 
us;  of  whom  one  was  withdrawn,  7  rejected,  69  admitted  conditionally, 
and  40  admitted  clear  from  conditions.  Of  the  latter  number  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  one.  Stevie  was  also  admitted  clear  at  the  same  ex¬ 
amination.  At  the  second  examination,  July  27th  and  2Sth,  George 
was  admitted,  with  slight  conditions.  So  we  arc  all  three  together. 
George  and  I  room  together.  No.  1  Hollis,  and  Stevie  rooms  in  the 
same  entry  in  No.  3  Hollis  with  his  Uncle  Frank  Raich,  a  Sophomore. 
Our  class  is  the  largest  that  was  ever  entered.  .  .  .  With  those  that 
entered  at  the  second  examination  it  consists  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
six.  My  average  marks  for  the  first  month  were,  Greek  5j/-> — Latin  6 3^ 
— Mathematics  7% — 8  being  the  highest.  My  rank  at  present  is  20th. 
Only  one  boy  in  the  class  got  8  all  through;  Arthur  Wilkinson  of 
Boston.  lie  wears  a  jacket,  so  does  C.  W.  Warren,  the  second  scholar, 
only  one  other  in  the  class  wears  jackets.” 
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The  jackets  upon  which  Frank  comments  with  such  marked  interest 
were  very  short  and  were  usually  termed  Eton  jackets.  School-boys 
were  accustomed  to  wear  these  in  England,  at  Eton  particularly,  as 
well  as  in  this  country  in  those  days.  When  the  lads  entered  college, 
generally  they  hastened  to  shed  the  youthful  attire  and  don  the  more 
mature  coat  of  the  collegian. 

Reference  to  the  Harvard  University  catalogue  of  1856,  mentioned 
by  Frank  in  his  letter,  shows  that  the  first  term  began  August  28  and 
ended  January  14  (1S57).  The  second  term  began  February  26.* 

Frank’s  old  college  friends  tell  of  Frank’s  prominence  in  his  class 
and  of  his  great  popularity  among  the  men.  One  of  the  students,  who 
was  quite  an  athlete  and  who  later  became  a  well-known  Boston 
physician,  took  so  much  pleasure  in  Frank’s  companionship  that  when 
Saturday  came  and  they  were  preparing  to  go  home  for  Sunday,  he 
used  to  say:  “Frankie,  if  you  will  walk  into  Boston  with  me,  1  will 
carry  your  bag!” 

In  order  to  save  money  for  buying  or  for  binding  his  books,  Frank 
frequently  walked  from  Cambridge  to  Jamaica  Plain  when  he  wrent 
home  to  spend  Sunday.  He  w?as  an  excellent  student,  particularly  in 
the  classics,  which  he  deeply  appreciated,  and  he  always  retained  the 
ability  to  quote  from  them. 

“He  was,  as  I  remember,”  writes  one  of  his  classmates,  Mr.  John 
Torrey  Morse, t  “almost  the  youngest  member  of  the  class,  and  was, 
of  course,  a  very  bright  lad.  I  do  not  remember  his  place  in  the  rank- 
list,  but  I  think  that  he  stood  high,  tho’  not  quite  among  the  first 
scholars.  He  was  a  very  faithful,  steady,  conscientious  worker  through¬ 
out  his  college  course.  Many  of  us  wmrked  fitfully, — v7ell  in  one  term, 
lazily  in  another.  He  wmrked  writh  even  and  sustained  persistence  and 
quite  as  hard  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  I  have  a  vague  remem¬ 
brance  that  we  had  an  idea  (which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  well 
founded)  that  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  father,  financial  resources 
w7ere  perhaps  somewhat  limited,  so  that  he  felt  a  peculiar  obligation 

*  See  Appendix,  page  237,  for  college  calendar  of  185G. 

t  Author  of  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  American  Statesman  Series  (Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1S93). 
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to  make  the  most  of  his  collegiate  opportunities.  If  in  fact  any  such 
obligation  rested  upon  him  he  was  certainly  honorably  cognizant  of  it, 
and  discharged  loyally  and  fully  the  duty  which  it  seemed  to  impose. 

“I  remember  him  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  youth,  alike  in  manner 
and  in  personal  appearance.  He  was  rather  short  and  plump  of  figure, 
with  bright  rosy  cheeks,  somewhat  curly  hair  which  he  wore  rather 
long,  as  was  then  the  custom,  and  big  black  eyes,  almost  always 
brilliant  with  laughter.  He  seemed  the  most  merry,  cheery,  exuberant 
creature  I  had  ever  seen;  though  he  had  also  a  respectful  appreciation 
of  the  serious  element  in  life  and  could  become  very  grave  on  occasion. 
Yet  even  in  these  moments  the  merriment  seemed  not  far  beneath  the 
gravity,  and  I  remember  saying  to  him  that  he  was  never  so  amusing 
as  when  he  was  serious.  He  was  very  genial  and  kindly  in  manner*,  and 
in  real  feeling  also.  Yet  he  was  withal  a  keen  observer  and  a  shrewd 
reader  of  character.  Certainly  he  had  the  gift  of  the  born  humorist  for 
noting  idiosyncrasies  or  odd  traits,  and  he  could  find  interest  and 
pleasant  entertainment  in  class-mates  whom  the  rest  of  us  found  in¬ 
tolerably  dull  and  ordinary.  Naturally  he  was  much  liked,  and  without 
amalgamating  himself  with  any  special  set  or  small  clique  in  the  class, 
he  had  the  good-will  and  friendship  of  all.  He  and  I  were  very  good 
friends  and  at  times  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other;  yet  we  were  never 
quite  intimates  in  the  closest  sense. 

“Frank’s  conduct  throughout  his  college  career  was  eminent!}'' 
reputable;  he  was  never  in  the  fast  set,  and  always  held  aloof  from 
dissipation;  but  his  lively  temperament  sometimes  rendered  the 
allurements  of  mischief  irresistible.  I  recall  that  he  and  I,  with  a  co¬ 
conspirator  whom  I  will  call  X,  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  might  well  have  had  results  serious  enough  to  have 
affected  even  our  future  careers.  It  was  a  piece  of  mischief  of  a  kind 
not  uncommon  in  those  days,  regarded  by  the  faculty  as  heinous  to 
the  uttermost  point,  and  for  which  no  punishment  could  be  too  severe, 
but  held  in  proportionately  high  esteem  by  the  students  because  of  its 
extreme  peril.  Brilliant  success  was  crowning  our  efforts,  when  an  act 
of  imprudence  brought  disaster.  Suspicion  was  aroused,  watch  was  set, 
and  Frank  was  seized  red-handed.  Great  pressure  was  put  upon  him 
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to  name  his  fellows  in  crime.  With  resolute  loyalty  he  refused,  but  of 
course  X  and  I  surrendered  ourselves.  The  learned  professor,  Frank’s 
captor,  now  had  the  conspiring  trio  at  his  mercy.  Rut  the  mercy  was 
lacking.  To  our  entreaties  he  firmly  replied  that  it  was  his  ‘duty’  to 
report  us,  and  to  our  unutterable  consternation  he  seemed  con¬ 
scientiously  to  hold  this  unreasonable  view.  The  slow  days  lingered  by 
without  bringing  a  conclusion,  until  at  last  an  hour  for  a  really  final 
hearing  was  set.  Our  quaking  knees  seemed  hardly  able  to  carry  us  up 
the  stairs  to  the  Professor’s  room  in  old  Massachusetts.  Before  going 
we  had  carefully  arranged  our  several  roles.  I  was  to  endeavor  to  argue 
and  to  urge;  Frank  was  to  appeal,  to  seek  to  touch  the  sympathetic 
chord;  X,  less  gifted  of  tongue,  was  simply  to  punctuate  our  remarks 
with  words  of  approval, — as  in  parliament  they  cry  ‘Hear!  Hear!’ 
I  recall  the  scene  now  with  amusement.  Frank  played  his  part  to  per¬ 
fection.  He  spoke  with  genuine  pathos;  his  voice  had  a  beseeching 
tremor;  his  gravity  was  supernatural;  his  eloquence  was  affecting,  as 
he  spoke  of  his  future  at  stake,  of  his  life  already  in  danger  of  wreck 
just  as  it  was  beginning,  even  I  myself,  listening  to  his  eloquence,  was 
deeply  moved,  and  felt  that  till  that  moment  I  had  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  X  meantime  was  somewhat  over¬ 
playing  his  part,  and  producing  alarmingly  comical  effects.  He  was  a 
short  youngster  and  plump;  he  had  seen  fit  to  plant  himself  sidewise 
in  his  chair  with  one  leg  thrown,  not  gracefully,  over  the  other;  he 
seemed  to  be  aiming  at  a  degage'  man-of-the-world  attitude;  and  when 
Frank  or  I  made  what  he  deemed  an  impressive  point,  he  gave  forth 
unduly  emphatic  sounds  indicative  of  approval,  supplementing  them, 
at  moments  not  always  discreetly  chosen,  with  resounding  slaps  upon 
his  leg.  His  conduct  disquieted  me  much,  but  Frank  appeared  not  to 
notice  it. 

“The  Professor  took  our  case  under  advisement.  We  went  down 
stairs,  solemn,  silent,  carrying  an  awful  load  of  anxiety.  But  arriving 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  room,  Frank  stopped  short,  turned  to  X 
and  exclaimed,  ‘Oh,  X!  X!  How  could  you  behave  so!  I  thought  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  countenance.  Why  did  you  grunt  so? 
Above  all,  why  did  you  keep  slapping  your  leg?’  Mid  therewith  he 
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burst  into  peals,  of  inextinguishable  laughter.And  here  was  Frank  as 
he  was  in  college;  gravity  and  seriousness,  laughter  and  humor  rubbing 
elbows  always  and  jostling  each  other  in  his  vivacious  nature.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Professor  let  us  go,  at  last;  and  said  that  his  action 
was  due  to  Frank’s  appeal.  He  ever  after  had  loyal  friends  in  us. 

“Frank  was  really  a  very  picturesque  personality  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  For  one  so  young  and  unassuming  he  achieved  a  very  noteworthy 
popularity.  From  all  that  I  have  heard  and  from  the  little  that  I  per¬ 
sonally  saw  and  knew,  the  same  could  be  said  of  him  in  later  life.” 

In  Frank’s  days  college  life  was  simple  indeed.  Such  students  as 
were  well  off  usually  hired  a  chore-man  to  black  their  boots,  make 
their  fires,  and  carry  water,  which  everyone  had  to  procure  from  the 
college  pump.  In  the  yard  between  Hollis  and  Stoughton  was  the  only 
source  of  supply  for  the  undergraduates.  The  majority  of  the  students, 
however,  did  their  own  chores,  and  in  the  adherence  to  certain  class 
customs,  many  a  lively  scene  took  place  when  the  Freshmen  went  to 
fetch  water.  Frank  used  to  relate  with  amusement  his  difficulties, 
when,  during  his  first  year,  pail  in  hand,  he  sallied  forth  to  the  pump. 
It  frequently  happened  that,  no  sooner  had  he  filled  his  receptacle, 
than  he  would  see  an  upper  class  man  hurrying  towrard  him  with 
threatening  mien.  He  knew  that  safety  lay  only  in  instant  flight,  and 
dropping  his  pail,  he  would  rush  for  his  doorway,  leap  inside  and  slam 
the  door  behind  him — not  an  instant  too  soon!  The  bang  of  the  door 
was  always  immediately  followed  by  the  sound  of  his  ovrn  bucketful 
of  water  being  dashed  against  his  barricade  by  his  pursuer.  Woe  to  the 
unfortunate  Freshman  who  was  not  alert  enough  to  escape  the  unde¬ 
sired  bath ! 

The  college  pump  itself  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  students.  When 
life  would  seem  altogether  too  tame  to  some  excitement-loving 
youngster,  he  would  creep  up  to  the  pump  under  the  cover  of  darkness, 
quickly  and  silently  plug  up  its  mouth  and  pack  a  charge  of  gun 
powder  in  the  top.  Then  he  would  light  a  fuse  and  escape,  while  the 
explosion  awoke  the  sleeping  authorities  to  the  realization  that  another 
of  those  peace-disturbing  students  had  been  up  to  mischief.  In  spite  of 
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the  fact  that  this  deed  invariably  brought  much  inconvenience  to  the 
perpetrator,  as  well  as  to  others,  through  the  consequent  cutting  off 
of  the  water  supply,  the  pump  was  blown  up  a  number  of  times. 

During  his  Freshman  year  at  Harvard  Frank  roomed  on  the  north 
side  of  Hollis,  in  room  No.  1,  looking  out  toward  the  green.  The  second 
year  he  was  in  Massachusetts  dormitory,  in  No.  7,  on  the  first  floor. 
As  a  Junior,  he  returned  to  Hollis,  being  then  in  No.  6.  During  his  last 
year  in  college  he  was  established  in  No.  24  Holworthy,  which  build¬ 
ing  was  reserved  for  the  Seniors. 

At  that  period  it  was  the  custom  for  a  tutor  to  live  in  each  dormi¬ 
tory,  in  a  corner  room  on  the  second  floor.  In  the  room  below  him  lived 
a  student,  usually  a  Freshman,  who  acted  as  messenger  for  him,  sum¬ 
moned  to  him  such  students  as  required  admonitions,  carried  commu¬ 
nications  to  them,  and  in  various  ways  assisted  him.  In  return  the 
Freshman  received  his  room  rent  free,  and  was  generally  known  as 
“So-and-So’s  Freshman” — referring  to  the  tutor.  The  President,  in 
like  manner,  had  a  Freshman  messenger,  who  wras  termed  the  “Presi¬ 
dent’s  Freshman.”  He  had  certain  emoluments  and  privileges  in  return 
for  his  services. 

The  college  buildings  in  existence  in  1856  w^ere  University  Hall, 
Holworthy,  Stoughton,  Holden  Chapel,  Hollis,  Harvard  Hall,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Dane  Law  School,  the  President’s  old  house,  and  the  old 
Library  known  as  Gore  Hall.  Students  went  to  chapel  in  University 
Hall,  and  here,  in  order  to  prevent  fighting  and  pushing  between  the 
two  lower  classes,  the  Freshmen  and  Juniors  were  obliged  to  enter  by 
one  flight  of  steps  and  the  Sophomores  and  Seniors  by  another. 

The  Reverend  James  Walker,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  President 
until  1859,  when  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  professor  of  Greek,  succeeded 
him.  * 

Frank  took  his  meals  at  a  boarding  house  on  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
kept  by  Mrs.  Willard,  a  fine,  cultured  woman,  who  had  an  excellent 
table,  for  which  she  at  first  charged  $4  a  week  and  later,  $4.50.  Her 
table  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Cambridge.  “She  really 
gave  us  unusually  good  meals,”  Frank  said  many  years  later.  “Her 
potted  pigeons  were  delicious  and  a  favorite  dish  with  us  hungry 
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youngsters.  So  good  were  they,  that,  after  she  had  served  each  of  us 
with  a  whole  pigeon,  it  was  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  some 
of  us  to  ask  for  a  second  helping.  I  remember  that  even  then  I  used  to 
think  it  too  bad  that  we  fellows  were  so  greedy,  when  the  good  woman 
was  actually  out-doing  herself  in  even  giving  us  a  chance  at  a  whole 
bird  each.  It  was  no  small  task  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  our  appe¬ 
tites.  Oh,  how  we  boys  did  eat!” 

While  he  was  in  the  army,  Frank  wrote  regularly  to  Mrs.  Willard, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite. 

During  the  years  in  which  Frank  was  at  Harvard,  the  number  of 
men  in  each  course  was  small  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the  in¬ 
structors  to  come  into  personal  touch  in  the  class-room  with  each  man. 
They  had  the  inspiring  instruction  of  such  professors  as  Asa  Gray, 
E.  W.  Gurney,  Benjamin  Pierce,  C.  C.  Felton,  Louis  Agassiz,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Francis  J.  Child,  and  Frederick  D.  Huntington,  and 
of  such  tutors  as  W.  W.  Goodwin,  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
James  Mills  Pierce  and  George  Martin  Lane. 

In  1856  an  entering  wedge  was  secured  for  the  modern  “Elective 
System”  when  French  was  made  an  elective  subject  in  the  Sophomore 
year;  mathematics  could  be  dropped  in  the  Junior  year;  wrhile  as 
Seniors,  the  students  were  only  required  to  take  Philosophy,  Physics, 
History  and  Logic,  while  they  were  offered  nine  electives.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  usually  studied  as  advised.  The  final  rank  of  each  student 
was  determined  by  the  sum  total  of  his  recitation  marks,  from  which 
was  deducted  the  sum  of  the  marks  lie  had  lost  by  his  absences. 

The  College  Choir,  and  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  which  wrere  organ¬ 
ized  in  1858,  provided  the  musical  pastimes  of  the  College.  From  the 
Choir  good  voices  were  selected  for  the  Glee  Club  which  gave  occa¬ 
sional  evening  serenades. 

In  1858  Dr.  Follen’s  Gymnasium  was  established  and  much  fre¬ 
quented.  In  addition  to  the  in-door  sports  of  boxing  and  fencing,  the 
out-door  sports  of  baseball,  cricket,  football  and  boating  were  very 
popular.  The  football  of  those  days  was,  however,  very  different  from 
that  of  the  present.  On  the  famous  annual  afternoon  of  the  Foot-ball 
Fight  the  class  of  18G0  in  its  Freshman  year  won  two  out  of  three 
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games  against  the  Sophomores,  a  record  never  made  by  any  other 
class.  It  gave  ’GO  a  great  reputation,  which  distinction  was  afterward 
maintained  by  a  somewhat  unruly  and  stormy  career.  “Of  this  re¬ 
nown  we  were  not  a  little  proud,”  says  one  of  Frank’s  classmates,  “and 
we  rejoiced  to  hear  that  when  we  graduated,  the  Faculty  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  at  having  got  rid  of  the  class  which  had  given  them  more 
trouble  than  any  other!  We  were  young  enough  to  regard  this  as  a  high 
encomium.” 

At  that  time  the  College  Navy  consisted  of  one  four-oared,  three 
eight-oared,  and  eight  six-oared  boats  including  the  race-boat  “Har¬ 
vard,”  which  won  two  first  prizes  in  Boston  regattas  in  the  summer  of 
1857.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  collegians  and  a 
set  of  Boston  men,  who  had  not  gone  to  college.  The  latter  established 
the  Beacon  Boat  Club,  afterward  absorbed  in  the  Union  Boat  Club, 
whose  crews  raced  with  the  College  crews.  The  races  took  place  on  the 
Charles  River,  and  the  start  was  made  from  a  point  about  opposite 
Otter  Street,  to  what  is  now  Charlesgate  East,  where  the  boats  turned 
around  a  flag  1  j/o  miles  from  the  starting  point.  Having  to  turn  was  a 
disadvantage,  but  it  served  to  show  the  skill  of  the  crews  and  also 
enabled  the  spectators  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  both  start  and 
finish.  The  boat  races  were  great  events,  festive,  exciting,  and  usually 
satisfactory  to  Harvard.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  living  in  houses 
with  level  roofs  within  sight  of  the  course  to  invite  their  friends  to 
view  the  race,  and  “roof  invitations”  were  much  prized.  Harvard 
“ ahvays”  beat  Yale  in  those  days,  and  the  champion  oar,  Caspar 
Crowminshield,  the  hero  of  the  Class  of  ’60,  who  pulled  stroke,  left  a 
reputation  which  survived  through  many  years. 

One  of  the  regulations  of  the  College  was  as  follows:  “On  Sabbath, 
on  Exhibition  days  and  on  all  public  occasions  each  student  is  required 
to  wear  in  public  a  black  coat  with  buttons  of  the  same  color.”  This 
explains  some  of  the  admonitions  recorded  below  in  the  extracts  from 
the  records  of  the  Parietal  Committee. 

In  his  report  of  the  class  printed  in  1880,  Dr.  Weld  speaks  of  the 
unusual  confidence  felt  by  the  Faculty  in  the  Class  of  18G0,  in  these 
words: 
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“Among  the  many  proofs  of  esteem  shown  the  Class  by  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was  the  intrusting  to  our  care,  in 
November,  18.59,  the  Records  of  the  Parietal  Committee.*  That  this 
confidence  was  not  misplaced  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  carefully  preserved  up  to  the  present  time.  The  entries  evince 
the  unwearying  attention  shown  us  by  our  friendly  rulers.  A  few  ex¬ 
tracts  will  be  ample  proof. 

“September  20,  1S58,  Bradlee,  Jarves,  Morse,  R.  G.  Shaw  and  O.  F. 
Wadsworth  were  admonished  for  smoking  and  Magenis  for  talking 
from  a  window. 

“October  4,  Doe  and  Weed,  for  wearing  speckled  coats,  Wade  for 
being  asleep  in  chapel,  and  Wetmore  for  dressing  at  prayers. 

“October  11,  Willard  for  smoking,  and  G.  W.  Weldf  for  wearing  a 
light-colored  coat. 

“November  15,  Copeland  and  Knapp  for  having  a  noisy  room  and 
throwing  water,  and  Towle  for  shouting,  and  dressing  at  prayers. 

“November  22,  Haslett,  Munson  and  Perkins  for  being  late  at 
chapel,  and  December  5,  Driver  for  the  same  offence. 

“December  13,  Webber  for  snow-balling,  and,  January  3,  1859, 
Pringle,  Cole  and  Eustis  for  following  Webber’s  bad  example. 

“March  7,  Howland  polluted  the  college  yard  by  smoking,  and 
March  14,  Crowninshield  and  Whittier  were  equally  regardless  of 
decorum. 

“As  the  term  goes  on,  Johnson  and  Clapp  recline  at  prayers; 
Thomas  and  J.  W.  Hunnewell  smoke;  Niles  and  Hayden  are  noisy; 
Wade  sleeps  again  in  chapel;  S.  M.  Weld t  casts  reflections  into  recita¬ 
tion  rooms;  Young  and  Weston  make  a  noise  in  entries;  Mills  brings 
an  umbrella  into  chapel;  Spaulding  and  Wheelock  group  and  sing 
uproariously;  Fox,  Phillips,  Copeland,  Munson  and  Palfrey  group  on 
the  steps;  while  Whittier,  Mudgc,  Morse,  Spaulding  and  Woodward 

*  The  Parietal  Committee  consisted  of  the  younger  tutors  nud  the  proctors.  A  pa¬ 
rietal  admonition  cost  the  unfortunate  victim  eight  marks,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
more  (serious  “private”  which  cost  thirty-six  marks. 

f  Frank’s  cousin  and  room-mate,  George  Walker  Weld. 

J  Frank’s  cousin,  Stephen  Minot  Weld. 
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sit  on  tlie  steps  and  call  up  to  the  windows;  Shippen,  Palfrey,  Wet- 
more  and  Furness  sing  noisily;  and  F.  M.  Weld,  Palfrey  and  Pringle, 
shout  loudly  in  the  yard. 

“The  next  term  begins  with  smoking  by  Willard  and  H.  L.  Abbott, 
and  throwing  of  water  by  B.  F.  D.  Adams  and  Doe;  which  Russell  and 
White  followed  by  singing  late  in  the  evening. 

“Then  many  engage  in  a  procession,  while  S.  M.  Weld  exhibits 
Chinese  lanterns  from  his  windows;  Mackintosh  is  noisy,  and  Whee- 
lock  plays  in  study  hours;  Copeland  and  Parsons  yell;  and  Mills  wears 
a  parti-colored  coat. 

“These  meagre  extracts  from  a  vast  fund  of  information  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  contents  of  these  interesting  volumes.  Ex  uno  discs  omnes .” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  lively  class  in  later  years  furnished 
more  members  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University  than 
any  other  single  class.  Five  of  the  graduates  of  18C0  assisted  in  govern¬ 
ing  their  Alma  Mater,  and  three  of  these  were  serving  in  office  at  the 
same  time,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  following: 

George  Everett  Adams,  Chicago,  Overseer,  1892-1901. 

John  T.  Morse,  Boston,  Overseer,  1879-1891. 

Francis  Minot  Weld,  New  York,  Overseer,  1882-1889. 

Stephen  M.  Weld,  Boston,  Overseer,  1888-1898,  1899-1911. 

Edmund  Wetmore,  New  York,  Overseer,  1889-1901,  1902-1908. 

Each  spring  the  college  gave  in  University  Chapel  an  Exhibition  in 
which  the  students  took  part  by  giving  Orations,  Disquisitions,  Dis¬ 
sertations,  etc.,  of  which  many  were  of  their  own  translation.  Some 
were  original  compositions  and  others  were  translations  into  Latin  or 
Greek.  In  the  Order  of  Performances  for  May  3,  1859,  are  noted, 
among  others,  the  following:  A  Latin  Oration,  “Insulae  Ionio  in 
Magno,”  b3r  William  Everett,  of  Boston;  A  Greek  Version,  from 
Caleb  Cushing,  “Union  and  Independence,”  by  William  Sumner  Ap¬ 
pleton,  of  Boston;  A  Dissertation,  “Governor  Winthrop,”  by  Ezra 
Martin  Tebbets,  of  Lynn;  A  Disquisition,  “Douglas  Jerrold,”  by 
James  Schouler,  of  Boston;  A  Dissertation, “The  Supernatural  as  the 
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Complement  of  Nature,”  by  Albert  Stickney,  of  Cambridge;  A  Greek 
Dialogue,  from  the  Pickwick  Papers  (the  letter  scene)  by  William 
Gardner  Colburn,  of  Manchester,  and  Francis  Minot  Weld,  of  Jamaica 

Plain. 

At  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  Frank’s  class  in  1860,  he  de¬ 
livered  an  Essay  entitled,  “Intellectual  Laborers  of  the  Mine  and  of 
the  Mint.” 

Pie  says  of  his  class,  “We  graduated  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
members,  besides  having  thirty-eight  temporary  members,  and  at 
its  graduation  it  was  the  largest  up  to  that  date  in  the  histor}7  of  the 
University,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  class  of  1863,  which  num¬ 
bered  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  it  remained  unsurpassed  in  size 
until  1870.”  Frank’s  class  always  went  by  the  name  of  “The  Soldier 
Class,”  as  it  sent  to  the  Civil  War  a  large  number  of  its  members, 
some  of  whom  joined  the  Union,  others,  the  Confederate  ranks. 

After  Frank  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  he  entered  the  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School  in  September,  1860.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
following  letter  was  written.  Miss  Adeline  May  was  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  well-known  Abolitionist,  Samuel  May  of  Leicester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Frank  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  fine  old  mansion,  where 
he  was  much  beloved  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  the  family. 


TO  MISS  ADELINE  MAY,  LEICESTER,  MASS. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Sept.  23,  I860. 

Dear  Miss  Adie: — I  ought  to  have  written  you  long  ago,  but  the 
fact  is  that  I  did  not  get  home  till  some  time  after  your  last  letter 
reached  Jamaica  Plain,  and  so  could  not  write  to  Canada  with  any 
certainty  as  to  my  letter’s  hitting  you,  and  concluded  to  wait  till  your 
return  home.  Since  then  I  have  been  very  busy,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
that  is  no  excuse  and,  in  fact,  I  can  only  cry:  “Peccavi!” 

I  was  not  at  all  disappointed  on  receiving  your  last  note,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  say  so.  My  case  was  just  this.  After  coming  home  from 
a  slay  at  Dalton  of  three  weeks  and  having  been  to  the  races  before 
that,  I  felt,  as  if  I  had  had  all  the  fun  I  deserved,  and  felt  that  it  was 
hardly  the  thing  to  speak  about  going  away  again,  particularly  as  I 
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had  a  good  deal  to  do  here.  So  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
give  up  my  Leicester  trip  and  feeling  quite  uneasy  about  the  matter 
when  I  received  your  letter,  which  I  forgot  to  say.  Uncle  did  not  think 
to  give  me  for  two  or  three  days  after  I  came  home.  You  can  under¬ 
stand  just  the  kind  of  relief  it  gave  my  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  vexed 
question  was  settled  by  it.  In  the  future  I  hope  to  enjoy  enough  at 
Leicester  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this  visit. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Russell  for  caring  so  much  about  seeing  me. 
You  must  let  me  know  whether  he  has  begun  his  school  in  Roxbury. 

I  am  deeply  mortified  as  well  as  very  sorry  that  I  should  have  been 
so  careless  as  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  sending  something  to  Ed¬ 
ward,  especially  as  I  feel  convicted  in  my  own  conscience  of  having 
failed  in  my  duty  with  regard  to  writing  to  him.  I  know  just  how  I 
should  feel  were  I  in  his  place,  and  I  have  yet  written  but  once.  I  am 
engaged  now  on  a  letter  which  I  trust  will  carry  joy  to  his  heart.  There 
will  be  a  detailed  account  of  all  college  matters — of  the  Worcester 
races — of  my  visit  to  N.  H. — the  Wide  Awake  Club  to  which  I  belong, 
and  political  matters  in  general — and  of  the  Medical  School — thus 
bringing  matters  up  to  the  present  date  and  atoning  as  far  as  possible 
for  my  past  neglect.  May  I  trouble  you  to  send  me  the  address  once 
more,  as  I  have  been  looking  over  your  letters,  but  did  not  find  it. 

We  have  quite  a  company  of  Wide  Awakes  here.  Steve,  George 

and  I  belong  to  it.  We  got  it  up  last  week  and  turned  out  sixty  torches 

* 

the  first  night  (last  Friday)  when  we  went  over  to  Dorchester  to  hear 
Geo.  S.  Hale,  George  Sumner,  and  John  A.  Andrew.  There  was  a  great 
mass  meeting  on  Meeting  House  Hill, — five  or  six  thousand,  it  was 
said.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  ever  witnessed.  There 
must  have  been  over  a  thousand  Wide  Awakes,  all  with  torches  and 
lanterns  of  different  colors,  ever  so  many  transparencies  and  lots  of 
fire-works.  Then  there  was  a  great  brass  cannon  which  they  fired  off 
every  three  or  four  minutes.  The  latter  interfered  somewhat  with  the 
speaking,  as  you  can  imagine,  but  as  it  showed  the  right  spirit,  I 
didn’t  object. 

You  must  all  be  very  much  pleased  at  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Andrew.  It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
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to  the  right  extent.  My  political  opinions,  of  course,  are  not  entirely 
settled,  but,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  decide  at  present,  he  represents 
my  feelings  and  takes  the  ground  I  wish  to.  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
that  the  party  would  have  the  courage  to  nominate  such  an  out-and- 
out  anti-slavery  man — one  so  uncompromising  and  out-spoken.  I 
feared  that  the  fact  of  his  being  so  prominent  in  advocating  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  law  against  slave-hunting  in  Massachusetts  would  be 
enough  to  frighten  them,  not  to  speak  of  his  having  presided  at  the 
John  Brown  meeting.  But  it  shows  how  near  right  the  heart  of  the 
people  is  and  how  strong  is  the  anti-slavery  feeling.  It  fully  and  finally 
decided  me,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  which  I  felt  before,  or  rather  feared,  was  a  little  too  timid. 
And  what  a  comfort  there  is,  too,  in  voting  for  a  man  whose  integrity 
is  above  all  suspicion;  whom  not  even  his  bitterest  political  enemies 
have  ever  accused  of  dishonesty  or  meanness!  I  cannot  vote  for  him 
this  year,  but  I  hope  to  next  year,  and  next,  and  next,  and  as  often  as 
he  will  accept  a  nomination  for  any  office. 

Our  Wide  Awake  uniform  consists  of  a  black  cape,  black  cap  with 
red  stripe,  and  lantern  with  red,  green  and  white  glass. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  trying  to  save  my  credit  with 
Edward  by  sending  my  photograph.  What  must  he  think  of  me?  You 
shall  have  another  on  the  first  opportunity. 

With  much  love  to  all,  and  a  kiss  for  my  little  Bessie,  who,  I  am 
afraid,  will  be  big  before  I  see  her  again,  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  cousin,  F.  Minot  Weld. 

Frank’s  admiration  for  John  A.  Andrew  was  entirely  justified,  for 
in  the  character  of  that  statesman  were  many  admirable  and  lovable 
qualities.  The  great  esteem  with  which  Mr.  Andrew  was  regarded  in 
Massachusetts  was  confirmed  when  he  was  elected  governor  in  I860 
by  a  majority  larger  than  that  given  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  this 
capacity  he  continued  to  serve  his  State  with  untiring  loyalty  and 
efficiency  until  his  death  in  18G7. 
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T  II  E  CIVIL  \V  A  R 


IN  THE  NAVY 


^  ^OR  years  the  Abolitionists  had  been  working  ceaselessly  for 


JL’  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  A  notable  group  of  men  and  women, 
among  whom  were  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Angelina  Grimke,  Wendell 
Phillips,  R.  W.  Emerson,  W.  L.  Garrison,  and  Theodore  Parker,  of 
whom  the  last  four  lived  in  or  near  Boston,  upheld  anti-slavery  with 


voice  and  pen  in  words  of  fire  and  eloquence  which  still  live  in  the 


annals  of  history.  There  was  almost  constant  discussion  and  excite¬ 
ment  over  abolition  during  the  years  when  Frank  was  a  young  man. 

"You  cannot  realize,”  exclaims  Frank’s  sister,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Carret, 
"how  deeply  we  were  stirred  in  those  days !  Only  we  who  lived  through 
it  can  appreciate  our  anxiety  when  those  poor  slaves  tried  to  escape, 
and  were  hunted  by  their  owners  in  our  very  midst!  In  some  way  the 
slaveholders  discovered  where  the  slave  had  gone.  Then  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists  would  learn,  by  what  means  we  never  knew,  that  the  slave¬ 
holders  were  on  the  trail,  and  they  would  conceal  the  fugitives  until 

/ 

the  hunters  had  abandoned  the  search.  On  account  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,*  which  permitted  the  capture  of  negroes  who  escaped  and 
who  were  regarded  as  merely  property,  it  was  a  serious  offence  to  hide 
one  of  them.  Discovery  of  the  offender  meant  a  heavy  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  slaves  were  very  intelligent  and  good  workers. 
I  remember  that  one  day  Uncle  Stephen  Weld,  who  was  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Council,  returned  from  a  trip  to  Boston  and  told  us  that  he 
had  seen  chains  stretched  across  State  Street.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
turbance  about  escaped  slaves.” 

This  may  have  been  in  1851,  when  heavy  chains  were  thrown 
around  the  Court  House.  A  negro  named  Sims  had  been  taken,  and  it 

*  A  section  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  referred  to  earlier  in  the  biography. 
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was  feared  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rescue  him,  as  was  the 
case  when  Shadrach,  a  negro  waiter  at  the  Cornhill  Coffee  House,  was 
arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

The  Underground  Railroad  was  a  widespread  secret  organization. 
By  means  of  this  the  Abolitionists  were  able  to  obtain  information  and 
to  aid  in  the  escape  of  the  slaves,  who  were  passed  along  from  station 
to  station — places  of  concealment  in  attic  or  cellar.  There  were  many 
people  in  the  North  who  believed  that  slavery  could  not  be  abolished 
—that  it  was  a  question  for  the  South  to  settle.  When,  however,  the 
slaveholders  searched  Northern  territory  for  their  property,  even 
those  who  were  usually  indifferent  became  indignant  and  often  aided 
the  negroes  in  eluding  capture.  There  "was  good  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  -was  unconstitutional,  as  the  United 
States  Constitution  had  provided  that  “no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.”  Nevertheless,  the  escaped 
slaves  wrere  deprived  of  their  liberty  without  seeing  judge  or  jury. 

To  be  ail  Abolitionist  required  a  good  deal  of  courage,  even  in  the 
North.  In  Boston,  in  1853,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  endured  mob  vio¬ 
lence  for  his  advocacy  of  “the  dangerous  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.”  Many  sacrificed  all  worldly  advantages  and  were  even 
ostracized  by  their  friends  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  slaves.  In  Frank’s  day  ridicule  and  abuse  were  frequent,  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  persecution,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Parker  and  others,  un¬ 
daunted,  were  fearlessly  addressing  audiences  and  hammering  away 
against  slavery.  Lincoln  crowned  their  unselfish  labors  when  he  issued 
his  great,  humane  document — the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

A  certain  restless  and  violent  element  among  the  Southerners 
decided  that  the  election  of  Lincoln,  on  account  of  his  abolition  prin¬ 
ciples,  would  in  itself  be  a  cause  for  war.  In  December,  1800,  when  his 
election  appeared  to  be  beyond  doubt,  South  Carolina  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  secession  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  the  states  of  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia  and  Louisiana  seceded  in  January,  and 
Texas  followed  in  February.  The  active  secession  element  persuaded 
the  deserting  states  to  elect  State  Conventions,  and  through  the  con¬ 
trol  of  these  conventions,  the  secessionists,  without  asking  the 
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consent  of  the  voters,  formed  a  new  government  under  the  name  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  acting  as  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  Inauguration  of  Lincoln  took  place  on  March  4,  1861.  During 
the  general  uncertainty  regarding  the  polic}7-  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  of  untried  men,  an  event  transpired  which  finally  determined 
the  course  of  the  nation. 

Fort  Sumter,  a  strong  Union  fortification  at  the  mouth  of  Charles¬ 
ton  Harbor,  S.  C.,  had  been  holding  its  position  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  who  was  in  command  of  the  newly  built  Con¬ 
federate  forts  and  batteries  at  Charleston.  Major  Anderson,  who 
commanded  Fort  Sumter,  was  not  permitted  by  the  Government — 
then  under  the  Presidency  of  Buchanan — to  fire  upon  the  surrounding 
forts  nor  to  receive  supplies  by  sea.  His  garrison  had  but  few  pro¬ 
visions  and  surrender  seemed  near.  Finally  Lincoln  became  President, 
and,  early  in  April,  he  ordered  a  relief  fleet  sent  from  New  York  with 
supplies  for  Fort  Sumter.  Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  the  Con¬ 
federate  batteries  at  once  attacked  Fort  Sumter  and  bombarded  it 
incessantly  for  thirty  hours.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  defended  it 
staunchly.  When  the  supply  of  cartridges  was  exhausted  the  men 
made  more  cartridge-bags  from  their  shirt-sleeves.  At  last  the  food 
gave  out.  Forced  thereby  to  surrender,  Major  Anderson  did  so  on  the 
condition  that  the  rebels  salute  the  Union  flag,  and  on  April  13,  1861, 
he  and  his  brave  men  marched  out  of  the  fort  to  the  sound  of  fife  and 
drum,  while  a  hundred  rebel  guns  saluted  the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  fall  of  Sumter  dispelled  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  was 
the  signal  for  war  between  North  and  South. 

This  significant  event  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the 
North,  and  when,  on  April  15,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  calling  for  75,000  volunteers,  91,816*  responded.  The  States  and 
patriotic  individuals  sent  an  abundance  of  money  and  supplies. 

Owing  to  Gov.  Andrew’s  foresight  and  initiative  in  gathering 
and  ecpiipping  troops  despite  all  scoffers  and  many  difficulties, 


*Phisterer.  Statistical  Record,  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  Slates  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribners’  Sons,  1883),  page  3. 
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Massachusetts  was  prepared.  Exceeding  her  quota  of  1,560,  she  sent 
8,736  men  to  the  support  of  her  standards.  The  historic  Mass.  Sixth 
Regiment  was  dispatched  on  April  17,  and,  after  fighting  with  a  seces¬ 
sionist  mob  while  passing  through  Baltimore,  entered  Washington  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  first  armed  rescuers  to 
reach  the  endangered  Capitol.  Gov.  Andrew  believed  in  the  value  of 
the  negro  as  a  soldier.  It  was  he  who  organized  the  famous  54th  Mass. 
Infantry,  colored,  of  which  the  colonel  was  Frank’s  classmate,  Robert 
Gould  Shaw. 

By  June,  1861,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
had  joined  the  seceding  states.  The  people  who  lived  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia  refused  to  leave  the  Union  and  formed  a  separate 
state  which  they  named  West  Virginia. 

Frank  was  very  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  Civil  War,  but  his 
uncles,  Dr.  Christopher  Minot  Weld  in  particular,  feared  that  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  hardships  of  army  life  and  refused  to 
allow  him  to  enter  it.  So  great,  nevertheless,  was  his  desire  to  aid  in  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  that  his  Uncle  Doctor — as  he  was  called — finally 
gave  his  permission  on  condition  that  Frank  should  continue  at  the 
Medical  School,  fit  himself  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
Navy  and  pass  the  examinations  for  it  with  credit. 

In  April,  1862,  Frank  went  to  Philadelphia  to  take  his  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Surgeon.  So  great  was  his  fear  that 
he  would  fail  that  he  told  no  one  except  Uncle  Doctor  of  the  object 
of  his  trip.  In  the  following  letters  to  him  Frank  depicts  with  much 
feeling  and  humor  the  ordeal  which  he  endured. 

Philadelphia,  Apr.  23rd ,  1862. 

Dear  Uncle: — The  second  day’s  examination  is  over,  and  I  still 
live.  I  feel  perfectly  sore  all  over.  I  did  much  better  to-day  than  yes¬ 
terday — to-day  I  was  not  at  all  excited,  for  I  was  perfectly  desperate, 
and  only  cared  to  show  that  I  wasn’t  quite  such  an  ignoramus  as  I 
showed  myself  yesterday.  I  did  very  well  in  Materia  Medica,  much 
to  my  own  surprise.  On  Surgery  I  did  reasonably  well  to-day,  but 
poorly  yesterday.  On  Theory  and  Practice  I  did  just  respectably  and 
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no  more.  On  Physiology  I  did  perfectly  well.  Chemistry  was  not  quite 
such  a  success  as  I  anticipated,  as  Dr.  Wilson  asked  me  a  great  many 
tests,  some  of  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  others  I  never  knew.  I  told 
him  the  majority  of  what  he  asked.  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  rather 
a  slump.  On  Anatomy  I  began  splendidly  and  then  made  one  most 
ridiculous  mistake.  That  was  yesterday  after  I  had  been  examined 
four  hours  steadily,  and  I  was  so  tired  I  could  hardly  see  or  stand, 
much  less  think. 

I  expected  at  the  end  of  each  hour  to-day  (they  spell  each  other, 
taking  an  hour  at  a  time)  that  I  should  be  told  that  I  had  better  come 
again  in  June  or  something  of  that  kind,  intimating  that  they  were 
disgusted.  The  only  encouragement  I  have  is  that  I  am  to  report  next 
Monday  for  dissections  and  operations,  so  that  I  have  done  better 
than  five  out  of  the  first  twelve  at  any  rate,  as  that  number  fell  through 
before  they  got  to  the  operations.  I  was  taken  into  the  Hospital  to-day 
and  put  all  round  the  wards,  and  diagnosed  with  five  minutes’  ques¬ 
tioning  about  a  dozen  different  cases  and  think  very  likely  they  were 
all  wrong.  I  am  dead  sure  about  one  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
with  aortic  and  mitral  insufficiency — the  others  were  all  chance. 

If  they  pass  me  they  must  have  had  a  pretty  stupid  set  to  examine, 
that’s  all — I  don’t  see  how  they  can  though.  I  made  some  pills  not 
quite  so  large  a§  those  I  showed  you. 

Philadelphia ,  Apr.  2J+ih,  ’ 62 . 

My  Dear  Uncle: — I  will  give  you  a  little  more  minute  account  of 
my  examination  than  heretofore. 

The  first  day  of  the  oral  examination  I  was  called  in  at  quarter 
before  ten,  motioned  to  a  seat  by  Dr.  Mayo,  who  began  to  question 
me  on  Theory  and  Practice,  while  the  other  three  surgeons  listened. 
He  asked  me  about  all  the  healthy  and  abnormal  sounds  heard  in  the 
thoracic  region,  their  causes,  nature,  &c.,  and  was  exceedingly  minute 
about  the  heart — the  exact  points  of  the  chest  where  the  different 
valves  are  situated,  &c.  All  that  I  did  very  well,  as  I  had  studied  it 
over  and  over  again.  Then  he  asked  me  about  Diabetes  (I  believe  I 
had  him  there,  rather),  then  variola,  scurvy,  purpura,  the  differential 
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diagnosis  between  the  two  latter,  cholera  morbus,  and  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  differential  diagnosis,  dysentery,  and  the  treatment,  medicines 
and  doses  in  all  with  great  minuteness.  I  did  swimmingly  till  I  got  to 
scurvy;  there  I  began  to  slump,  and  kept  slumping  at  short  intervals 
till  I  got  to  dysentery,  when  I  picked  up  again.  He  didn’t  confine  him¬ 
self  to  Theory  and  Practice,  but  kept  interspersing  questions  on  Chem¬ 
istry,  such  as  the  tests  for  corrosive  sublimate;  on  Physiology,  &  on 
Anatomy.  Then  he  began  on  Poisons,  where  I  did  poorly,  then  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  on  which,  to  my  own  surprise  I  got  along 
fairly.  It  was  now  eleven  o’clock  and  Dr.  Wilson  asked  me  to  come 
round  to  a  seat  near  him.  He  began  on  Optics  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
on  the  different  theories  of  light,  on  refraction  &  reflection,  mirage, 
&c.,  and  then  branched  off  onto  Chemistry,  which  was*  pretty  severe. 
He  asked  me  all  sorts  of  chemical  tests  and  processes  for  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  and  instead  of  making  a  great  squirt,  as  I  expected,  I 
don’t  think  I  answered  more  than  half  his  questions.  Then  he  took  me 
on  Anatomy — the  course  of  the  aorta  &  its  branches,  of  the  sub¬ 
clavian  and  its  branches,  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow  joint,  bones  of  the 
upper  extremity,  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand,  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  began  on  Physiology.  That  I  knew  all  about, 
and  he  kept  me  on  that  till  one  o’clock.  Then  Dr.  Greene  took  me — 
I  was  dreadfully  tired  and  faint  by  this  time,  and  could  hardly  think 
at  all.  Dr.  Greene  began  on  mechanics — the  different  mechanical 
powers,  &c.,  the  lever,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  and  so  on — This  I  had 
forgotten  about  almost  entirely,  and  was  so  worn  out  that  I  couldn’t 
use  my  common  sense  as  usual.  The  consequence  was  that  I  appeared 
like  a  perfect  ignoramus,  Then  he  asked  about  all  the  different  frac¬ 
tures,  apparatuses,  bandages  &  splints,  &  called  in  a  man  and  made 
me  apply  splints  and  bandages  for  fracture  of  the  leg,  arm,  clavicle, 
&c.,  till  I  was  ready  to  drop.  He  kept  up  a  running  fire  all  the  time  I 
was  bandaging,  of  questions  on  Anatomy  &  Surgery,  till  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  dizzy,  &  made  some  most  absurd  mistakes,  that  I  saw  the 
moment  I  was  out  of  the  room.  The  clock  struck  two,  and  I  never  was 
so  glad  in  my  life  to  have  any  hour  come  before.  Dr.  Greene  is  a  perfect 
old  tiger.  He  turned  round  to  the  other  surgeons,  and  said,  “Well, 
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gentlemen,  do  you  want  to  ask  the  Dr.  any  more  questions?”  I  felt 
my  heart  in  my  throat  in  a  second,  for  I  thought  he  meant  they  had 
got  tired  of  trying  to  get  anything  out  of  me,  and  were  going  to  drop 
me  at  once.  They  said,  “Not  till  to-morrow,”  and  he  told  me  to  come 
to-morrow  at  a  little  after  nine. 

I  felt  thankful  enough  and  slept  all  the  afternoon,  &  evening,  & 
night.  I  felt  like  a  wet  rag — head  ached — didn’t  eat  any  dinner  or 
supper.  Next  day  I  began  at  half  past  nine  with  Dr.  Greene  on  Botany — 
broke  down  pretty  badly,  then  on  Surgery  again  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
At  eleven  Dr.  Shippen  took  me  on  Materia  Medica,  antidotes  to  poisons, 
&  some  Chemistry,  and  kept  me  till  half  past  twelve.  Then  Dr.  Wilson 
took  me  into  the  Hospital — made  me  diagnose  cases,  write  a  prescrip¬ 
tion,  &  make  it  up.  Monday  at  half  past  eleven  I  report  for  operations 
There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  my  passing — in  fact,  it  is  a  perfect 
mystery  to  me  that  they  have  the  patience  to  finish  my  examination. 

I  shall  not  know  positively  for  a  month  or  more,  and  so  shall  go  to 
Washington  at  once,  present  my  letters  to  Dr.  McLaren,  &  apply  for 
examination  as  a  Cadet,  understanding  this  to  be  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes. 

I  send  an  account  of  my  expenses  since  leaving  home.  You  will  see 
how  much  the  unavoidable  delays  have  cost.  1  am  very  sorry  indeed 
to  be  a  source  of  so  much  expense  to  you,  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
I  have  endeavored  to  be  very  economical,  and  on  looking  over  my 
account,  find  hardly  a  single  expense  which  could  be  avoided.  I  ought 
to  have  $7.22  left,  and  have  only  $6.56 — leaving  a  balance  of  66  cents 
which  went  in  newspapers,  blacking  boots,  penny  post,  &c.  I  shall 
have  to  ask  you  to  send  me  ten  dollars  more,  as  the  ticket  to  Wash¬ 
ington  is  $4.75 — which  will  land  me  there  with  less  than  $2.00  in  my 
pocket.  If  I  get  the  Cadetship  I  shall  have  to  get  as  cheap  a  uniform  as 
possible  and  after  that  my  pay  ($30  a  month)  will  support  me.  If  I 
pass  this  examination,  the  uniform  will  be  just  as  available,  &  I  shall 
be  able  to  repay  you  these  last  expenses  you  have  incurred  for  me. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  send  me  the  money,  I  would  not 
ask  for  it,  could  it  be  avoided.  I  shall  leave  for  Washington  Tuesday 
morning. 
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Philadelphia ,  April  27th. 

My  Dear  Uncle: — To-morrow  at  half-past  eleven  I  report  for  the 
final  trial.  Tuesday  morning,  at  ten,  I  leave  for  Washington.  I  have 
reviewed  my  Surgery  pretty  thoroughly,  both  in  Druitt  and  in  my 
notes  of  Bigelowr’s  Lectures  last  Spring.  I  have  also  a  couple  of  papers 
on  Amputations  issued  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  I  have 
read  attentively,  and  I  feel  ready  for  the  test.  I  cannot  feel  any  hope 
of  passing,  but  am  not  at  all  sore  or  disappointed  about  it.  I  can  hardly 
understand  myself  the  perfect  composure  with  which  I  look  forward 
to  rejection.  I  suppose  it  is  due  partly  to  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that 
this  long  strain  and  care  is  so  nearly  through,  and  partly  to  a  feeling 
of  the  deepest  thankfulness  that  I  was  not  dropped  in  the  middle  of 
the  examination.  That  would  have  been  indeed  a  disgrace,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day’s  examination  I  fully  expected  it.  I  never  passed  a 
more  unhappy  twenty-four  hours,  than  between  the  end  of  the  first 
and  end  of  the  second  day’s  oral  examination,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  my  suspension.  When  I  was  told  to  report  for  operations,  I  was 
happy  at  once,  for  I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  fail  in  such  an  ordeal, 
with  so  many  competitors.  I  am  contented  that  I  have  done  better 
than  at  least  a  third  of  the  applicants,  for  that  proportion,  as  I  wrote 
you,  has,  so  far,  failed  to  get  to  the  last  stage. 

Give  my  love  to  Aunts  Mary  Ann  and  Margie  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Tell  Aunts  Minot  and  Susan  that  I  often  think  of  them 
and  shall  write  in  a  few  days,  but  have  been  too  busy  hitherto. 

Philadelphia ,  April  28th. 

My  Dear  Uncle: — At  length  I  am  through,  and  feel  freer  & 
happier  than  for  the  last  two  months,  I  can  assure  you.  At  quarter-to- 
twelve  this  forenoon  I  commenced.  First  I  was  told  to  amputate  the 
large  toe  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation.  This  I  did  readily 
enough,  and  Dr.  Shippen  said,  “That  is  very  neatly  done.”  Then  I 
was  told  to  take  up  the  posterior  tibial  artery  near  the  ankle.  That  I 
succeeded  in  doing.  Next  came  a  scries  of  questions  on  the  amputa¬ 
tions  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  all  of  which  I  answered.  Then  I  amputated 
the  forearm,  and  at  the  shoulder  joint. 
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It  was  a  running  fire  of  questions  all  the  time,  about  dressings  and 
plasters,  ligatures  and  rollers.  After  this  Dr.  Eilson  said,  “We  had 
better  let  these  gentlemen  go  now,  hadn’t  we?”  “Oh,  no,”  said  Dr. 
Greene.  “Here’s  half  a  subject,  nearly,  left;  we  can’t  waste  that.  How 
many  times  have  you  been  on,  Dr.  Weld?”  “Four  times,  sir,”  said  I. 
“That’s  not  enough.  Six  times  is  the  least  possible.  Just  take  up  the 
femoral  artery,  will  you?”  So  I  did  that,  and  then  was  questioned 
about  Scarpa’s  triangle  and  the  anatomy  of  the  groin,  and  at  half  past 
one,  the  end  came.  “That  will  do,”  said  he.  “If  you  have  passed  your 
examination  you  will  hear  from  the  Naval  Department.”  So  I  bid 
them  all  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  left  with  a  light  heart.  Dr. 
Greene  is  a  perfect  old  heathen  on  examining.  My  heart  jumped  into 
my  mouth  each  time  he  asked  me  anything.  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  all 
over.  I  did  very  well  to-day,  better  than  any  other  day.  I  think  there 
is  a  bare  possibility  of  passing,  but  no  more. 

I  was  examined  nearly  sixteen  hours  in  all,  and  don’t  dread  any 
other  examination  now.  If  a  worse  one  can  be  got  up,  I  should  like  to 
see  it.  At  ten  to-morrow  I  go  to  Washington.  Much  love  to  all. 

Washington ,  May  Sd,  '62. 

« 

My  dear  Uncle: — I  passed  my  examination  this  morning.  I  re¬ 
ported  at  11  A.  M.,  as  ordered,  and  was  handed  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
told  to  write  an  essay  on  any  medical  subject  I  pleased.  I  had  just  been 

i 

examining  a  case  of  Scurvy  in  the  Hospital  this  morning,  and  wrote 
a  couple  of  foolscap  pages  on  it.  McLaren  read  it,  and  said  I  described 
it  so  well,  that  he  thought  I  must  have  seen  a  case.  I  told  him  I  had 
this  very  morning.  Then  he  asked  me  all  about  Typhoid  Fever,  ques¬ 
tioning  pretty  minutely  as  to  treatment  of  the  different  symptoms. 
Then  Dr.  Holden  commenced  on  fractures,  dislocations,  splints,  etc. 
Then  Dr.  White  took  me  on  splints  and  bandages,  bleeding,  both 
venesection  and  arteriotomy,  and  a  few  other  things  &  then  announced 
that  my  examination  was  finished.  The  whole  examination  only  took 
about  two  hours.  They  told  me  to  wait  in  the  ante-room  a  few  minutes 
and  I  should  receive  a  letter  to  the  Surgeon-General.  Dr.  White  then 
came  out  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  carried  it  to  the  S.  G.’s  office  and 
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presented  it.  I  was  told  to  “wait”  again,  (that’s  a  Washington  word), 
and  after  a  while  received  a  letter  stating  that  “  You  have  been  selected 
from  among  those  approved  by  the  Army  Board  of  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminers  as  qualified  for  the  position  of  Medical  Cadet.”  I  then  signed 
a  letter  of  acceptance  and  was  sworn  in.  Then  they  told  me  to  come 
Monday  and  I  should  receive  my  orders. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Steve  to-day  inclosing  a  request  from 
Surgeon  Warren  of  the  22nd  Mass,  and  Brigade  Surgeon  Geo.  Id. 
Lyman  for  a  Medical  Cadet  to  be  attached  to  that  Regiment.  This 
request  was  addressed  to  the  Surgeon-General,  and  I  presented  it, 
asking  that  I  might  be  sent.  It  would  be  too  good  to  happen,  and 
probably  will  not  be  done.  They  say  they  do  not  think  they  can  spare 
one.  So  I  shall  very  likely  be  put  into  some  Hospital  here  or  elsewhere. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  and  obliged  to  Steve  for  thinking  of  me,  & 
taking  60  much  trouble  for  me. 

Washington,  May  7  th,  '62. 

My  dear  Uncle: — I  just  received  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  advising 
me  not  to  apply  to  Uncle  William.  It  was  too  late,  as  I  have  already 
done  so.  After  reflection  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  have 
done  so  at  first,  without  writing  to  you.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  the 
source  of  so  great,  expense  to  you  already  this  year  ($215.00),  &  that 
in  your  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  inconvenience 
to  you,  to  say  the  least,  to  furnish  me  with  so  large  a  sum  as  $75.00, 

t 

and  that  was  as  little  as  I  could  get  along  with.  So  I  wrote  to  Uncle 
W.  as  I  told  you  in  my  last. 

I  have  not  yet  received  any  response,  but  could  not  expect  one 
before  tonight.  I  cannot  leave  till  I  receive  a  remittance,  as  I  owe  more 
for  board  than  I  have  in  my  pocket.  If  I  had  been  ordered  hereabouts, 
it  would  not  have  been  so,  as  I  could  have  gone  right  into  my  position 
&  waited  till  my  uniform  came.  But  now,  as  I  am  ordered  to  report  at 
Wheeling  for  further  orders,  I  don’t  dare  to  start  till  I  receive  my 
uniform,  as  I  may  be  sent  right  into  the  interior,  where  it  wouldn’t 
reach  me  for  a  long  time  &  at  great  expense.  So  I  have  to  stay  here  till 
1  get  that,  &  in  consequence,  till  I  get  a  remittance.  My  board  is  a 
dollar  a  day,  and  to  get  along  with  that,  I  have  to  sleep  in  a  room  with 
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two  others  &  one  other  in  my  bed.  It  is  a  large  one  &  I  am  very  com¬ 
fortable;  I  only  mention  it  to  show  that  I  keep  my  expenses  at  the 
lowest  possible  point. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  unfailing  generosity,  but 
shall  feel  much  more  willing  to  take  it  from  Uncle  William,  if  he  is 
ready  to  give  it  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  spend  any  more  of  your  hard- 
earned  money,  if  I  can  help  it. 

You  can  say  at  last  that  I  am  really  in  the  army.  I  was  disgusted 
to  be  sent  to  Western  Virginia.  That  is  the  least  interesting  of  all  the 
departments.  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  practice  dodging  round  a  stump. 
You  know  it  is  all  guerilla-warfare  there,  &  they  shoot  from  behind 
trees.  I  presume  I  shall  like  it  after  I  get  used  to  it,  though,  &  there  is 
just  as  much  good  to  be  done  there  as  elsewhere. 

I  am.  so  sorry  I  shan’t  see  you,  and  probably  not  Uncle  Stephen. 
I  must  wait  till  I  get  some  money  though,  from  you  or  Uncle  W.,  how¬ 
ever  long  that  may  be. 

Frank  passed  the  examinations  and  ranked  fourth  among  twelve 
applicants  for  the  office  of  Assistant  Surgeon.  He  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Medical  Cadet  U.  S.  A.,  dated  May  3,  1862.  In  the  foregoing 
letter  of  May  7,  he  expresses  his  disgust  at  being  ordered  to  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  We  have  no  account  of  his  activities  there  except  the  record  of 
his  serving  in  the  Post  Hospital  at  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  from  May 
13  to  June  17.  We  also  know  that  he  was  for  a  short  while  Surgeon  to 
the  Sixth  Virginia  Volunteers. 

Here  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  acquaint  ourselves  briefly  with 
the  condition,  at  that  time,  of  the  respective  naval  armaments  of  the 
North  and  of  the  South. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Naval  Department  at  Washington 
sent  orders  to  the  Veteran  Commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
Virginia,  Commodore  McCauley,  to  remove  the  steam  frigate  Mcr- 
rima.c  to  Philadelphia  and  to  prepare  the  remaining  shipping  and  pub¬ 
lic  property  for  removal  from  danger  of  seizure.  As  some  of  his  officers 
expressed  the  opinion  that  such  an  appearance  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  South  would  cause  the  immediate  secession  of  Virginia  from  the 
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Union,  the  Commandant  hesitated  to  follow  these  instructions.  The 
enemy  took  advantage  of  his  hesitation,  sent  troops  to  the  town  of 
Norfolk  and  erected  batteries  opposite  the  Yard. 

Finally  Commander  Hiram  Paulding  was  dispatched  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  Pawnee  with  orders  to  bring  off  the  vessels  in  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  Virginia,  and  to  destroy  such  stores  as  he  could  not  re¬ 
move.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Commodore  McCauley  had  scuttled 
the  four  ships,  which  included  the  Merrimac.  The  Southern  officers  at 
the  yard  resigned  or  deserted.  When  Commander  Paulding  arrived 
and  discovered  the  course  begun  by  the  Commandant,  he  decided  to 
complete  the  destruction.  This  work  was  not  thorough,  however,  owing 
to  the  hurried  arrangements,  and  few  of  the  buildings  were  successfully 
burned.  Thus  many  valuable  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  South  had  great  difficulty  in  building  up  a  sufficient  naval 
force.  She  was  fortunate  indeed  in  having  secured  possession  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk  with  its  valuable  stores  and  also  in  controlling 
the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  in  Florida.  The  Merrimac  (later  converted 
into  the  famous  ironclad  which  fought  the  Monitor )  was  raised  and 
repaired,  and  other  vessels  were  secured  here  and  there.  Thus  a  small 
navy  was  obtained  which  was  never  strong  enough  to  engage  on  a 
large  scale  in  naval  battles,  but  was  useful  in  harassing  and  injuring 
the  sea-going  commerce  of  the  North. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1SG1,  the  home  Squadron  of  the  Union  con- 

4 

sisted  of  twelve  vessels,  and  of  these  only  four  were  at  Pensacola  and 
four  were  returning  from  Vera  Cruz.  As  fast  as  possible  the  distant 
vessels  were  recalled,  those  out  of  repair  put  into  commission,  and 
every  available  vessel  under  the  flag,  which  had  possibilities  of  useful¬ 
ness,  was  purchased  to  increase  the  navy.  The  vessels  were  of  every 
size  and  description,  but  some  of  the  least  promising  did  good  service 
against  blockade  runners  and  many  more  than  paid  their  cost  b}'  the 
prizes  they  captured.  One  of  the  richest  of  these  prizes  was  taken  out¬ 
side  Havana  by  a  Fulton  ferryboat.  It  was  in  blockading  Southern 
ports  and  thus  cutting  off  supplies  that  the  Northern  Navy  per¬ 
formed  the  greatest  service  during  the  war.  The  number  of  vessels 
bought  during  the  conflict  was  418,  of  which  813  were  steamers. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  war  other  ships  were  built,  among  these  a 
fleet  of  single  and  double  turreted  iron-clads,  designed  on  an  improved 
pattern  of  the  first  ironclad,  the  Monitor.  It  was  on  one  of  these,  the 
Nantucket ,  that  Dr.  Weld  served  for  eleven  months. 

In  June,  while  in  West  Virginia,  Dr.  Weld  received  a  commission  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  bearing  the  date  of  May  22,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts.  There  he 
studied  gun-shot  wounds.  He  was  detached  January  14,  1803,  and 
ordered  to  the  iron-clad  monitor  Nantucket  then  fitting  out  at  East 
Boston.  The  Nantucket  .sailed  for  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  February  23, 
and  on  March  13,  she  joined  her  sister  ships  in  North  Edisto  Inlet,  an 
excellent  harbor  within  20  miles  of  Charleston  Bar.  By  this  time  all 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for  a  concerted  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  on  April  7,  by  the  Union  forces. 

Dr.  Weld  served  on  the  Nantucket  in  various  attacks  on  Charleston 
and  in  blockade  duty  off  Savannah,  Georgia.  This  monitor  carried 
one  XV-inch  and  one  Xl-gun. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  these  days  of  large  and  well  appointed 
warships,  to  realize  the  discomforts  of  the  monitor*  class  of  war- 
vessels.  From  a  seaworthy  point  of  view,  they  were  considered  unsafe, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  enlist  crews  for  them,  although  at  the  time  of 
their  construction  they  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  invulnerable. 
While  the  Nantucket  was  being  held  for  further  orders  at  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  many  members  of  her  crew  came  to  Dr.  Weld  with  all 
kinds  of  complaints  about  their  health.  Their  fear  of  sailing  farther  in 
this  strange  kind  of  war-vessel  was  so  great  that  they  feigned  various 
maladies  and  even  toothache,  in  the  hope  of  being  ordered  ashore  to 
the  hospital  on  sick  leave.  Naturally  Dr.  Weld  readily  detected  the 
ruse.  The  number  of  the  ship’s  company  was  80. 

While  on  leave  of  absence,  Surgeon  George  Clymer  of  the  frigate 
Wabash,  wrote  to  Dr.  Weld,  under  date  of  November  10,  1803,  “How 
often  1  think  of  you,  and  of  the  hardships  and  privations  that  you  have 
so  long  suffered  in  those  iron  sepulchres!  Persons  at  home  and  at  ease 
can  little  appreciate  it.” 

*  See  Appendix  pages  23S-240  for  description  of  the  monitors. 
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Dr.  Weld  remained  on  board  the  Nantucket  longer  than  any  other 
officer.  During  his  service  on  her  he  kept  a  Log  which  is  here  repro¬ 
duced. 

burgeon’s  LOG  OF  THE  U.  S.  IRON-CLAD  STEAMER  NANTUCKET 

February  28, 1863. — Left  the  wharf  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Charles¬ 
town  Navy  Yard,  at  2  P.  M.  in  company  writh  the  propeller  Charles 
Pearson  of  Boston.  The  day  was  fair,  water  smooth,  all  was  propitious. 
A  bright  moonlight  night  followed  until  about  midnight,  when  an 
easterly  gale  set  in,  and  we  were  forced  to  make  for  Provincetown 
Harbor,  which  we  entered  about  5  A.  M.  and  came  to  anchor  about  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  town. 

March  1. — The  gale  still  continued  all  day,  and  we  lay  at  anchor. 
Was  a  little  seasick  last  night,  but  feel  very  well  to-day. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket ,  Provincetown  Harbor,  Mar.  1,  7  A.  M.,  1863. 

Dear  Aunt: — We  put  in  here  last  night  about  two  as  an  easterly 
gale  came  up.  Feel  first  rate.  Was  rather  uncomfortable,  but  not  very 
sick.  Lost  my  supper.  Sail  again  in  a  few  minutes.  I  send  this  by  pilot. 
Excuse  haste. 

March  2. — The  gale  went  down  after  midnight,  and  at  5  A.  M.  to¬ 
day  we  got  under  way.  The  weather  was  fair,  sea  smooth,  &  we  made 
at  times,  eight  knots.  We  doubled  Cape  Cod,  and  sailed  down  through 
the  Vineyard  Sound. 

March  3. — Passed  Block  Island  at  4  A.  M.  New  London  at  7  A.  M. 
Made  SH  knots.  Patrick  Carroll,  2.C.F.  came  on  the  sick  list  yester¬ 
day  with  fever,  furred  tongue,  severe  pain  in  back,  right  shoulder,  and 
leg.  Probably  acute  rheumatism.  Is  worse  to-day.  Gave  him  a  saline 
cathartic,  alkaline  mixture,  Dovers  Powder  last  night.  Continue 
treatment  with  turpentine  fomentations. 

March  4- — Anchored  off  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  at  two  A.  M. 
Went  over  to  the  North  Carolina  in  forenoon  to  see  Luck.  Found  him 
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the  same  old  joker.  Six  men  on  the  list  to-day.  Went  aboard  the 
Keokuk*,  or  Whitney  floating  battery.  Much  smaller  and  darker 
accommodations  than  ours,  and  altogether  detestable.  She  has  two 
stationary  turrets  with  three  port-holes — one  eleven-inch  gun  in  each 
turret — revolving  on  a  pivot.  We  think  she  is  not  so  formidable  as  our 
class  of  vessel. 

March  5. — Went  ashore  in  morning  with  Luck.  Went  to  Central 
Park.  Called  on  some  friends  of  his  in  Thirty-fourth  St.— dined  at 
Bang’s;  went  to  Laura  Keene’s  in  the  evening — SawT  Mrs.  John  Wood 
for  the  first  time  for  six  or  seven  years.  Took  a  late  supper,  and  slept  at 
the  Howard  Llouse — Had  a  very  pleasant  day.  Sent  five  men  to  Hos¬ 
pital. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket,  New  York  Harbor,  Mar.  5,  ’ 63 . 

My  dear  Aunt: — I  just  received  yours  of  the  first,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  I  enjoyed  the  first  word  from  home. 

We  got  here  very  comfortably,  at  ten  o’clock  Tuesday  night.  We 
did  not  get  settled  till  half  past  two.  We  were  all  that  time  getting 
our  hawsers  made  fast.  Our  pilot  was  stupid  and  got  on  too  much 
steam  for  the  distance  we  had  to  go,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  floating 
frame  of  heavy  timbers,  we  should  have  gone  right  through  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Ship  North  Carolina  and  sunk  her,  and  ourselves  too.  It  was  a 
scene  of  great  excitement  for  some  time.  Mr.  Beardslee  says  it  was 
the  closest  thing  he  has  seen  for  a  long  while. 

I  have  been  very  busy  examining  the  crew  and  sending  to  Hospital 
those  unfit  for  service.  I  am  just  going  to  carry  over  five  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital.  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  Flushing.  Shall  probably  stay  here 
a  week. 

•i 

March  6. — Got  a  telegram  from  Saidy  in  the  morning  that  she 
would  be  at  Mr.  Swain’s,  SS7  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn  at  2  P.  M.  Met  her 
there,  lunched,  and  at  5  P.  M.  started  for  Flushing.  Spent  the  night  at 
the  Franklin’s.  One  man  to  hospital. 

*  The  Keokuk  was  a  monitor-shaped  ship  but  not  an  Ericsson  model.  She  was  more 
lightly  armored  than  the  regular  monitors.  (See  illustration.) 
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March  7. — Came  up  from  Flushing  with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  & 
Nina  at  9  A.  M.  Showed  them  over  the  ship — At  twelve  met  Saidy, 
Miss  Susan  Swain,  &  Sylvester  Swain  at  the  Naval  Lyceum,  and  took 
them  over  the  vessel  also.  Went  home  with  them,  and  dined  at  6  P.  M. 
Came  back  at  9  P.  M.  Sent  one  man  to  hospital.  Stormy. 

t 

March  S. — Met  Saidy  &  the  other  two  at  H.  W.  Beecher’s — Heard  a 
very  good  sermon — Walked  home  with  them,  &  bid  them  good-bye, 
my  leave  only  extending  to  2  P.  M.  Went  over  to  the  North  Carolina 
in  the  afternoon  to  see  Luck,  and  to  the  Wesiern  World  in  the  evening 
to  see  A.  A.  P.  Husbands.  At  twelve  started  off  with  Acting  Master 
Maies  to  find  Lieut.  Com.  Beardslee — as  a  telegram  from  Washington 
required  us  to  sail  next  morning.  Found  him  at  Mr.  Betts’,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  returned  with  him  at  4  A.  M.  Stormy. 

March  9. — Weighed  anchor  at  10  A.  M.  &  proceeded  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  harbor.  Anchored  to  wait  for  the  Florida  who  was  to 
tow  us — Lost  our  anchor,  and  had  to  return  for  another.  Finally 
started  at  5  P.M.  in  tow  of  the  Florida. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  Str.  Nantucket ,  Inside  Delaware  Breakwater,  Mar.  10th,  1SG3. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — Here  we  are  at  anchor,  to  avoid  another  of 
those  easterly  gales,  which  continually  spring  up,  when  we  put  to  sea. 
We  left  New  York  yesterday  morning,  but  got  delayed  as  I  wrote 
Uncle  Doctor  by  the  pilot,  and  did  Dot  leave  the  harbor  till  5  P.  M. 
We  steamed  right  along  all  night  and  day,  till  the  gale  came  up  this 
afternoon,  and  we  anchored  in  here  at  about  6  P.  M.,  to-day. 

I  had  a  splendid  time  in  New  York.  The  first  two  days  I  was  very 
busy  examining  the  crew,  and  sending  off  the  sick  to  the  Hospital,  but 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  got  off  to  the  theatre  with  my  old 
friend  Luck,  whom  1  found  on  board  the  North  Carolina.  The  next 
morning  I  got  the  telegram  from  Saidy,  and  met  her  at  2  P.  M.  She  is 
looking  very  well,  but  in  not  very  good  spirits,  I  suppose,  at  my  de¬ 
parture.  She  will  get  up  again  in  a  few  days. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  went  down  to  Flushing,  and  had  a  very  pleasant 

evening  at  the  Walters’.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  and  Nina  came  up 
the  next  morning  and  went  over  the  ship.  Tell  Aunt  Nanny*  that  they 
came  out  through  the  same  port-hole  that  she  did.  They  were  all  well. 
Tell  her  that  Nina  is  not  quite  so  stout,  and  Mary  is  a  little  taller  than 
when  I  last  saw  them.  They  will  have  a  chance  to  change  more  before 

II  see  them  again. 

My  address  now'  will  be — U.S.S.  Nantucket ,  South  Atlantic  Block¬ 
ading  Squadron,  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina. 

That  will  do  till  I  settle  in  Charleston.  I  expect  to  examine  the  city 
critically  in  a  month  or  so,  and  if  I  like  it,  I  shall  buy  it,  or,  still  better, 

t 

confiscate  it.  If  I  see  any  bijoux,  or  articles  of  vertu,  I  will  send  them 
home  in  charge  of  a  corner-stone  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

I  shall  send  this  ashore  in  the  morning,  if  we  lie  here  long  enough. 
The  stamp  of  this  paper  is  not  my  taste.  It  was  done  so  by  mistake, 
and  I  took  it  at  half  price  to  oblige  the  stationer. 

March  10. — At  about  5  P.  M.  put  into  Delaware  Breakwater  to 
avoid  a  gale.  Butted  into  an  English  schooner  &  nearly  ran  her  down — 
Lay  at  anchor  all  night. 

March  11. — Got  under  weigh  at  1  P.  M.  the  gale  having  abated. 
Ran  6H  to  7  Knots. 

March  12. — Passed  Cape  Charles  at  6  A.  M.  Cape  Henry  at  8. 
Made  73^  to  9  knots  during  the  day.  Passed  Cape  Hatteras  at  8  P.  hi. 
Read  40  pages  Smith’s  Minor  Surgery — 72  pages  MacLeod’s  Surgery 
of  Crimean  War  and  a  pamphlet  “How  a  free  people  conduct  a  long 
war.”  Fair  all  day.  Just  passing  Cape  Hatteras  now — 8  P.  M. 

March  13. — Passed  Cape  Fear  at  G  P.  M.  Fair  all  day.  Read  70 
pages  of  Bumstead. 

’  t 

March  1^. — Arrived  off  Charleston  at  1  P.  M.  Saw  Fort  Sumter,  and 
counted  seven  spires  in  the  city,  which  was  plainly  to  be  seen  with  a 
glass.  Several  rebel  steamers  were  visible,  puffing  about.  1  trust  we 
shall  capture  or  destroy  them  in  twm  or  three  weeks.  Saw  the  New 

*  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Gardner  Weld. 
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Ironsides,  an  immense  floating  fortress  with  fourteen  eleven-inch  guns 
&  two  two-hundred  pounder  rifles.  Reached  Port  Royal  at  —  P.  M. 
A  gale  sprung  up  during  the  evening,  and  we  had  quite  a  heavy  sea. 
Till  sundown  the  weather  was  beautiful,  and  water  almost  as  smooth 
as  a  mill-pond. 

March  15. — Lay  outside  last  night,  &  came  up  to  the  Harbor  this 
morning.  Came  to  anchor  at  10  A.  M.  near  the  Monitors  Catskill, 
Patapsco,  &  Weehawkcn.  The  Mont  auk,  Nahant,  &  Passaic  were  in 
sight,  up  a  creek  about  a  mile  distant.  The  harbor  is  magnificent  in 
extent.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  various  kinds  are  at 
anchor  here.  At  least  a  thousand  sail,  &  perhaps  many  more,  could 
find  safe  anchorage  and  abundant  room  at  once  in  this  haven. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket,  Pori  Royal,  March  15th,  1S63. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie:— Here  we  are  in  good  condition.  We  arrived 
outside  last  night,  and  lay  to  till  5  A;  M.,  to-day.  We  then  got  under 
weigh  again  and  got  in  about  eight  o’clock.  The  fleet  here  is  enormous. 
I  counted  ninety-five  sail  at  once  .in  sight,  and  there  arc  nearly  two 
hundred  altogether.  The  majority  are  transports,  store  ships,  etc.  We 
came  to  Anchor  at  ten,  close  to  three  other  Monitors,  the  Weehawkcn, 
Patapsco  and  Catskill,  on  which  is  my  old  coadjutor  at  the  Hospital, 
Dr.  Abbott.  Dr.  White  is  also  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  Huron.  Then 
there  is  the  24th  Mass.,  and  part  of  tlie  1st  Mass.  Cavalry,  among  all 
of  whom  I  expect  to  see  many  friends. 

I  find,  or  rather  Captain  Fairfax  told  me  yesterday,  that  we  should 
probably  lie  here  three  weeks,  before  the  preparations  for  the  attack 
were  completed,  while  we  heard  in  New  York  that  we  should  scarcely 
reach  here  in  time  for  it.  When  the  blow  comes,  it  will  be  irresistible, 
however.  We  have  the  New  Ironsides,  with  fourteen  eleven-inch  guns, 
the  size  of  our  smaller  one,  and  two  two-hundred  pounder  rifles;  the 
Galena,  seven  monitors,  the  Keokuk,  or  Whitney  floating  battery,  a 
nondescript  with  two  turrets,  and  two  eleven-inch  guns,  and  all  the 
other  vessels  of  the  fleet  besides. 
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The  Nahant,  Passaic,  and  Montauk  arc  up  a  creek  close  by  here, 
and  our  arrival  completes  the  monitors,  unless  we  wait  for  the  Lehigh , 
now  completing  at  Chester,  Pa.,  I  believe.  She  has  been  launched 
some  time,  but  is  not  yet  ready  for  sea. 

Yesterday  we  reached  Charleston  at  1  P.  M.  We  came  to  six  or 
eight  miles  from  Fort  Sumter,  while  our  Captain  took  a  boat  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Captain  Turner  of  the  New  Ironsides,  who  commands 
the  blockading  fleet.  Fort  Sumter  was  plainly  in  view,  and  Charleston 
beyond.  With  the  naked  eye  I  could  count  four  steeples,  and  with  my 
glass,  seven  or  eight.  I  saw  several  rebel  steamers  puffing  busily  about, 
but  they  didn’t  venture  outside  the  harbor. 

The  day  is  a  most  lovely  one,  and  warm  without  an  overcoat.  Last 
night  I  slept  with  only  a  sheet  over  me,  and  uncomfortable  at  that.  I 
can  hardly  realize  that  it  is  only  March.  I  saw  the  two  Forts  this  morn. 

March  16. — Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  on  board  the  Catskill  &  met 
my  old  friend  Dr.  Abbott,  who  was  with  me  at  Chelsea.  The  Catskill 
is  exactly  like  the  Nantucket.  This  morning  I  went  over  to  a  floating 
machine  shop  with  Mr.  Brigham  and  Mr.  Barton,  3rd  Asst.  Engineer. 
After  dinner  went  ashore  on  St.  Helena  Island  with  Mr.  McNary  & 
Mr.  Lervars,  two  other  engineers  on  board.  Found  the  24th  Mass.  & 
met  Charley  Amory,  Bob  Clark,  Lieut.  Perkins,  &  others.  Had  a  very 
pleasant  time.  Bought  a  lot  of  fine  crabs  for  breakfast  at  a  cent  apiece, 
of  some  of  the  10th  Conn,  who  were  fishing  off  the  wharf.' 

After  supper  went  aboard  the  W  eehawken.  Read  two  pages  of 
“Memoirs  d’une  Aveugle”  by  Dumas  and  ten  pages  of  Bumstead. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  Sir.  Nantucket,  Port  Royal ,  S.  C .,  March  17,  '63. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  have  not  yet  had  a  word  from  home,  ex¬ 
cept  your  very  welcome  letter  directed  to  New  York.  I  suppose  some 
letters  are  lying  at  Fortress  Munroe  for  me,  and  they  may  be  for¬ 
warded  to  me.  The  next  mail  will  probably  bring  me  a  number. 

My  extraordinary  professional  skill  (or  something  else),  has  cured 
all  the  crew,  and  instead  of  twenty  patients,  I  now  have  but  two,  and 
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they  are  not  much  sick.  Consequently  I  have  hardly  anything  to  do, 
so  I  have  improved  yesterday  and  to-day  in  viewing  the  country 
round.  Yesterday  I  went  to  St.  Helena  Island,  and,  with  my  usual  good 
luck,  popped  right  on  the  2Gth  Mass.  I  considered  that  doing  pretty 
well,  to  hit  on  that  regiment  at  the  first  go  off,  among  thirty-five,  scat¬ 
tered  over  fifteen  miles  in  this  vicinity.  I  saw  Charley  Amory,  Bob 
Clark,  Perkins  of  the  class  of  ’57,  Capt.  Rand  of  the  1st  Cavalry,  etc. 
Had  a  jolly  time,  of  course.  George  Thompson  had  gone  home  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  much  to  my  disappointment.  Remember  me  to  him,  if  you  see  him. 

To-day  I  went  over  to  St.  Helena  again,  and  made  another  visit  to 
the  £Gth.  Then  I  crossed  to  Hilton  Head,  saw  a  number  of  regiments 
there,  dined  at  a  “Resturant”  where  I  had  first,  an  oyster  stew  (uneat¬ 
able),  second,  buckwheat  cakes,  (ditto,  only  more  so),  third,  coffee,  not 
so  very  bad  considering  where  it  came  from.  The  damage  for  this  Epi¬ 
curean  feast  was  only  fifty  cents,  which  was  really  less  than  I  expected. 
It  is  not  quite  so  bad  here,  as  at  A.  Ward’s  hotel,  where  they  asked  a 
quarter  for  looking  at  the  landlord,  and  fifty  cents  for  speaking  to  him. 

I  made  some  acquaintances  of  course,  among  them  a  Capt.  Toppan. 
of  the  100th  N.  York  a  very  gentlemanly,  well  educated  man,  and  as 
black  a  Republican  as  I  am.  I  got  back  to  the  wharf  just  as  the  steamer 
was  casting  off,  and  ran  the  whole  length,  some  two  hundred  yards. 
When  I  reached  her,  she  was  six  or  eight  feet  off.  I  jumped  on  a  pile, 
and  from  that  to  a  chain  hanging  from  her  bow  and  climbed  up.  This 
is  a  little  closer  than  at  Potomac  Creek,  last  December,  when  I  had  to 
jump  up  between  two  cars,  after  the  train  had  started.  If  I  had  missed 
her,  I  should  have  had  to  stay  on  shore  all  night,  which  is  a  serious 
offense.  It  is  strange  how  I  alwaj's  save  my  bacon. 

Anything  sent  to  me  must  be  directed  like  my  letters,  and  by 
Adam’s  Express.  I  should  like  to  have  you  send  me  those  dozen  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  which  I  must  have  left,  as  I  don’t  see  them,  also  twelve 
yards  of  mosquito  netting,  if  it  is  a  yard  wide  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  if  wider  or  narrower.  I  am  going  to  tack  it  up  over  my  berth. 
The  sandflies  annoy  us  already. 

The  weather  is  about  like  our  June,  perfectly  delightful,  but  if  it  is 
this  in  March,  what  will  it  be  in  July  and  August.  Whew - We  are 

«.<L  a.  4  404.  4  U 
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going  up  iu  a  day  or  two  to  Edisto,  to  watch  something,  or  do  some¬ 
thing,  or  take  something,  nobody  knows  what.  Everything  is  to  be 
directed  to  Port  Royal  still. 

I  have  written  to  George  to  get  me  one  or  two  little  things,  and  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  for  those,  and 
the  mosquito  net,  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  and  send  it  to  you  as  soon 
as  we  are  paid  next  time. 

If  you  will  ask  Robinson  for  paper  and  envelopes  you  will  find  them 
very  cheap  and  convenient,  2 5  for  29  cents,  I  believe,  all  stamped  and 
ready  for  use.  An  occasional  Transcript  would  be  a  great  luxury. 

March  18. — Was  surprised  this  morning  by  a  visit  from  Dr.  Wool- 
verton,  of  the  Wabash,  and  Dr.  White  of  the  Huron.  Had  a  very 
pleasant  chat  of  an  hour,  when  they  returned.  After  dinner  I  wrent  to 
the  Huron  &  spent  the  afternoon  with  White.  At  seven  P.  M.  he 
accompanied  me  back  to  the  Nantucket  and  at  10  P.  M.  his  boat 
called  for  him — and  I  bid  him  good-bye,  after  a  most  delightful  day. 

March  19. — Have  staid  on  board  perforce  all  day — as  we  were  tak¬ 
ing  in  coal,  and  1  could  not  get  a  boat. 

March  20. — Made  arrangements  to  go  on  board  the  Huron,  &  spend 
the  day,  but  discovered  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  she  had 
gone  to  sea  early  this  morning.  So  I  shan’t  see  my  old  friend  White 
again  for  some  time.  Went  aboard  the  Wabash,  the  flag-ship,  and  saw 
Dr.  Woolverton.  Also  on  the  hospital  ship,  the  Vermont,  w’itli  a 
patient,  Michael  Fitzgerald,  with  possible  Variocele.  Made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  another  of  my  class, — he  passed  No.  6  in 
my  class — Woolverton  7th.  He  is  very  pleasant  &  gentlemanly. 

March  21. — Went  aboard  the  Wabash  &  Vermont  again — We  got 
our  first  mail — I  had  a  letter  from  Uncle  Doctor — We  weighed  anchor 
to  go  up  a  neighboring  creek,  to  try  our  guns,  but  it  commenced  to  rain, 
and  we  returned  to  our  anchorage.  Read  three  pages  in  “Le  Poignan 
de  Cristal.”  Know  nothing  about  the  story,  but  it  opens  very  well. 

March  22. — Captain  Fairfax  read  services  after  muster,  the  first  of 
either.  Went  ashore  at  one  P.  M.  at  St.  Helena  Island,  and  got  Charles 
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Amory,  Lieuts.  Folsom,  Ward  and  Sweet,  and  brought  them  aboard. 
Showed  them  over  the  ship,  and  carried  them  back  at  7  P.  M.,  after 
tea — Had  a  jolly  time. 

M arch  23. — Went  aboard  the  Wabash ,  the  flag  ship,  saw  Dr. 
Woolverton — Also  Mont  auk,  &  saw  Worden. 

March  24- — Went  aboard  the  Catskill  after  dinner,  and  then  accom¬ 
panied  Dr.  Abbott  to  the  Wabash  &  Vermont.  Made  a  requisition  for 
a  few  medicines — got  it  approved  by  Fleet-Surgeon  Clymer,  and  then 
carried  it  to  the  Vermont.  Brought  Dr.  Johnson  back  with  me — He 
took  tea  with  us,  and  we  then  went  back  to  the  Vermont  in  our  boat 
which  went  after  the  mail.  I  also  brought  back  my  medicines. 

March  25. — Got  under  weigh  at  7  A.  M.  in  company  with  the  Na- 
liant,  Weehawken,  &  Catskill,  and  arrived  at  North  Edisto  Inlet  at 
S  P.  M.  Came  to  anchor  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  with  the  other  iron¬ 
clads,  the  Weehawken,  Capt.  John  Rodgers,  being  the  senior  flag 
vessel.  There  is  a  beautiful  little  village  on  the  North  side  of  the  River, 
about  a  mile  from  us.  For  the  first  time  the  watch  were  armed  with 
muskets  &  cutlasses  at  night.  Revolvers  &  ammunition  were  served 
out  to  the  officers. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket,  At  sea,  Mar.  25th,  1S63. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  ought  to  have  cautioned  you  before,  and 
do  now,  most  emphatically,  against  communicating  any  information 
I  may  at  any  time  write,  of  a  military  nature.  Anything  about  the 
position,  armament,  or  destination  of  a  man-of-war  is  strictly  private, 
and  several  officers  have  been  court  martialed  in  this  harbor  within 
the  last  two  months,  for  writing  home  information  which  leaked  out. 
In  future  I  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  write  anything  definite  about 
the  military  operations  of  this  Department,  as  an  order  has  just  been 
issued  by  Admiral  Dupont  about  it,  and  letters  are  sometimes  opened, 
to  make  men  careful.  Then  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  this 
order,  whether  forced  to,  or  not.  I  can  only  say  now  that  we  shall,  at 
present,  be  near  Edisto,  S.  Ca. 
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I  saw  Capt.  Worden,  on  the  Montauk,  the  other  day.  Went  all  over 
her,  saw  her  shot  marks,  etc.  which  are  not  very  serious,  lie  is  a  large 
man,  with  light  brown  hair,  and  yellowish  whiskers  and  beard. 

We  feel  much  safer  from  torpedoes  than  formerly,  as  some  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  adopted  which  will  probably  diminish  their  efficacy.* 

My  eyes  trouble  me  somewhat  now.  I  mention  this  to  excuse  the 
appearance  of  this  letter,  which  I  write  in  haste,  on  their  account. 
I  think  this  is  owing  to  the  tea,  which  has  been  as  strong  as  lye.  Two 
days  ago  I  began  to  add  two-thirds  wTater  to  it,  and  feel  a  change  for 
the  better  already. 

Thank  Hannah  for  her  game,  which  will  prove  a  great  resource  to 
all  of  us.  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday  whence  it  came  as  I  overlooked 
your  little  note. 

March  26. — Went  ashore  in  the  afternoon  with  the  Paymaster,  Mr. 
Lewars,  &  Mr.  McNary  to  get  some  oysters.  They  grow  in  great 
abundance  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  They  are  fair  sized,  but  very  salt. 

March  27. — Dr.  Abbott  of  the  Catskill ,  &  Dr.  Judson  of  the  mortar 
schooners,  came  aboard.  Weather  fair. 

March  28. — Went  aboard  the  W  eehawken  in  the  morning  with  Mr. 
Maies  &  Starr.  Got  acquainted  with  Dr.  Stein,  the  Asst.  Surgeon 
aboard  her.  Very  pleasant.  Hungarian  by  birth.  In  afternoon,  the 
24th  Mass.,  10th  Conn.  &  56th  New  York  Regts.  came  up  the  River 
on  the  United  States  &  Cahawba.  They  landed  on  the  North  bank  of 
the  River,  after  the  wood  had  been  shelled  by  the  Nahant,  Catskill, 
and  Flambeau.  Went  aboard  the  United  States  after  supper  with  the 
Paymaster,  Charley  Amory’s  Company  had  gone  ashore.  Saw  Lieuts. 
Sweet,  Ward,  &  Wheeler.  Went  aboard  the  Catskill.  Returned  at  8 
P.  M.  Pleasant. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket,  N .  Edisto  River,  March  28,  * 63 . 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  opened  my  box  day  before  yesterday,  as 
I  had  become  tired  of  waiting  to  feel  blue,  after  trying  a  month.  I 
never  feel  sad,  when  thinking  of  home  and  friends,  but  always  look 

*  Possibly  this  refers  to  the  torpedo  raft  on  the  W eehawken. 
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forward  to  the  pleasure  that  awaits  my  return.  I  thought,  too,  that  I 
might  not  have  many  more  good  opportunities  to  do  it,  when  we  were 
quietly  at  anchor,  and  there  was  little  to  do. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  and  heard  me,  when  I  was  exploring  it. 

I  can’t  express  to  you  how  pleased  I  was,  to  find  that  so  many  friends 
had  remembered  me.  It  was  almost  the  pleasantest  afternoon  of  my 
life.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  thoughtfulness  in 
collecting  and  putting  together  the  different  articles. 

Your  selection  of  a  knife  was  eminently  appropriate  to  me  as  you 
seem  to  understand.  I  have  not  lost  the  one  I  started  with  yet,  but 
expect  every  day  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  stowed  away  the 
one  you  gave  me  “against  I  lose  the  other.”  The  eribbage-board,  too, 
I  suppose  I  am  to  thank  you  for.  It  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  1  am 
very  fond  of  the  game,  but  unfortunately,  I  find  it  is  a  regulation  of 
the  Navy,  that  no  cards  shall  be  played  on  a  man-of-war.  So  that,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  cards  Aunt  Marianne  gave  me,  must  rest  quietly 
till  some  other  time. 

Don’t  repeat  to  anyone  that  we  are  here,  where  we  shall  probably 
remain  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  least.  Several  regiments  of  troops 
have  arrived  to-day,  and  landed  under  cover  of  fire  of  the  Flambeau 
(a  gunboat),  the  Nahant  and  the  Catskill.  They  shelled  the  woods 
around  to  clear  the  way.  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight.  The  fifteen-inch 
fellow  does  make  a  noise,  I  can  tell  you. 

I  am  well  and  cheerful  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life. 

March  2 9 . — Rained  all  day.  Being  Sunday — no  work  was  done  and 
being  rainy — no  muster.  Eyes  weak  but  worked  a  little  on  my  quar¬ 
terly  reports. 

March  30. — Another  stormy  day.  Wrote  half  a  dozen  letters — A 
mail  went  at  C  P.  M.  to  Port  Royal.  Went  aboard  the  W eehawken 
this  afternoon  with  Mr.  Bcardslee  on  our  gutta-percha  raft — which 
works  to  a  charm.  It  is  rowed  by  eight  men  with  four  oars  and  steered 
by  another  oar— will  carry  seventy  men.  Had  a  long  conversation  with 
Dr.  Stein  who  is  very  agreeable  and  intelligent. 
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TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

N.  Edisto  River,  March  30,  1863. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  wish  to  sa}'  a  few  words  in  private,  to 
your  note  which  came  in  the  box,  and  so  write  two  in  reply  to  it.  The 
other  is  for  the  public  reading  which  nearly  all  letters  receive  in  our 
family. 

You  can’t  imagine  how  much  I  feel  your  expressions  of  love  and  kind¬ 
ness,  reading  them  when  such  a  distance  from  home,  so  far  removed 
from  all  persons  and  objects  that  I  have  ever  felt  any  interest  in  before. 

At  such  a  moment  as  this,  just  before  the  great  attack  on  the  rebel 
stronghold,  it  is  a  peculiar  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  have  the  as¬ 
surance  that  you,  my  second  mother,  are  not  disappointed  in  my 
course  up  to  the  present  time.  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  many  short¬ 
comings,  but  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  never  failed  in  a  sense 
of  the  respect,  gratitude  and  love  due  to  you.  What  of  good  there  is  in 
me,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  you  and  Uncle  Doctor.  The  bad  has  all 
arisen  in  spite  of  your  exertions  and  advice. 

Whatever  happens  to  me,  in  every  hardship  and  danger,  I  shall  feel 
happier  to  have  had  this  assurance,  that  I  have  not  repaid  your  kind¬ 
ness  by  making  you  unhappy. 

I  am  resolved  to  go  into  no  expense  down  here  for  luxuries  of  the 
table,  which  is  about  the  only  thing  we  can  spend  money  for,  and  have 
opposed  every  such  plan.  I  would  much  rather  live  on  salt  junk  and 
hard  tack  than  waste  money  on  preserved  meats  and  vegetables,  which 
can  onty  be  bought  here  at  an  enormous  and  unreasonable  expense. 

March  31. — Rainy  in  morning — cleared  off  at  noon — at  6  P.  M. 
went  aboard  mortar-schooner  No.  1  and  saw  Dr.  Judson.  Took  him 
in,  and  went  down  to  the  Catslcill — Got  some  Veratrum  viride  from 
Dr.  Abbott.  Returned  at  7^o. 

April  1. — This  morning  about  3  o’clock  a  large  light  appeared  some 
three  miles  up  the  river.  Was  visible  at  daylight,  and  at  7  o’clock 
smoke  was  still  to  be  seen.  Wc  had  no  means  of  discovering  the  cause. 
Night  before  last  two  pickets  of  the  10th  Conn,  were  wounded  and  a 
sergeant  captured  in  Rockville,  the  small  village  just  north  of  us.  Had 
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general  quarters  in  afternoon.  Fired  our  guns  for  first  time.  Both 
worked  perfectly,  and  the  concussion  below  is  much  less  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  Dr.  Judson,  of  the  mortar-schooners,  came  aboard,  and  took 
a  five-o’clock  dinner  with  us.  I  like  him  very  much. 

April  2. — Went  ashore  in  morning  with  the  Paymaster.  We  have 
dropped  out  towards  the  north  of  the  river  about  a  mile  and  are  just 
opposite  the  encampment  of  the  troops.  We  landed  at  the  camp  of  the 
24th  Mass.  Saw  Capt.  Amory,  Lieuts.  Ward,  Perkins  and  Wheeler. 
Then  started  on  a  tramp  to  the  pickets  which  led  us  thro'  a  sort  of 
bridle  path,  a  pretty  wide  one — through  the  palmettos.  The  day  was 
beautiful,  and  I  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  We  were  shown  by  the  outside 
pickets  a  house  just  out  in  the  open  fields  at  the  end  of  the  woods 
where  a  rebel  Alabama  regiment  with  some  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  (G  pounders),  had  come  the  day  before,  expecting  to  catch 
our  pickets.  The  latter  had  been  stationed  there  till  the  previous  night 
and  had  then  been  withdrawn  to  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Accordingly 
the  rebs  were  regularly  April-fooled.  We  returned  at  one  P.  M.  and 
gathered  some  very  pretty  shells  on  the  beach.  On  calling  again  at  the 
camp  of  the  24th  I  found  Charley  Amory  in  the  fever  of  a  paroxysm  of 
intermittent.  He  has  one  every  little  while. 

When  the  boat  came  for  us,  the  tide  was  so  low  that  the  boat  could 
not  get  nearer  than  some  twenty  feet  to  shore.  A  couple  of  sailors 
came  ashore  to  carry  us  off  on  their  backs.  The  sand  was  very  soft  and 
my  man  lost  his  footing  about  half-way  to  the  boat,  and  dropped  me 
in  the  water.  I  jumped  as  he  fell  and  only  got  wet  to  my  knees.  I  then 
waded  out  alone,  being  as  wet  as  possible.  The  Paymaster’s  man  came 
very  near  falling,  but  just  saved  himself.  There  were  a  number  of 
soldiers  on  the  shore  and  the  laugh  was  decidedly  on  me. 

The  Admiral  came  up  from  Port  Royal  about  5  P.M.  in  the  Janies 
Adjer.  The  Patapsco  came  up  yesterday,  the  Passaic,  Montauk  and 
Keokuk  to-day. 

April  3. — Went  aboard  the  Weehawken  and  saw  Dr.  Stein.  Were 
coaling  and  taking  in  ammunition  all  day.  Also  plates  were  put  over 
our  magazine  and  boilers. 
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TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

North  Edisto,  April  3d,  ’63. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — Last  chance  to  write  before  the  fight.  All 
will  go  right,  I  am  sure.  Love  to  Lucy  and  all.  Goodbye,  Frank. 

April  4 . — Coaled,  etc.,  all  day.  Pleasant,  but  windy — came  very 
near  running  foul  of  Keokuk. 

April  5. — Got  under  weigh  at  7  A.  M.  While  lying  awake  in  my 
berth  listening  to  the  creaking  of  the  anchor  I  heard  a  crash,  followed 
instantly  by  cries'of  pain,  and  calls  of  “the  doctor,”  jumped  out,  put 
on  my  pants  and  slippers  and  ran  into  the  cabin.  The  hatch  (iron)  of 
the  forward  hatchway  had  got  caught  in  the  hawser  of  the  tug,  start¬ 
ing  off  suddenly  dragged  right  over  the  open  hatch,  down  which  it  fell 
into  the  anchor  well,  where  eight  men,  including  our  Acting  Master, 
Mr.  Maies,  were  heaving  up  the  anchor.  It  struck  one  man,  Cogsley, 
on  the  left  wrist,  making  a  compound  fracture  of  the  radius,  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  radial  recurrent  artery — the  radial  itself,  strangely  enough, 
was  not  injured.  He  also  had  a  contusion  of  left  side  but,  probably  no 
internal  injury.  I  tied  the  recurrent  and  set  the  limb — the  wound  was 
two  inches  &  a  half  by  one  and  a  half. 

McNeil  received  a  severe  contusion  of  left  knee,  and  in  back — no 
bones  broken — Dodd  got  a  blow  on  right  ankle — causing  considerable 
ccchymosis  and  swelling. 

All  were  sent  aboard  the  Powhatan  as  soon  as  we  arrived  off  Charles¬ 
ton — which  we  did  at  1  P.  M.  Six  monitors  and  the  Keokuk  came  up 
when  we  did  from  North  Edisto.  The  Weehawken  came  up  afterwards. 
The  Keokuk,  drawing  only  six  feet  of  water,  went  in  over  the  bar, 
sounding  for  the  channel  before  dark.  She  went  within  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  of  where  Battery  Bee  was  supposed  to  be  but  was  not  fired  on. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason.  I  went  aboard  the  New  Ironsides 
and  the  Poichatan.  On  the  latter  I  met  Dr.  Mayo.  It  is  just  a  year  last 
week  since  I  was  examined,  and  he  was  on  the  board.  A  year  ago  to¬ 
morrow  I  wrote  my  answers  to  the  nine  written  questions.  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  conversation  with  him.  lie  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
agreeable. 
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April  6. — At  7  A.  M.  we  got  under  weigh,  and  crossed  the  bar  at 
93^.  The  Captain  made  a  speech,  which  was  received  with  three  cheers. 
We  took  up  our  place  in  line  of  battle  in  the  following  order.* 

We  were  signaled  from  the  Flag-Ship  to  dine  by  eleven.  It  then  grew 
hazy  very  fast,  and  the  Fleet  pilot,  Small,  the  black  who  ran  out  with 
the  Planter ,  and  gave  her  up  to  our  forces,  was  unwilling  to  proceed. 
So  we  lay  in  line  about  S  miles  from  shore  the  rest  of  the  day.  Bat¬ 
teries  and  many  soldiers,  infantry  mostly,  were  busily  passing  up  & 
down  the  beach  all  day.  Several  shots  were  fired  from  Cumming’s 
Point,  apparently  at  the  Weehawken ,  which  lay  nearest,  but  fell 
short.  We  shall  probably  go  in  early  in  the  morning.  We  feel  sure  of 
success  tho’  the  resistance  will  probably  be  desperate,  and  the  bat- 
teries  are  said  by  the  highest  authorities  to  be  the  most  powerful  & 
numerous  of  any  harbor  in  the  world. 

Regarding  Small,  the  following  account  of  him  is  taken  from  “The 

Atlantic  Coast”  by  Daniel  Ammen,  page  65: 

> 

“A  very  interesting  episode  of  the  war  was  that  of  Robert  Small,  a 
slave  and  pilot  of  the  Planter ,  carrying  that  vessel  to  the  blockading 
force  off  Charleston.  The  account  given  is  substantially  the  report  of 
the  flag-officer  to  the  Department.  The  vessel  was  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  ordnance  and  army  stores.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  May,  the  Planter  was  lying  at  the  wharf  close  to  army  head¬ 
quarters,  with  steam  up  and  the  captain  on  shore.  Small  had  the  fasts 
cast  off,  and  with  a  Confederate  flag  flying  passed  the  forts,  saluting 
them  as  usual  by  blowing  the  whistle,  and  passing  beyond  their  line 
of  fire,  hauled  down  his  flag  and  hoisted  a  white  one  just  in  time  to 
avoid  the  fire  from  a  blockading  vessel.  The  Planter  was  armed  with  a 
32-pounder  pivot  gun,  a  24-poundcr  howitzer,  and  had  on  board  four 
heavy  guns,  one  of  which  was  a  \TI-inch  rifle,  intended  for  a  new  fort 
on  the  middle  ground  in  Charleston  Harbor.  Eight  men,  five  women, 
and  three  children  were  on  board  the  vessel.  The  flag  officer  remarked: 
‘Robert  Small  is  superior  to  any  who  have  come  within  our  lines, 
*  Order  of  vessels  same  as  in  the  letter  of  April  8th. 
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intelligent  as  many  of  them  have  been.  His  information  has  been  most 
interesting,  and  portions  of  it  of  the  utmost  importance.’  Small  after¬ 
ward  served  most  usefully  and  with  great  intelligence  on  the  Southern 
coast  as  pilot  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  later,  for  several  sessions 
as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Carolina.” 

TO  DR.  CHRISTOPHER  MINOT  WELD 

U.  S.  Str.  Nantucket,  OJf  Cummings  Point,  April  8th,  '63. 

My  dear  Uncle: — Yesterday  was  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  hasty  and  disconnected  account.  You  must  excuse  all 
faults  of  expression,  or  writing,  as  I  am  very  tired,  and  have  written 
twelve  pages  to  Saidy  already. 

At  1  P.  M.  yesterday  the  line  got  under  weigh.  The  day  before  we 
had  crossed  the  bar,  and  taken  up  our  position  as  follows: 

1.  Weeliawken  Capt.  John  Rodgers  with  torpedo  raft* 

2.  Passaic  Capt.  Drayton 

3.  Mordauk  Capt.  Worden 

4.  Patapsco  Comdr.  Ammen 

5.  New  Ironsides  Commodore  Turner 

(Flagship  with  Ad.  Dupont  on  board) 

6.  Caiskill  Commander  G.  W.  Rodgers 

7.  Nantucket  Commander  Fairfax 

8.  Nahant  Commander  Downes 

* 

9.  Keokuk  Lieut.  Commander  Rliind 

The  Keokuk  is  a  floating  iron  battery,  with  two  stationary  turrets 
five  inches  thick  each  with  three  port- holes  and  containing  an  11 -inch 
gun,  working  on  a  pivot.  It  also  has  a  formidable  ram.  At  1  P.  M. 
then,  on  yesterday,  April  7th,  we  got  under  weigh,  in  the  above  order, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Ironsides ,  is  in  order  of  rank  of 
Commanders. 

At  2.15  all  were  sent  below.  I  saw  a  good  deal  looking  out  of  the 
port-hole  after  that,  and  the  rest  I  gathered  from  the  Captain,  the 

*  These  torpedo  rafts  were  discontinued  later  on  account  of  the  danger  to  other 
vessels  in  the  fleet  from  an  accidental  collision.  They  were  designed  by  Ericsson  for  the 
double  purpose  of  blowing  up  aud  removing  obstructions. 
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signal-officer,  and  Mr.  Beardslee.  The  two  former  were  in  the  Pilot¬ 
house.  Mr.  Beardslee  commanded  the  15-inch  gun.  At  2.20  the  State 
and  lone  star  flag,  (a  blue  field  with  a  single  star),  were  hoisted  from 
Sumter.  The  Stars  and  Bars  were  already  flying.  They  saluted  them 
with  eleven  guns.  A  rebel  ram  then  came  out,  and  looked  round  a 
little,  but  went  back  before  coming  within  our  range.  At  2.45  a  bat¬ 
tery  near  Moultrie  opened  on  the  Weehawken  falling  short.  At  2.47 
Cummings  Point  opened  on  the  same,  falling  short.  At  2.48  Wee- 
hawken  opened  on  Sumter, — short.  We  steamed  right  up  for  %  of  an 
hour  after  this  till  we  got  between  Sumter  and  Moultrie.  At  3.35  the 
first  shot  struck  us,  hitting  near  the  top  of  the  turret.  The  cannonad 
ing  was  tremendous  at  this  time.  At  3.40  the  shot  were  falling  all 
round  us  whistling  and  screeching  in  the  most  curious  manner.  At  3.50 
we  fired  our  first  gun,  at  Sumter,  as  we  were  all  ordered  to  do. 

At  5  a  steel-heaver  cylinder  shot  struck  us  two  inches  from  the  15- 
inch  port-hole,  bulging  in  the  whole  eleven  inches  of  the  turret  and 
preventing  the  upright  piece  of  iron  which  closes  it,  from  revolving,  so 
that  the  port  was  permanently  closed,*  and  the  15-inch  disabled.  (I 
will  here  remark  that  the  water  is  dropping  all  over  my  stateroom,  and 
on  this  paper  which  accounts  for  the  blots,  etc.)  We  kept  on  firing  our 
11-inch  gun  till  5.50,  when,  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the  flag¬ 
ship,  we  withdrew  from  action.  Ilad  the  port  been  forced  open  instead 
of  shut,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  so  funny.  We  went  nearer  to  Sumter 

t 

than  any  other  monitor,  some  600  yards,  were  the  last  to  retreat,  and 
fired  four  shots  at  Cummings  Point  after  the  rest  of  the  fleet  had  left. 
The  Keokuk  drawing  only  seven  feet,  went  a  few  yards  nearer  to 
Sumter  than  we  did.  She  went  so  near  that  the  barbette  guns  could  not 
be  depressed  to  bear  on  her,  but  the  lower  tiers  of  guns,  (Sumter  had 
three  tiers),  were  concentrated  on  her,  and  almost  blew  her  out  of  the 
water.  They  put  a  hole  thro’  one  of  her  turrets  two  or  three  feet 
square,  wounding  eight  men,  one  or  two  mortally,  put  nineteen  holes 
in  her  below  the  water-line,  and  she  barely  got  out  of  the  way,  without 
sinking.  She  immediately  skidaddled  as  fast  as  possible.  This  morning 
at  7  A.  M.  she  signalled  for  assistance,  and  at  8  she  sank,  just  astern 

*  The  next  morning  the  engineer  reported  the  difficulty  overcome. 
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of  us,  in  shoal  water,  so  that  her  smoke  stack  is  still  visible.  All  hands 
were  saved.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  us,  for  it  seemed  like  losing  a  friend 
who  had  stood  by  us  in  danger.  It  will  be  a  great  cause  of  joy  to  the 
rebels  also.  I  suppose  you  will  get  accounts  from  the  rebel  papers  that 
we  are  completely  knocked  to  pieces.  We  all  withdrew  down  in  the 
main  channel  off  Morris  Island,  inside  the  bar.  We  found  that  we  had 
54  shot-marks.  The  scene  on  deck  was  a  curious  one.  The  smoke-stack 
was  riddled  with  great  holes  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  above  the 
thick  part  and  that  was  indented  two  or  three  inches  in  several  places. 
The  deck  was  furrowed  to  the  same  depth  in  different  directions,  and 
the  turret  and  the  sides  were  like  the  smoke-stack.  We  had  on  the 


Turret 

19  marks 

Pilot-house 

3  marks 

Sides 

10  marks 

Smoke-stack 

10  marks 

Deck 

12  marks 

Total 

54  marks 

So  for  the  two  hours  and  a  quarter  we  were  under  fire,  we  were  hit 
on  an  average,  every  two  minutes  and  a  half.  We  are  scarred  all  over, 
but  just  as  effective  as  ever.  We  have  many  more  marks  than  any  other 
vessel,  as  we  went  nearer.  The  Monlauk  was  hit  only  ten  times.  The 
other  ironclads  lost  only  one  or  two  men  in  the  whole  fleet.  The  New 
Ironsides  proved  perfectly  useless.*  She  ran  aground,  and  got  off  with 
difficulty,  had  one  of  her  ports  knocked  off  at  twice  the  distance  we 
were,  and  did  not  dare  to  come  any  nearer.  She  only  fired  four  times. 
If  she  had  been  where  we  were,  she  would  have  been  sunk  on  the  spot, 
with  a  terrible  loss.  She  is  of  no  use  against  Charleston. 

We  did  not  accomplish  much,  probably  killed  a  few  men  with 
shells  but  did  no  serious  damage  to  the  works.  We  divided  our  fire  be¬ 
tween  the  three  forts  and  so  didn’t  hurt  any  of  them.  I  supposed  we 
should  go  in  again  to-day,  but  probably  we  shall  not  now.  Whether 
we  shall  go  in  to-morrow  I  don’t  know.  The  Patapsco,  which  got  some 
banging,  has  gone  down  to  Port  Royal  and  we  shall  have  only  six  left. 

*  On  account  of  the  tideway,  there  was  difficulty  in  managing  the  New  Ironsides. 
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The  attack  will  be  made  on  a  different  plan  next  time.  We  shall  prob¬ 
ably  begin  on  Fort  Cummings  and  go  along  one  at  a  time,  instead  of 
rushing  right  in  the  middle  of  the  three,  as  we  did  yesterday.  We  saw 
many  torpedoes,  but  didn’t  hit  any.  One  exploded  under  the  Wee- 
haivken,  but  did  not  hurt  her  much. 

I  saw  in  Harper’s  the  description  of  the  reporter  who  was  in  the 
Montauk.  He  exaggerates  absurdly.  I  can’t  say  that  I  derived  any 
particular  gratification  from  hearing  shells  strike  the  deck,  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  feel  sick  at  my  stomach.  The  shock  was  sometimes 
pretty  severe  but  the  worst  sound  was  that  of  the  shells.  When  we  got 
up  near  Sumter,  all  three  were  playing  on  us,  and  the  howling  was  in¬ 
cessant.  They  would  come  with  a  Whoo-oo-oo-I-want-you  sort  of 
sound  that  frightened  the  boys  and  some  of  the  men,  so  that  they  lost 
all  command  of  themselves,  and  were  perfectly  useless.  I  got  all  my 
instruments,  etc.,  out  on  the  wardroom  table,  and  my  steward  was 
there  with  me.  As  every  shot  struck  us,  he  wrould  jump,  roll  up  his 
eyes  with  an  OH-h-h-h  and  say,  “Did  you  hear  that,  Doctor?  Do  you 
think  we  are  much  hurt?” 

I  went  all  over  the  ship,  in  the  turret,  etc.,  but  could  not  go  into 
the  pilot-house  as  that  w\as  sacred  to  the  Captain.  He  has  invited  me 
to  come  up  there  next  time.  The  officers  all  behaved  with  the  utmost 
coolness. 

(N.B.  I  can’t  impress  upon  you  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
caution  in  repeating  all  this  out  of  the  family.  It  might  cause  me  the 
most  serious  trouble,  perhaps  get  me  dismissed  from  the  service,  if 
these  items  became  public  thro’  my  means,  and  it  were  discovered  by 
the  Government.) 

We  had  no  wounded,  though  several  pieces  of  shell  flew  in  through 
the  ports.  We  went  out  on  deck  when  out  of  range,  and  the  sight  was 
a  curious  one.  The  deck  was  strewed  with  pieces  of  iron  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  one  whole  ten-inch  shot  was  there  between  some  loose 
plates,  which  wre  put  over  the  boiler,  besides  lots  of  sand,  which  they 
throw  to  get  in  between  the  turret  and  deck,  and  keep  it  from  revolv¬ 
ing,  lime,  which  they  throw  for  Heaven  knows  what  purpose,  and 
pieces  of  nails,  etc.,  etc.  Add  to  this  that  everything  was  covered  with 
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slush,  (i.  e.  grease  and  lamp  black),  to  make  shot  glance  more  readily, 
and  make  it  slippery  for  boarders,  and  you  can  realize  what  a  scene 
it  was.  • 

Just  before  getting  under  weigh,  we  had  a  mail,  and  I  never  was 
more  delighted  in  my  life.  I  had  three  from  Saidy,  one  from  Aunt 
Margie,  Tom  Sherwin,  Mr.  Carret,  and  Herbert  Whitney — the  latter 
much  to  my  surprise — and  three  or  four  papers  from  x4unt  Margie,  all 
of  which  I  enjoyed  highly,  and  went  into  the  fight  as  happy  as  a  clam. 

Capt.  Fairfax  says  that  no  vessel  in  the  world  ever  before  received 
so  many  heavy  shots.  We  were  struck  some  forty  times  by  shot,  three 
or  four  of  which  would  have  sunk  a  wooden  vessel.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  never  before  in  the  world  was  so  much  weight  of  metal  thrown 
in  so  short  a  time.  We  had  five  heavy  shots  strike  betw'een  our  ports, 
a  distance  of  four  feet,  showing  splendid  gunnery  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels.  I  have  any  number  of  pieces  of  shot  and  shell  as  trophies. 

In  Harper's  Weekly  for  Mar.  28th  is  a  very  perfect  map  of  Charles¬ 
ton  Harbor.  We  came  inside  the  bar,  day  before  yesterday,  by  the 
Main  Ship  Channel,  and  formed  in  line  opposite  Morris  Island.  The 
batteries  there  did  not  molest  us  at  all.  We  lay  there  till  yesterday  at 
1  P.  M.  when  we  started  and  went  up  past  Cummings  Point  and  be¬ 
tween  Sumter  and  Moultrie.  The  lines  drawn  represent  the  range  of 
the  different  batteries  very  correctly,  and  you  can  imagine  how  warm 
it  was,  when  we  were  right  in  the  centre  of  the  three.  I  had  always 
understood  this  was  a  warm  climate,  but  had  no  idea  it  wras  so  hot  as 
Charleston  Harbor  wras  yesterday.  We  wrent  just  beyond  the  direct 
line  drawn  between  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  but  wrere  forced  to  turn 
back  by  torpedoes  and  obstructions.  There  were  perfect  nests  of  tor¬ 
pedoes  near  and  beyond  Sumter.  They  were  hung  on  long  hawsers 
supported  by  buoys.  If  we  had  got  by  Sumter  and  Moultrie  there  were 
plenty  more  like  them  up  beyond.  When  all  three  Forts  were  firing, 
the  howling  and  whistling  of  shot  and  shell  was  perfectly  incessant. 

I  have  just  learned  that  only  three  monitors  are  to  remain  here, 
and  the  rest  go  to  Port  Royal  to  repair.  The  Nahant  and  Passaic 
both  had  their  pilot-houses  injured,  and  the  Weehawkcn  her  bottom. 
The  Catslcill,  Montauk,  and  Nantucket  remain.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
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proof  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  this  ship  was  built,  that,  tho’ 
we  weDt  nearer,  and  were  hit  oftener  than  any  other  monitor,  yet  we 
are  in  as  good  condition  still  as  the  best,  and  better  than  four  of  them.* 

I  am  much  disappointed,  as  I  hoped  and  expected  that  we  should 
renew  the  attack  every  day,  till  we  either  took  the  place  or  got  used 
up  entirely,  but  older  heads  than  mine  have  decided  differently,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  for  the  best.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  we  have  been  re¬ 
pulsed  with  severe  loss,  but  the  rebs  have  also  lost  a  good  deal,  and 
have  expended  at  least  1500  to  2000  valuable  shell  and  shot,  every  one 
of  which  was  fired  with  from  10  to  25  pounds  of  powder,  and  all  that 
makes  a  very  considerable  offset  on  our  side.  No  move  will  take  place 
for  two  or  three  weeks  now,  at  least,  unless  we  three  monitors  under¬ 
take  to  reduce  Cummings  Point  alone,  which  is  possible.  I  hope  we 
shall  make  some  such  attempt,  if  only  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
patriots  at  the  North.  I  regret  this  misfortune  because  it  will  encour¬ 
age  the  Copper-headsf ,  though  it  is  some  consolation  that  it  happened 
after  the  Connecticut  Election  though  I  am  afraid  that  has  gone 
against  them  without  any  such  disadvantage.  I  regret  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  men  who  are  killed  and  wounded.  One  was  killed  in  the 
pilot  house  of  the  Nahant,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  believe,  in  other 
monitors.  In  all  only  some  twenty  at  the  outside  were  hit,  which  seems 
to  be  a  miracle. 

For  myself  I  thank  God  for  my  safety,  and  that  of  all  our  crew, 
only  one  man  was  hurt,  and  that  was  from  the  carelessness  of  our 
own  men  in  handling  the  11-inch  gun.  He  received  some  severe  con¬ 
tusions,  but  no  bones  were  broken.  I  have  had  some  surgical  experience, 
which  I  will  relate  in  my  next. 

I  wish  you  would  send  this  to  Mrs.  Shcrwin  after  you  are  through 
with  it,  as  soon  as  possible.  Direct  it  to  Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Eng¬ 
lish  High  School,  Boston. 

*  In  a  lelter  dated  April  17,  18G3,  received  by  Dr.  Weld,  the  writer  says:  “We  see 
that  Captain  Ericsson  considers  the  Nantucket  one  of  the  best  built  ships  yet  made.” 

|  The  anti-war  group  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Copperheads  opposed  every 
measure  of  the  government,  hence,  on  account  of  their  methods,  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Unionists  as  resembling  the  copperhead  snake,  which  strikes  without  warning. 
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April  9. — Lay  at  anchor  in  same  place.  Have  not  had  our  deckplates 
up  since  last  Saturday  &  have  lived  by  candlelight  since  then.  Not 
very  pleasant. 

April  10. — Still  at  anchor — quite  a  gale  blowing.  Two  rebel  rams 
have  come  out  a  short  distance  both  yesterday  &  to-day  one  white — 
the  Palmetto  State,  one  black — name  unknown.* 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket,  Inside  Charleston  Bar ,  April  11,  ’ 63 . 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — We  have  just  heard  that  a  mail  will  go 
North  at  3  P.  M.  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I  am  well  and  in  good 
spirits.  We  may  possibly  have  a  little  engagement  this  afternoon.  The 
Keokuk  is  to  be  blown  up,  and  the  rebels  have  planted  a  number  of 
guns  on  the  beach,  apparently  to  prevent  its  destruction.  They  want 
to  raise  her  as  soon  as  we  go  outside  the  bar.  We  don’t  see  it,  however. 
We  shall  probably  go  to  Port  Royal  in  a  day  or  two,  and  may  stay 
there  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  I  enjoyed  the  papers  and  extracts 
very  much.  I  am  very  sorry  about  Nat  Bowditch.  He  was  a  nice 
fellow. 

April  12. — Having  waited  four  days  for  the  New  Ironsides  to  get 
over  the  bar,  and  she  having  succeeded  to-day — we  started  at  2  P.  M. 
for  Port  Royal.  We  anchored  off  Edisto  for  the  night. 

April  13. — Got  under  weigh  early  in  morning — Powhatan  over¬ 
hauled  us,  and  transferred  Graham,  Dodd  &  McNeil  back  again. 
Graham  I  had  sent  aboard  the  morning  of  the  6th.  We  reached  Port 
Royal  at  noon. 

April  11*. — Went  aboard  the  Vermont.  Saw  Drs.  Johnson  and 
Woolverton. 

April  15. — Had  a  survey  on  Mr.  Beardslee  to-day.  Doctors  Evers- 
ficld,  McSherry  and  Brayton  were  on  it.  He  was  found  to  be  tem¬ 
porarily  unfit  for  service  and  is  to  be  sent  North  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment. 

*  She  was  the  Chicora. 
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April  16. — Went  aboard  Wissaliickon  in  forenoon  with  Captain 
Fairfax  &  the  Paymaster.  Bid  good-bye  to  Mr.  B.  who  had  gone 
aboard  her  for  passage  North.  Then  went  to  lire  Wabash  thence  to 
Hilton  Head  with  the  Paymaster  and  Mr.  Smedleigh.  Dined  at  the 
Port  Royal  House.  Had  a  very  fair  dinner.  Came  aboard  again  on  a 
tug  at  5  P.  M. 

April  17. — Went  aboard  Catskill  in  forenoon  with  Starr.  Saw  Dr. 
Abbott.  Went  aboard  Canandagua  with  McNary.  Then  to  a  sutler’s 
schooner,  &  got  a  few  stores  for  mess.  I  had  to  take  the  caterership  the 
first  of  this  month.  After  dinner,  went  on  the  Vermont. 

April  19. — Went  up  to  Beaufort  with  some  forty  naval  officers  on  a 
tug.  Met  Spaulding  of  my  class,  who  is  in  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
Saw  many  old  planters’  town  residences  most  of  them  rather  shabby. 
The  country  round  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  is  beautiful.  Dined  & 
supped  with  Spaulding.  Had  a  delightful  day.  Returned  at  seven  P.  M. 
Started  for  Beaufort  at  10  A.  M.  Capt.  Fairfax  left  us  to-day  for  the 
Montauk. 

April  20-27. — Lieutenant  Commander  Neuman,  our  new  Captain 
came  aboard  on  the  20th.  Went  aboard  the  Wabash  &  Vermont  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Became  quite  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson  whom  I  like  very 
much.  Went  also  aboard  the  Arago,  a  very  handsome  steamer,  &  two 
or  three  times  to  Hilton  Head. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket ,  April  21st ,  ’63.  Port  Royal. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — There  has  been  no  chance  to  send  letters 
North  since  I  wrote  Uncle  Doctor  on  the  15th  inst.  I  shall  send  this 
aboard  the  V, 7 abash,  the  Flag-ship,  to  go  by  the  first  opportunity. 

After  much  delay  and  doubt,  it  is  decided  to  renew  the  attack  on 
Charleston,  much  to  our  delight.  For  myself,  I  never  hesitated  to  run 
away,  when  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  been  whipped,  but  always 
wanted  to  be  sure  first,  that  that  desirable  result  had  been  attained. 
Now,  as  we  have  not  been  thrashed  hard  enough  yet  to  suit  me,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  get  another  chance  at  a  “licking.” 
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The  monitors  have  commenced  leaving  for  Edisto  again,  and  we 
shall  get  repaired  in  a  day  or  two.  Some  thirty  bolts  in  our  turret  were 
broken,  and  mechanics  are  at  work  replacing  them.  We  shall  have 
eight  thousand  troops  to  help,  which  is  all  Gen.  Hunter  dares  to  take 
from  here,  as  he  has  less  than  thirty  thousand  in  all.  The  wooden  gun¬ 
boats  will  also  assist.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  anchor  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  outside  us,  and  use  their  rifled  guns.  I  doubt  whether 
we  take  the  place,  as  I  see  things  from  a  different  point  of  view  now 
from  what  I  did  before.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  it  is  intended  or  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  shall  capture  it.  But  it  will  keep  at  least  fifty  thousand 
rebel  troops  here,  and  so  help  Hooker,  who,  I  suppose,  is  moving  by 
this  time.  We  have  heard  nothing  later  than  the  11th. 

I  went  up  to  Beaufort  with  a  party  of  forty  naval  officers  day  before 
yesterday.  As  usual,  1  at  once  hit  upon  my  class  mate  Spaulding,  who 
is  an  agent  for  the  Sanitary  Commission.  He  showed  me  all  round  the 
place,  which  is  a  very  pretty  one.  I  saw  several  houses  belonging  to 
the  Barnwells  and  Rhetts,  now  occupied  with  great  pleasure  by  our 
officers,  and  other  Northerners.  There  is  not  a  single  white  family 
there  now,  which  lived  there  before  the  war.  The  native  colored  popu¬ 
lation  is  frequent  and  copious.  The  number  of  black  babies  crawling 
about  is  perfectly  astonishing.  I  could  not  repress  the  rising  tears  at 
the  sad  thought,  that,  before  this  rebellion,  every  one  of  them  was 
worth  its  fifty  dollars,  and  now,  alas !  they  are  valueless  to  themselves 
and  everybody  else.  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  black  soldiers  and 
the  working  of  the  system  of  wages  among  the  negroes,  all  of  which 
was  very  encouraging.  I  will  give  some  details  in  my  next.  Don’t  repeat 
one  military  item.  We  haven’t  had  a  mail  since  the  12th  inst. 

April  28. — Got  under  weigh  at  7  A.  M.  After  several  delays  got  out 
past  Bay  Point  at  9  A.M.  in  tow  of  Prometheus,  propeller.  Reached 
Edisto  at  3  P.  M.  Expected  another  attack  on  Charleston  in  a  few 
days,  but  learn  that  the  Passaic  is  going  North  to-morrow  for  strength¬ 
ening  her  decks,  etc.  and  so  an  indefinite  delay  is  before  us. 

April  29. — Went  ashore  with  McNary  &  the  Paymaster — to  the 
24th  Mass.  Saw  Amory,  Ward,  Wheeler,  Perkins,  Folsom.  Took  a 
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walk  in  the  island,  and  afterwards  a  bath  on  the  beach — the  pleas¬ 
antest  I  ever  took  in  salt  water.  Returned  aboard  at  2  P.  M.  Found 
our  new  executive  Lieutenant  Bower,  on  board.  He  appears  very 
pleasant. 

April  30. — Went  ashore  with  Otis,  Starr  &  McNary  &  took  another 
bath.  Weather  fair. 

May  1. — Nothing  worth  mentioning.  Fair. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

North  Edisto,  May  2nd,  ’ 63 . 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — Yours  of  the  12th  reached  me  on  the  23rd, 
at  Port  Royal  making  the  seventh  I  have  received  from  you  since 
leaving  home.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  kindness  in  this 
respect,  and  assure  you  it  is  appreciated.  That  I  am  not  ungrateful  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  this  is  my  thirteenth  to  you.  The  papers  have 
all  reached  me,  as  well  as  the  many  slips  and  extracts  you  took  the 
trouble  to  cut  out,  and  have  given  me  much  pleasure.  During  our 
week  before  Charleston  I  thought  continually  of  the  anxiety  you 
would  feel  at  home,  from  the  false  reports  which  would  probably  be 
given  by  the  rebel  newspapers,  and  was  glad  enough  when  I  knew  that 
you  must  have  received  full  accounts  on  the  13th  and  14th. 

George,  too,  has  had  a  pretty  close  time,  and  we  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  that  he  has  escaped  so  well.  He  has  been  a  credit  to  the  family, 
and  shown  remarkable  courage  and  character  for  one  so  young.  I  hope 
he  will  get  a  commission  soon. 

I  heard  from  Folsom,  in  the  General  Hospital,  that  Francis,  Hayden 
and  Vaughan  had  gone  to  the  Mississippi  to  serve  as  Act’g  Asst. 
Surgeons  for  six  months.  They  are  all  nice  fellows.  They  will  have  a 
tepid  time  of  it. 

Have  you  seen  the  black  regiment  yet?  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
succeed.  The  officers  whom  I  know  in  it,  are  of  the  highest  character. 
Why  doesn’t  Rod  apply  for  a  Lieutenancy  in  it? 

If  any  one  blames  Mr.  Lincoln  for  allowing  the  attack,  tell  them 
that  Capt.  Fairfax  saw'  a  letter  to  Dupont  from  Welles,  which  arrived 
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on  the  evening  of  the  fight,  saying  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the 
President  had  been  persuaded  to  sanction  it,  but  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  felt  so  sure  that  they  had  finally  induced  him  to  consent.  This 
letter  was  written  before  the  fight,  and  reached  here  just  after  it. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  now,  for  some  time,  as  the  Passaic  has 
gone  North  to  be  strengthened.  She  was  the  first  one  built,  and  was 
not  quite  as  strong  as  the  others.  We  are  here,  however,  with  the  Mon- 
tauk,  Nahant,  Catskill ,  and  Patapsco,  as  a  feint  against  Charleston. 
While  we  are  here,  the  rebels  will  not  dare  to  send  men  to  oppose 
Hooker  from  this  neighborhood,  and  so  wre  are  of  some  use,  at  any 
rate,  even  if  not  fighting. 

When  it  was  thought  that  we  would  all  go  to  the  Mississippi  except 
the  Mont  auk  and  Passaic,  Capt.  Fairfax  wras  transferred  to  the  former, 
as  most  of  his  friends  are  in  this  squadron,  and  he  was  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  last  year.  We  were  all  very  sorry  to  lose  him.  My  confidence  in 
his  coolness  and  judgment  is  unbounded,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  in  a 
fight  to  have  such  reliance  on  your  commander.  Our  new  captain, 
Lieut.  Com.  Newman,  is  very  pleasant  and  a  fine  officer.  Our  new 
executive  Lieut.  Bowen  is  also  pleasant  and  efficient.  Mr.  Beardslee,  I 
believe  I  wrote  you,  had  to  be  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  a  fortnight  ago. 
I  miss  him  very  much.  He  wTas  the  one  Aunt  Isabella  called  “the  gunner.” 

May  3-Ji. — Got  a  mail  on  4th  with  10  letters  &  some  dozen  papers. 

May  5. — Dr.  'Wheeler  of  Patapsco  came  aboard  in  morning  with  Dr. 
Quinn  of  Scbago — and  a  number  of  others.  Went  aboard  the  Scbago, 
and  dined.  Had  a  very  pleasant  time.  Found  Schouler  there — of  the 
43rd  Mass. — he  having  been  detached  &  put  into  the  signal  corps. 
Returned  at  8  P.  M. 

May  6-11. — Went  ashore  several  times  also  aboard  the  Patapsco, 
Catskill,  Nahant,  &  Scbago  at  different  times.  Shook  hands  with  Col. 
Van  Wyck  of  the  56th  New  York  on  the  3rd.  Several  of  us  went 
ashore  &  found  them  holding  services  in  his  camp.  After  they  were 
thro,  he  came  up  to  us  and  shook  hands  with  us  all.  He  is  a  fine  looking 
man,  wears  spectacles.  On  the  10th  was  introduced  to  Lt.  Col.  Drew 
of  the  97th  Penn. 
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May  12. — Went  ashore  &  bathed — stopped  at  the  24th  Mass.  A  de¬ 
serter  came  over  from  the  rebels.  The  Patapsco,  Catskill  &  Sebago 
went  up  the  river  two  or  three  miles  to  shell  out  a  battery  reported  to 
be  there. 

The  deserter  reported  that  six  boats  with  torpedoes  in  front  of  them 
were  awaiting  a  dark  night  to  run  down  on  us  &  try  to  blow  us  up. 
He  said  they  were  in  a  creek  running  out  of  the  river  a  mile  above  us. 
To-night  a  boat  from  each  ship  of  the  fleet  here  has  gone  up  the  river 
half-a-mile  armed  with  rifles  as  an  advance  guard. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

North  Edisto,  S.  C.,  May  12tli,  1863. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — There  is  no  appearance  of  any  movement 
yet.  This  morning  the  Patapsco  and  the  Catskill  went  up  the  river 
some  three  or  four  miles,  with  the  Sebago  (a  side-wheeled  gunboat),  to 
shell  out  a  rebel  battery  reported  in  that  direction.  We  can  hear  the 
guns,  and  see  the  smoke,  which  makes  it  very  tantalizing.  I  asked 
permission  to  go  up  in  the  Patapsco,  but  our  executive  officer  refused 
me,  as  my  steward  has  the  measles,  and  so  there  would  be  no  one  on 
board  to  stand  by  in  case  of  accident.  The  steward  has  been  sick  five 
days,  and  is  getting  on  very  well.  The  rash  is  drying  up,  and  I  expect 
he  will  soon  be  around  again. 

Hooker  has  done  finely  as  far  as  we  have  heard.  We  have  only 
papers  of  the  5th.  I  do  trust  Steve  and  Tom  are  all  right. 

I  burn  your  letters  at  short  intervals,  and  cleared  up  everything 
before  the  fight.  I  have  left  orders  if  anything  happens,  to  burn  up 
every  letter  found  addressed  to  me. 

May  13. — Had  no  alarm  last  night,  &  saw  nothing  of  the  rebels. 
Went  ashore  to  the  24th  Mass.  Hear  that  Hooker  has  whipped  Lee, 
&  cut  off  his  retreat.  Sent  boats  up  again  at  night. 

May  11/. — Still  no  sign  of  the  rebel  boats.  Went  ashore  with  Capt. 
Fairfax  in  the  afternoon.  Introduced  to  Col.  Osborne,  of  the  24th. 

May  15. — Our  boats  went  up  last  night.  No  sign  of  rebs. 
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May  16. — Last  night  wc  were  called  to  quarters  at  11^  1J.  M.  on  an 
alarm.  The  Patapsco  was  thought  to  have  shown  a  red  light — the  sign 
of  danger.  After  running  out  our  guns,  etc.  we  waited  half-an-hour 
but  saw  not  hing — returned  to  our  berths. 

A  steamer  came  up  from  Port  Royal  saying  that  the  Massachusetts 
had  just  arrived  from  the  North,  bringing  news  that  Hooker  had 
beaten  Lee  in  three  battles  &  was  close  to  Richmond.  1  feel  terribly 
anxious  for  Tom  Sherwin  &  Steve  &  all  others.  We  shall  probably 
get  a  mail  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

May  17-18.- — No  change. 

May  19.- — Ilad  a  chill  thjs  morning.  Followed  by  a  headache  which 
lasted  till  noon.  R.  Quin.  Sulph  gr.  v  at  10  P.  M. 

May  SO. — All  the  iron-clad  doctors  met  on  the  Nahant.  Each 
handed  in  a  report  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  his  vessel — average 
sick  etc. — to  Dr.  Stedman,  who  was  to  make  a  general  compilation. 
Took  R  Quin.  Sulph  gr.  v  on  turning  in  at  10  P.  M.  as  my  chill  came 
on  at  5  A.  M.  on  the  19th.  No  chill  this  morning.  Fair. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket ,  North  Edisto,  May  Slstt  ’63. 

My  dear  Aunt: — I  am  very  anxious  about  Steve,  tho*  I  hope  the 
next  mail  will  relieve  me.  In  the  Herald  it  said  “Lieut.  Weld  painfully 
wounded.”  I  earnestly  hope  it  is  someone  else,  though  even  that  would 
be  better  than  it  might  have  been.  Tom  Sherwin  escaped,  I  suppose, 
as  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  him. 

I  do  not  lose  confidence  in  Hooker,  at  all,  if  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  fight  are  at  all  correct.  His  crossing  the  river  was  certainly  a 
splendid  movement,  and  the  plan  of  Stoneman’s  raid  everyone 
praises.  His  subsequent,  retreat  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  due  to  the 
disgraceful  cowardice  of  those  develish  Dutchmen,  (excuse  me,  but  it 
will  come),  who  not  only  deprived  him  of  their  services,  but  also 
neutralized  Sickles’  Corps,  and  secondly,  to  the  rise  of  the  river, 
threatening  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  He  was  certainly  not  to  blame  for 
cither  of  these  occurrences,  and  could  not  have  anticipated  them. 
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These  misfortunes  do  not  detract  from  the  praise  due  his  first  skilful 
movements,  and  he  deserves  commendation  and  sympathy,  instead 
of  the  senseless  howl  of  indignation  with  which  he  is  greeted.  The 
Copperheads  and  McClellanites  are  determined  that  no  one  but  Mac 
shall  have  a  fair  chance.  When  Hooker  has  been  beaten  in  three  or 
four  battles  on  successive  days,  and  has  lost  forty-five  thousand  men, 
the  adherents  of  McClellan  will  have  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall 
have  his  turn  again, — then,  but  not  before.  Their  impudence  is  sub¬ 
lime,  their  cheek  unrivalled. 

My  views  of  Hooker’s  campaign  are  formed  entirely  from  the  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  and  may  alter,  but  it  is  impossible,  whatever  develop¬ 
ments  are  made,  to  deny  his  splendid  generalship  in  crossing  a  river 
in  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  flanking  them  before  they  learned 
of  any  movement  whatever. 

You  mustn’t  believe  everything  you  see  in  the  papers.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  should  credit  what  you  see  there  in  contradiction  to 
what  I  wrote  you.  Nobody  else  in  the  world,  except  the  rebels,  could 
see  so  well  the  amount  of  damage  done,  as  those  on  the  iron-clads. 

For  three  days  we  lay  inside  of  three  miles  of  Sumter,  in  bright, 
clear  weather,  and  I  looked,  with  a  splendid  glass,  at  the  Fort,  more 
than  twenty  times  a  day.  I  stared  and  stared,  and  so  did  everyone 
else  on  the  monitors.  We  could  see,  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  one 
hole  through  the  parapet,  and  about  a  dozen  marks  on  the  side  next 
the  sea.  There  was  no  dispute  about  it,  but  all  agreed  perfectly  as 
indeed,  it  was  so  plain  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  I  am  sorry  it  was  so, 
but  it  is  of  no  use  to  exaggerate  the  damage  done  them.  Still  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  that,  if  we  drew  up  at  twice  the  distance  we  were  before,  and 
concentrated  our  fire  on  Sumter,  instead  of  scattering  it,  we  could 
batter  it  down  in  two  or  three  days.  Wind  and  tide  might  interrupt, 
and  delay  us,  but  at  that  distance  their  shot  would  do  us  little  harm, 
and  the  result  would  come  slowly  and  surely.  Moultrie  could  next  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  These  precious  weeks  of  cold  weather  have 
been  allowed  to  slip  away  unimproved,  and  the  lapse  of  another  month 
will  render  any  protracted  attack  impossible,  from  the  impossibility 
of  human  beings  living  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  with  the 
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hatches  and  deck  lights  closed,  in  a  monitor,  at  this  time  of  year.  All 
the  time  we  are  off  Charleston,  that  has  to  be  the  case,  hence  you  need 
expect  nothing  further  from  us,  I  am  afraid,  for  the  present. 

Admiral  Dupont  is  a  second  McClellan.  He  will  never  do  anything, 
because  he  is  resolved  not  to  try,  for  fear  a  vessel  will  get  lost,  or  one 
of  his  friends  killed.  This  is  the  universal  opinion  in  the  fleet,  except 
among  most  of  the  old  officers,  and  I  have  heard  some  of  them  express 
it.  We  are  very  careful,  however,  as  we  might  get  into  trouble  and  if 
you  repeat  it,  trouble  might  very  possibly  come  for  me. 

Dupont  took  Port  Royal,  and  has  never  done  anything  since.  That 
affair  was  a  perfect  farce,  comparing  the  defending  force  with  that 
brought  against  it.  I  have  seen  the  place  and  there  were  only  one  or 
two  little  miserable  sand  batteries,  and  an  old  dilapidated  fort.  All 
officers  here  say  that  at  that  time,  the  capture  of  both  Charleston  and 
Savannah  could  have  been  effected  with  his  fleet,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  people  commenced  leaving  Charleston  and  Savannah  imme¬ 
diately,  expecting  a  speedy  attack.  But  no,  Dupont  had  a  large, 
pleasant  harbor  to  lie  in,  and  a  splendid  ship,  with  every  comfort,  so 
down  he  sat,  and  commenced  giving  great  dinners  and  drinking  whis¬ 
key,  and  has  done  nothing  else  since.*  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  at 
Charleston  the  other  day,  he  would  not  let  Commodore  Turner,  on  the 
New  Ironsides ,  fire,  tho’  he  repeatedly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
and  only  four  shots  were  fired  from  her  splendid  battery  of  fourteen 
eleven-inch  guns  and  two  two-hundred  pounder  rifles,  just  the  same 
number  as  were  carried  by  all  the  other  ironclads  together. 

May  22. — No  chill.  Suspend  Quin.  Fair. 

May  23. — No  chill.  Ganz  gut.  Perkins  &  Wheeler  of  the  24th  Mass. 
&  Mallory  of  the  10th  Conn,  dined  with  us.  Like  Perkins  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  my  acquaintance  with  him.  80  degrees  in  Ward  Room  at 
9  P.M.  Fair. 

May  2J+. — All  quiet  at  N.  Edisto,  at  9  P.  M.  80°  in  Wardroom.  Fair. 

*  Dr.  Weld’s  poor  opinion  of  Admiral  Dupont  has  the  backing  of  high  authority. 
Sec  “The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  236.  247,  259,  2G2  el  seq.,  273-277,  288, 
307,  309-311,  470,  477;  Vol.  II,  133-135,  320. 
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May  25. — Fleet-Surgeon  Clymer  came  up  in  Dandelion  with  numer¬ 
ous  others — Came  aboard — was  very  kind  &  polite.  Showed  him  ven¬ 
tilation,  etc.  He  thought  it  was  rough.  Woolverton  came  aboard  after 
dinner  with  Quinn.  Went  aboard  the  Montauk  with  them,  &  saw 
Brayton.  Went  aboard  Sutler  then  to  Sebago — Sutler — Sebago,  & 
finally  Nantucket  at  9  P.  M.  Had  a  very  pleasant  day  86  degrees  in 
Wardroom  at  9  P.  M.  Cloudy. 

May  26. — At  11  A.  M.  the  Paymaster — Starr — Otis — McNary — 
Captain’s  Clerk  Dehuff — Lewars  &  myself  started  up  the  first  left- 
hand  creek  from  the  sea,  &  at  twelve  reached  the  Townsend  Planta¬ 
tion.  The  house  is  a  large  one — writh  wide  piazzas  fitted  with  blinds, 
a  cupola  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country — 
splendid  gardens,  etc.  There  are  about  forty  negro-cabins — very  well 
built — several  cotton  gin  houses — a  saw  mill  worked  by  steam — with 
extensive  cotton  &  corn  fields.  The  cotton  fields  are  full  of  black¬ 
berries.  We  picked  about  fifteen  quarts  of  blackberries  in  less  than  an 
hour — then  took  our  luncheon  in  the  house  and  afterwards  strolled 
round  the  garden  and  place  generally.  Saw  plenty  of  cotton  in  the 
cabins,  &  in  fact,  lying  round  loose  almost  every where.  We  returned 
at  6  P.  M.  stopping  on  the  way,  at  a  smaller  plantation  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Seabrook.  The  pleasantest  day  since  leaving  home. 

May  27. — All  quiet.  Supped  aboard  Montauk.  Rainy. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket,  N.  Edisto,  S.  C.,  May  31,  ’63. 

Dear  Aunt  !\Largie: — As  you  may  have  seen  in  Michael  Mulla- 
doon’s  effusion  in  the  “New  South” — -“It’s  very  warrum  here.”  The 
thermometer  ranges  from  75°  to  85° — and  to-day  it  is  more  so.  I  am 
comfortable,  fat  and  healthy,  and  don’t  mind  the  heat  at  all.  In  fact  I 
think  I  was  intended  for  a  Southern  climate. 

I  suppose  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  Admiral  Foote  is  coming 
down  to  relieve  Dupont.  You  always  admire  him,  I  recollect,  and  so 
do  I.  He  will  come  down  in  the  Niagara,  which  will  be  ready  for  sea, 
I  suppose,  in  about  six  weeks. 
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I  dated  this  letter  wrong,  it  should  be  June  1st.  Last  night,  which 
was  Sunday,  I  went  aboard  the  Catshill  to  a  prayer-meeting,  which 
Capt.  Rodgers  holds  every  Sunday  night.  He  read  the  thirty-first 
chapter  of  Matthew,  then  made  a  very  good  prayer,  then  a  hymn, 
then  gave  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  the  chapter,  next  came 
another  hymn.  Then  Dr,  Abbott  made  a  prayer,  after  which  Mr. 
Simmons,  an  Acting  Master,  made  a  short  address  followed  by  a 
prayer.  With  another  hymn,  and  a  closing  prayer  by  the  Captain, 
the  meeting  ended,  lasting,  in  all,  not  quite  an  hour.  I  was  very  much 
interested,  and  intend  to  be  on  hand  regularly  in  future.  It  is  very 
curious  that  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  as  I  have  been  aboard  the 
Catshill  more  than  twenty  times,  I  suppose. 

I  have  received  eleven  letters  from  you,  and  you  say  this  is  the 
twelfth  you  have  written,  so  only  one  has  miscarried,  at  most. 

There  is  no  excitement  here  now.  All  is  quiet  and  sleep}7.  No 
more  active  operations  will  take  place  in  the  monitors,  till  cooler 
weather.  My  only  anxiety  now  is  to  have  Ned  Sherwin  ordered  this 
way. 

We  shall  probably  lie  here  all  summer,  at  least,  that  is  the  present 
impression.  Our  Captain,  Beaumont,  will  probably  go  North  on  leave 
in  a  few  days.  I  wouldn’t  come  home,  if  I  could,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  away  again.  I  am  contented  to  drift  exactly  where  the 
course  of  events  takes  us — and  think  probably  that  we  shall  get  North 
some  time  next  winter. 

June  19. — Heard  last  night  of  the  capture  of  the  Atlanta  by  the 
Weehawhen,  in  Wassaw  Sound.  Went  aboard  a  new  sutler’s  schooner. 
Saw  a  little  black  boy  from  St.  Simons,  named  March,  from  the  date 
of  his  birth. 

The  Atlanta  was  a  Confederate  ironclad  regarded  as  the  strongest 
in  their  navy.  She  came  out  from  Savannah  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  the  weak  vessels  of  the  blockade  but  she  was  met  at  Was¬ 
saw  Sound  by  the  monitors  Weehawhen  and  Nahaiit  and,  after  an 
engagement  lasting  only  fifteen  minutes  she  was  completely  disabled 
by  four  of  the  five  shots  fired  at  her  by  the  Weehawhen. 
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Ju7ic  25. — Got  leave  from  Admiral  to  visit  Hilton  Head,  in  answer 
to  application  I  made  ten  days  ago. 

June  26. — Went  to  Hilton  Head  on  the  propeller  Moen  with  Capt. 
Beaumont,  who  was  towing  the  Mont  auk.  It  took  twelve  hours  to 
go  44  miles.  Went  aboard  the  Montauk  at  11  P.  M.  Slept  in  Girard's 
room.  After  breakfast  went  with  a  number  of  officers  to  see  the  Atlanta 
the  rebel  ram  just  taken  by  the  Weehawken.  They  wouldn’t  let  us 
come  on  board  without  leave  from  Fleet-Captain  Ilodgcrs.  We  rowed 
round  it,  &  saw  what  we  could.  Then  went  aboard  the  Wabash — 
Spent  a  couple  of  hours  there.  Then  to  II.  Head  where  I  waited  for 
Gen.  Hunter.  She  left  for  Beaufort  at  G  P.  M.  Reached  there  at  about  8 
met  Jloadley  coming  down  town.  Spent  the  night  at  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  Dr.  Marsh  and  wife — the  former  the  agent  of  the  S.  C. 
for  the  Department — are  very  pleasant  people.  Next  day  drove  out 
with  Hoadley  to  Salem.  Was  very  much  pleased  with  the  place* — 
tho’  Spaulding  deceived  me  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land 
planted  to  cotton.  There  are  about  twenty-five  acres — instead  of 
thirty-three — as  he  said.  I  am  delighted  with  the  plantation,  however. 
There  are  twenty-six  cabins  &  a  couple  of  large  frame  buildings — 
plenty  of  coni  Sc  sweet  potatoes.  Returned  at  dusk.  Slept  at  Sanitary 
Commission  in  Hoadley ’s  room. 

June  28. — Returned  to  II.  Head  in  morning.  Met  Act.  Asst.  Surg. 
Boyer,  who  introduced  himself,  &  then  his  Captain — Act.  Master. 
They  took  me  aboard  the  Fernandina — their  ship,  where  I  dined,  then 
sent  me  to  the  If  Abash.  Spent  the  afternoon  and  night,  there. 

June  29. — At  5  A.  M.  turned  out  &  went  aboard  tug  Daffodil  with 
Capt.  Beaumont,  reached  Edisto  at  11  A.M.  Dr.  Abbott  attended  my 
sick  while  I  was  away. 

July  1 . — Went  to  Stono — to  guard  against  an  apprehended  attack 
by  the  rebel  ironclads  on  the  wooden  vessels  there. 

July  2. — Met  Lt.  Comdr.  Bunce,  Dr.  Ilord — paymaster  George 
Lawrence — &  a  number  of  other  officers  of  the  Pawnee — nice  fellows  all. 

Dr.  Weld  had  bought  the  cotton  plantation. 
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TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Stojio  Inlet ,  July  2nd ,  1S63. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  am  writing  on  deck  on  account  of  the 
light,  so  you  must  excuse  the  pencil.  I  use  a  writing  apparatus  which 
Anna  gave  me,  and  it  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me. 

First  let.  me  thank  you  for  your  regularity  in  writing  me.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  every  Sunday  to  think  that  you  are  sitting  down,  by  the 
parlor  window,  perhaps,  and  certainly  somewhere,  to  write  to  your 
monitor  boy. 

My  eyes  are  rather  better,  but  I  cannot  write  below,  though  I  have 
no  end  of  government  writing  to  do,  quarterly  reports,  etc.,  besides 
another  report  to  make  out  to  the  Fleet  Surgeon  on  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ship,  comparative  health  as  regards,  wooden  vessels,  ven¬ 
tilation,  etc.,  etc.  When  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it,  I  don’t  know. 

I  enjoyed  George’s  letter  very  much.  I  sawr  yesterday  by  the  Gazette, 
that  he  had  got  a  2d  Lieut ’ey  in  the  18th.  I  am  very  glad  as  I  had  been  led 
to  fear  he  was  going  to  go  back  after  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough. 
Give  my  love  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  v'rite  me  the  real  facts  about 
the  mutiny  at  Readville  of  the  44tli.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  it,  after 
the  unbounded  kindness  and  attention  which  had  been  shown  them. 

Iam  wanting  on  deck  under  an  awming  with  a  squall  whistling  round 
us.  We  have  thunder  and  lightning  every  day,  and  almost  as  regularly, 
one  or  more  heavy  showers,  vdiich  cool  the  air  in  a  most  wrelcome 
manner.  I  do  not  mind  the  heat  much  it  is  so  steady  that  we  get  used 
to  it.  It  varies  from  80°  to  93°,  and  scarcely  ever  passes  those  limits. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Horatio  Woodman  about  that  man  from  the 
Nantucket.  He  applied  to  Woodman  to  get  him  a  pension,  and  Wood¬ 
man  WTote  to  our  Captain  to  get  some  facts  about  the  case.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  handed  it  to  me  to  answer,  which  I  did.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he 
has  no  chance  for  a  pension.  He  may  have  fallen  from  the  turret  and 
broken  his  back,  but  it  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it.  His  trouble  wTas 
chronic  nephritis,  or  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  he  wras  not  fit  for 
service.  The  Government  is  not  responsible  for  a  man’s  having  a 
chronic  disease,  before  he  enters  the  service,  which  was  the  case  here. 

I  had  to  state  this  to  Woodman  and  settle  the  pension. 
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The  Paymaster,  Iirigham,  has  begun  to  have  the  Transcript  sent 
him  regularly,  so  if  you  will  send  me  a  Journal,  or  Sat.  Ev’g.  Gazette, 
occasionally  instead,  1  shall  appreciate  it.  My  old  friend  Folsom  sends 
me  the  Advertiser  right  along  so  I  get  along  very  well. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  Col.  Rodman’s  death.  He  gave  up  all 
the  luxuries  of  home  for  a  soldier’s  life,  at  an  age,  which  made  if  much 
harder,  than  for  younger  men,  and  has  died  nobly,  reflecting  honor  on 
his  family  and  State.  How  his  poor  mother  must  feel !  The  manner  of 
his  death  must  be  a  great  consolation  to  her.  Please  give  my  love  to 
Aunt  Lizzie  and  say  how  much  I  sympathize  with  her. 

You  keep  me  well  posted  on  engagements.  It  is  really  awful  to  see 
how  the  girls  are  going  off.  They  appear  to  pick  up  the  fellows  who 
stay  at  home,  and  swallow  them  without  making  a  face  and  though 
they  talk  so  patriotically  about  the  propriety  of  everyone’s  going  to 
the  war.  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  most  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  young  ladies  of  Boston,  and  of  many  of  the  young  gentlemen. 

I  suppose  Saidy  is  at  home  by  this  time,  or  will  be  when  you  get  this 
letter.  I  shall  write  her  at  Jamaica  Plain  next. 

We  have  come  up  here  as  an  attack  by  the  Charleston  rams  Chicora 
and  Palmetto  State  on  the  transports  in  this  Inlet  was  feared.  We  are 
the  only  monitor  here,  alone  for  the  first  time.  Love  to  all. 

July  9. — Several  thousand  troops  have  arrived  here  the  last  two 
days.  Went  up  the  Stono  River  this  afternoon  about  three  miles  with 
the  Paumce  and  McDonough — followed  by  several  transports  carry¬ 
ing  troops.  Shelled  out  the  woods  &  covered  the  landing  of  the  troops. 
Expect  to  attack  Fort  Pemberton  to-morrow. 

July  10. — Made  no  move  to-day.  Went  down  to  transport  Sentinel, 
where  I  found  my  classmate.  Col.  Shaw,*  in  command  of  the  54tli 
Mass.  Regt.  (colored).  Brought  him  aboard  &  showed  him  around.  Col. 
Montgomery  also  came  aboard  afterwards.  A  very  gentlemanly  fellow. 

July  11. — Was  to  dine  on  Pawnee  with  Col.  Shaw  Sc  Dr.  Green  of 
the  24th  Mass.,  but  we  got  orders  to  go  to  Charleston  &  got  under 


*  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 
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weigh  at  2  P.  M.  Reached  Charleston  Bar  &  crossed  at  7  P.  M.  The 
Weehawken,  Nahant ,  Cat-skill  &  Montauk  already  here  engaged  in 
shelling  out  Morris  Island  &  Fort  Wagner  yesterday  &  the  day  before. 

July  12-13. — Coaling  ship. 

July  14-15. — Rough.  Coaling  etc. 

July  16. — Engaged  with  Wagner  from  Meridian  to  3  P.  M.  No 
damage. 

July  17. — Quiet  all  day. 

July  18. — Engaged  with  Wagner  from  12.43  till  7.30  P.  M.  Fired 
48  Xl  inch  and  33  XV  inch  shell.  The  troops  made  the  assault  at  7.30 
P.  M.  Was  on  deck  from  G  P.  M.  till  all  was  over — most  of  the  time 
with  only  the  man  at  the  lead.  The  shell  &  shot  dropped  into  Wagner 
incessantly,  throwing  up  tremendous  columns  of  earth.  It  was  knocked 
all  out  of  shape,  and  all  the  gims  but  one,  a  X  inch  in  the  N.  E.  corner, 
were  silenced.  This  kept  firing  at  slow  intervals  till  the  last.  I  could  see 
the  shot  come  skipping  over  the  water.  The  New  Irojisidcs  lay  just 
outside  of  us,  the  other  monitors  in  a  line  &  the  gunboats  a  mile 
farther  off.  Sumter  &  Moultrie  fired  slowly  from  two  or  three  guns 
only.  I  saw  the  assault.  The  parapet  of  the  Fort  was  a  perfect  sheet  of 
flame,  with  musketry  and  light  artillery,  which  did  not  entirely  cease 
till  about  11  P.  M.  We  were  repulsed  with  tremendous  loss — 1000 
killed,  wounded  &  missing.  Col.  Shaw  was  killed  on  the  parapet  cheer¬ 
ing  on  his  men.  The  54th  Mass,  lost  about  350. 

Fort  Wagner  was  a  battery  constructed  by  the  Confederates  on  a 
low,  narrow  spit  on  Morris  Island,  which  lay  south  of,  and  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.  The  fort  had  a  garrison  of  750  men.  It  was  a  formid¬ 
able  obstacle  to  the  Federal  forces,  which  assaulted  it  twice,  but,  in 
spite  of  fierce  bombardment,  failed  to  carry  it.  Finally,  siege  lines 
were  opened,  and,  after  further  bombardment  had  made  the  defences 
untenable,  the  garrison  evacuated  the  post  on  Sept.  5,  18G3. 

July  19. — Lay  at  anchor  last  night  the  nearest  to  Sumter.  Taking 
in  ammunition  to-day. 
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July  20. — A  Blockade  runner  was  driven  ashore  on  Sullivan’s  Island 
by  the  Catskill  &  burned.  The  rebels  burned  a  small  house  rear  Wag¬ 
ner — to  clear  the  range. 

July  SI. — All  quiet. 

July  SS. — Engaged  Wagner  alone  at  11  A.  M.  In  action  several 
times  till  the  26th.  Then  ordered  to  P.  Royal  for  repairs. 

July  S8. — Went  to  Beaufort  at  4  P.  M.  Saw  Mayo.  Did  not  go  out 
to  Salem.  Spent  two  days  there.  Met  Capt.  Langdon  and  Lieut. 
Sawyer  of  1st  U.  S.  Artillery.  Very  pleasant.  On  30th  returned  to  Port 
Royal. 

August  1. — Started  for  Wassaw  Sound.  Found  Nahant ,  Weehawkcn 
&  Concmaugh  there. 

August  S. — Nahant  went  to  P.  Royal. 

August  9. — Weehawkcn  went  to  P.  Royal. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Wassaw  Sound,  Ga.,  Aug.  29,  ’ 63 . 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — Nothing  new  since  my  last.  We  are  still 

groaning  here  at  our  long  absence  from  Charleston.  If  the  ram  would 

* 

appear,  we  might  be  satisfied,  as  that  would  give  us  both  honor  and 
prize  money,  but  there  is  no  chance  of  it.  We  hear  that  the  south  side 
of  Sumter  is  entirely  knocked  down,  and  the  Fort  about  silenced 
This  was  done  by  the  Navy  battery — built  and  manned  by  the  sailors, 
and  manned  with  navy  guns. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  eagerness  to  the  arrival  of  the  box. 
I  hope  you  sent  it  to  Philadelphia,  as  it  will  then  be  sure  to  come 
straight  and  safe  and  I  shall  get  it  probably  next  Wednesday,  other¬ 
wise,  there  will  be  more  delay.  I  never  supposed  I  should  care  so  much 
for  something  to  eat,  but  salt  beef  and  beans  do  get  played  out,  when 
you  have  them  nineteen  days  out  of  twenty  for  six  months,  with  no 
potatoes,  and  no  soft  bread.  We  can’t  get  Hour  more  than  half  the 
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time,  and,  of  course,  are  reduced  to  hard  tack  in  the  intervals.  Potatoes 
we  have  for  about  a  week  eaeli  month,  never  more,  often  less.  This 
bill  of  fare  will  account  for  and  excuse  my  anxiety  for  a  little  change. 

I  am  well  and  hearty,  and  am  the  only  officer  in  the  ship,  except  the 
Paymaster,  who  has  not  had  a  turn  of  sickness.  Two  have  been  sick  a 
month,  chills  and  fever  etc.  So  you  see,  I  am  highly  blessed,  as  usual. 
My  only  care  is  about  Uncle  Doctor.  I  trust  this  will  find  him  much 
better.  I  wrote  him  two  or  three  days  ago.  I  suppose  the  Dr.  Dyer  you 
mention  is  Ezra  Dyer,  whom  I  knew  slightly  in  the  Class  of  ’57,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Medical  School. 

The  weather  is  decidedly  cooler,  and  quite  endurable.  We  have 
heard  nothing  more  of  Russell  and  Simpkins.  I  heard  one  report  that 
Simpkins  was  killed. 


TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket ,  Wassaw  Sound,  Sept.  6,  1863. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — You  are  now  probably,  in  your  corner  of 
our  pew,  listening  earnestly  to  our  good  Dr.  Thompson,  and  I  wish 
I  were  with  you,  and  Uncle  Gardner  in  his  place,  with  one  foot  on  a 
cricket  and  the  other  crossed  over  his  knee.  Perhaps  I  may  yet  be  in 
that  pleasant  spot  before  next  spring,  though  everything  is  wholly 
indefinite.  Many  officers  of  the  monitors  now  at  Charleston  have  been 
relieved.  By  our  coming  down  here,  we  have  recruited  ourselves,  so 
that  we  are  all  in  good  health  now,  only  two  on  the  sick  list.  I  shall 
not  accept  a  relief  till  Charleston  is  taken,  unless  really  sick,  which  I 
have  not  been  yet. 

The  ram  has  not  appeared,  and,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  we 
are  still  kept  here  to  watch  for  her.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  all  of  us,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fight  and  sent  down  here.  The 
real  reason  is  that  the  Admiral  does  not  like  our  Captain,  and  won’t 
have  him  near  him.  The  latter  is  getting  sick,  however,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  justifiable,  I  shall  apply  for  a  Medical  Survey,  and  have 
him  sent  home  invalided,  and  then  we  shall  have  another  Com¬ 
mander,  selected  from  Dahlgren’s  favorites,  and  shall  have  a  fair 
chance.  Fairfax  went  home  a  month  ago,  rather  used  up. 
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You  needn’t  feel  alarmed  by  any  sudden  report  of  the  capture  of 
Charleston.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  months  may  yet  elapse  before 
we  hold  that  happy  spot.  Sumter  is  knocked  to  pieces,  but  a  long 
time  will  probably  elapse  before  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wave  over  that, 
or  Wagner  either.  The  latter  will  probably  have  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
by  daylight,  as  then  the  vessels  can  see  where  to  fire,  without  hitting 
our  men.  These  are  the  opinions  of  all  the  higher  officers  I  have  con¬ 
versed  with  on  the  subject. 

Gillmore  shells  the  city  now,  I  believe  notwithstanding  Beaure¬ 
gard’s  remonstrance.  Delightful!  isn’t  it? 

The  box  did  not  come  by  the  Massachusetts ,  so  I  suppose  it  is  at 
Port  Royal,  and  came  by  express.  I  hope  to  get  a  chance  to  send  for 
it  soon. 

Sept.  13. — Captured,  with  the  U.S.S.  Cimarron,  which  arrived  on 
the  1st.  Sept.,  the  Clyde  built  steamer  Jupiter — from  Nassau  for 
Savannah — 180  ft.  long — 19  ft.  beam — G  ft.  draught — loaded  with 
liquor,  dye-stuffs,  silks  &  calicoes. 

In  August  the  Unadilla  &  Chippewa  were  here  at  different  times. 
Conemaugh  left  early  in  Sept. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Wassaw  Sound,  Ga.,  Sept.  14th,  ’ G3 . 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — A  mail  goes  suddenly.  Have  just  time  to 
say  we  captured  Nassau  steamer  Jupiter  yesterday,  running  the 
blockade.  My  share  may  perhaps  be  $200.00. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Wassaw  Sound ,  Ga..,  Oct.  2, 1863. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — We  have  been  enjoying  delightful 
weather  the  last  month,  cool  and  breezy.  It  has  had  the  natural  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  crew,  and  we  have  not  averaged  a  man  a  day  on 
the  sick  list,  for  some  time.  I  was  a  little  thin  in  August,  but  now  I  am 
growing  very  fat,  and  think  I  weigh  more  than  ever  before. 

What  a  generous  subscription  Mr.  Sherwin  gave  to  the  fund  for 
raising  black  regiments!  lie  is  a  true  patriot.  He  has  given  his  three 
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sons  to  the  country,  and  Jus  hard-earned  money  too,  though  a  poor 
man.  I  am  proud  of  his  friendship,  and  of  that  of  his  family.  If  every 
family  in  the  North  had  been  as  sincerely  and  practically  loyal  to  our 
dear  country  as  the  Shenvins  this  war  would  have  been  over  long  ago. 

Lieutenant  Girard,  of  the  Montauk,  was  here  the  other  day,  and 
told  me  that  the  Montauk  would  probably  relieve  us  in  a  few  days.  He 
says  the  cream  of  the  fighting  is  yet  to  come,  so  you  needn’t  feel  sur¬ 
prised  if  Charleston  does  not  fall  next  week.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
strongest  place  in  the  world.  Sullivan’s  Island,  with  its  rifle  pits  and 
batteries,  and  its  three  Forts,  Beauregard,  Moultrie  and  Bee  must  be 
taken  in  the  same  way  as  Morris  Island — by  gradual  approaches,  and 
long  continued  fighting.  At  least,  this  is  the  present  aspect  of  affairs. 
After  that  come  Johnson,  Ripley  and  Pinckney,  the  rams  and  numer¬ 
ous  sand  batteries. 

Remember  me  to  Frank  Balch,  when  you  sec  him.  They  don’t  make 
many  such  men  as  he  is,  nowadays. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Wassaiv  Sound,  Oct.  4th,  1863. 

My  dear  Aunt: — We  have  news  to-day  that  the  Patapsco  will  re¬ 
lieve  us  in  a  few  days,  and  probably  by  the  time  you  read  this,  we 
shall  be  again  popping  away  at  Charleston.  You  can  easily  realize 
what  a  feeling  of  relief  we  shall  experience,  when  once  again  in  our 
legitimate  place. 

Yours  of  the  20th  ult.,  is  just  received.  The  description  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  back  parlor  was  pleasant  indeed.  I  fancied  myself  sitting 
among  you.  This  may  come  to  pass  this  winter  though  everything 
depends  on  the  result  at  Charleston.  The  probabilities  are  that  I  shall 
get  home  in  a  month  after  Charleston  is  taken. 

There  is  nothing  new  here.  The  ram  docs  not  show  herself. 

October. — Went  gunning  frequently  with  Dr.  Olcott,  of  Cimarron. 

Oct.  16. — Patapsco  arrived  to  relieve  us.  On  17th  started  for  P. 
Royal,  but  as  we  sighted  the  harbor,  were  met  by  a  steamer  with 
orders  to  return  to  Wassaw,  and  send  lip  the  Patapsco.  Returned — 
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lay  outside  over  night,  &  came  in  on  morning  of  19th.  Patapsco  im¬ 
mediately  went  out,  bound  for  Charleston  direct. 

Oct.  19-20. — Went  gunning  with  Dr.  Olcott.  Shot  a  dozen  ducks 
and  rail. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Wassaw  Sound,  Ga.,  Oct.  21st,  1863. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — Before  you  receive  this,  the  wedding  will 
no  doubt,  be  over,  and  I  shall  have  missed  it.  I  am  losing  another 
wedding  to-day,  of  some  friends  of  Mr.  Beardslee’s  in  Brooklyn,  whom 
I  got  acquainted  with  last  winter.  If  this  thing  continues  much  longer, 
I  shall  have  to  get  up  a  special  one  on  my  own  account,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  old  Scotch  woman  who  consoled  herself  with  the  idea  that 
she  should  have  a  “corpse  of  her  ain”  some  day. 

On  the  16th  we  were  relieved  here  by  the  Patapsco,  and,  the  next 
morning,  started  for  Port  Royal.  Just  before  we  got  in,  a  steamer  met 
us,  with  orders  to  return  to  Wassaw,  and  send  the  Patapsco  direct  to 
.  Charleston.  We  were  dreadfully  disappointed.  Capt.  Beaumont  says 
the  Montauk  will  relieve  us  in  a  few  days,  but  I  have  given  up  hoping. 

The  health  of  the  ship  continues  fine,  and  I  have  about  regained  the 
few  pounds  I  lost  last  summer. 

Nov.  2. — Went  up  to  Thunderbolt  Battery — ten  miles  above  here. 
We  lay  all  day  just  out  of  gunshot  of  the  battery,  &  had  a  fine  view. 
Were  not  fired  upon.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  the  scenery  was  splendid, 
and  we  all  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Nantucket,  Wassaiv  Sound,  Ga.,  Nov.  4th,  1863. 

My  dear  Aunt: — We  were  sixteen  days  without  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outside  world,  but,  on  the  1st  inst.,  a  mail  bro’t  me  one 
letter  from  you,  and  on  the  3rd  a  schooner  brought  two  more. 

I  have  already  written  you  of  our  disappointments  about  getting 
to  Charleston.  We  still  have  promises  of  a  speedy  relief  here,  but  so 
many  delays  have  deprived  me  of  all  hope. 
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I  have  had  many  curious  dreams  lately,  a  thing  very  unusual  for 
me.  The  other  night  I  dreamed  I  was  going  to  a  party,  and  was  all 
dressed  except  my  boots.  Those  I  couldn't  find  anywhere,  and  hunted 
all  over  the  garden  after  them,  in  my  stockings,  with  no  success.  The 
agony  of  mind  I  suffered  was  immense,  so  I  hope  you  will  preserve  my 
party-boots  and  “guard  them  with  jealous  care.”  By  the  way,  don’t 
give  away  anything  1  left  behind  me.  You  know  the  last  time  I  was 
away,  you  gave  away  every  rag  I  had.  As  I  am  pretty  sure  to  come 
home  in  rags,  it  is  highly  important  that  everything  decent  should  be 
saved  for  the  emergency. 

You  must  excuse  the  scrawls  I  write  nowadays,  for  the  pens  are  so 
horrible,  that  Dunton  himself  couldn’t  make  a  decent  letter  with  them. 

Nov.  6. — Capt.  Beaumont  was  to-day  relieved  by  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  B. 
Luce — lately  at  the  Naval  School  Massachusetts  brought  him  from 
Port  Royal  &  stopped  off  here  as  usual. 

Nov.  10. — Capt.  Luce  is  a  splendid  officer,  &  will  be  very  popular 
with  us.  Quiet  &  modest,  but  strict. 

TO  MISS  M  AEG  ABET  WELD 

Wassaw  Sound,  Ga.,  Nov.  12th,  1S63. 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  congratulate  you  that  the  wedding  is 
over.  The  relief  to  you  must  be  great,  and  I  can  imagine  your  sigh  of 
thankfulness  when  the  bridal  thingumbobs  were  laid  out,  all  ready 
to  be  put  on.  I  am  glad  it  went  off  so  well.  I  thought  of  you  all  at  the 
time,  and  wished  I  were  with  you. 

Lucy  has,  no  doubt,  left  you  ’ere  this.  I  am  expecting  her  address, 
when  I  shall  answer  her  last.  By  the  time  I  get  home,  she,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  will  have  changed  a  great 
deal.  I  believe  I  have  not  changed,  except  to  become  brown. 

The  Montauk,  which  was  promised  to  relieve  us,  has  been  sent  to 
Charleston,  and  we  are  again  disappointed.  I  look  forward  to  no 
change  now.  You  recollect  your  old  motto,  “Blessed  are  they  that 
expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.” 
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In  consequence  of  our  monotonous  life  here,  I  have  no  news  to  write 
you.  Once  in  a  while  I  go  ashore  gunning,  and  enjoy  it  greatly.  My 
only  excitement  has  been  a  very  interesting  and  critical  surgical  case 
on  the  Cimarron.  The  man  has  been  in  a  very  precarious  state,  but 
to-day  seems  gaining  a  little.  I  desci^bed  the  case  to  Uncle  Dr.,  in  my 
last  letter.  I  am  well  and  hearty,  as  usual. 

Give  my  love  to  Cousin  Jane,  and  tell  her  I  observed  with  pleasure 
in  the  last  New  York  Herald  that  “Iron  was  buoyant,”  but  was 
grieved  to  learn  that  “Sheep  showed  symptoms  of  a  recline.” 

Nov.  13. — To-day  rec’d  orders  per  Oleander ,  detaching  me  from  the 
Nantucket  on  the  arrival  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Judson,  &  ordering  me  to  the 
Wabash  now  off  Charleston.  Am  entirely  taken  by  surprise  &  not 
much  pleased.  However  “to  hear  is  to  obey — Allah  il  Allah — Bis- 
inillah  off  with  his  head.”  The  orders  were  dated  “Washington, 
Oct.  28.” 

Nov.  20. — Have  been  ducking  occasionally  the  last  few  days — &  had 
good  success.  Two  of  us  brought  out  a  dozen  one  day. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Wassaw  Sound,  Ga.,  Nov.  23rd,  ’ 63 . 

Dear  Aunt  Margie: — Yours  of  the  9th  inst.  reached  me  day 
before  yesterday.  I  wrote  you  a  scrawl  on  the  10th  in  great  haste  an¬ 
nouncing  my  transfer  to  the  Wabash.  I  received  my  orders  on  the  18th 
and  immediately  packed  up  everything,  made  out  my  transfer  ac¬ 
counts  of  medicines  and  stores,  and  got  ready  for  a  start  on  the  IGth. 
Dr.  Judson,  who  is  to  relieve  me,  however,  has  not  appeared,  and  so 
I  am  living  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  All  the  other  monitor  Doctors 
have  been  relieved,  and  ordered  North,  while  I  alone  am  ordered  to 
another  ship.  This  is  drawing  it  a  little  severe,  but  I  suppose  it  is  all 
right.  Judson  will  no  doubt  arrive  on  the  27th  by  the  Massachusetts. 

Your  not  hearing  for  so  long  must  be  due  to  the  mail,  as  I  wrote  you 
last  month  on  the  2d,  4th,  14th,  and  21st.  This  is  my  fourth  letter  this 
month,  beside  one  in  a  box  of  shells,  etc.,  which  will  turn  up  some  time, 
I  hope. 
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Nov.  26. — My  relief,  Asst.  Surgeon  A.  B.  Judson,  arrived  to-day  by 
the  Massachusetts.  Turned  over  all  the  stores,  etc. 

Nov.  27. — Living  aboard  the  Nantucket — swinging  in  a  cot  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  go  to  Port  Royal. 

Dec.  1. — The  Wissahickon  arrived  to-day,  and  relieved  the  Cimar- 
ron.  Went  aboard  the  Cimarron — With  my  traps — At  5  P.  M.  she 
steamed  out,  and  I  bid  a  final  good-bye  to  Wassaw  Sound. 

Dec.  2. — Anchored  last  night  off  Tybce.  Passed  &  hailed  the  Mem¬ 
phis  in  the  night.  Fired  twice  across  her  bows.  This  morning  at  10 
A.  M.  came  into  Port  Royal.  Went  aboard  the  Vermont  and  ob- 
tained  permission  to  wait  a  day  here,  to  make  some  purchases  at 
Hilton  Head. 

Dec.  3. — No  vessel  going  to  Charleston  to-day.  Went  to  Hilton 
Head  again. 

Dec.  !{.. — Staid  aboard  the  Cimarron  all  day.  At  night  went  aboard 
the  Paul  Jones  to  take  passage  on  the  Oleander,  which  was  coming 
alongside  to  take  Capt.  Duncan  to  Charleston.  Went  up  in  the  night. 
Had  a  long  talk  with  C.  C.  Fulton,  of  the  Baltimore  American.  He  is 
unconditional  Union  &  Administration. 

Dec.  5. — Crossed  Charleston  Bar  at  7  A.  M.  Went  aboard  the  Flag 
Ship  Philadelphia ,  &  reported  to  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren.  He  looks 
sick,  cross,  peevish  &  miserable.  Met  Capts.  Beaumont  &  Ammen, 
Fleet-Capt.  Bradford,  Fleet-Paymaster  Bradford,  and  other  officers. 
Came  out  to  the  Wabash  in  a  tug — the  Dandelion — and  reported  to 
Capt.  DeCamp.  First  impressions  very  favorable. 

Dec.  6. — Found  Bob  Willard  aboard,  sick  with  colic,  which  gave  me 
much  pleasure — not  the  “colic”  but  the  “found”.  Dosed  him  with 
Ipecac  &  so  forth,  to  his  gradual  benefit  &  improvement.  Had  a  jolly 
long  talk  with  him. 

Dec.  7. — Willard  is  here  as  witness  on  the  case  of  Lieut.  Com¬ 
mander  - late  commanding  the  - - .  Capt. - is  accused 

of  drunkenness  and  oppression. 
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TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Wabash,  Off  Charleston ,  S.  C.,  Dec.  7th,  1S63. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Yours  of  the  22d  ult.,  readied  me  this 
morning,  having  been  forwarded  from  the  Nantucket.  I  have  been 
leading  such  an  Arab-like  life  the  last  ten  days,  that  my  correspondence 
has  suffered  materially,  but  now  I  will  make  up  for  past  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

I  reached  here  on  the  5th,  after  a  varied  experience  of  steamers, 
sailing  ships,  flat-ships  and  tugs,  during  all  of  which  I  preserved  my 
big  box,  small  box,  middle-sized  box,  and  bedding  all  safe  and  un¬ 
harmed.  The  anxiety  of  the  various  transfers,  made  in  difficulty  and 
danger,  was  very  wearing,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  over.  I  succeeded  in 
leaving  behind  my  cloak,  and  this  morning,  to  my  great  surprise  it 
came,  nicely  done  up.  Dr.  Judson  is  my  benefactor.  As  it  cost  me 
eighteen  dollars,  and  has  scarcely  been  worn  at  all,  I  am  deeply  gratified. 

I  like  my  life  pretty  well.  The  mess  is  pleasant  and  my  work  is 
much  increased.  The  expense  is  ditto — for  I  had  the  painful  necessity 
of  handing  over  twenty  dollars  entrance-fee,  and  fifty-five  additional 
as  the  mess-bill  for  the  current  month.  You  can  imagine  my  agony  at 
seeing  the  savings  of  three  months  go  at  one  fell  swoop.  Such,  however, 
is  life.  This  is  one  of  the  checkers. 

You  will  probably  receive  a  box  from  me  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
containing  a  few  relics  I  have  picked  up. 

The  weather  here  is  delightful,  bright  and  clear.  Everything  is 
quiet.  An  occasional  gun  wakes  up  the  “Fontarabian  echoes,” 
(ahem),  but  that  is  all. 

1  cannot  form  the  faintest  guess  as  to  my  chance  of  getting  home. 
A  fortnight  ago,  I  thought  my  iron-clad  experience  might  get  me 
North,  as  it  did  the  others,  but  I  find  there  is  no  hope  at  present.  I 
would  like  to  change  to  the  army,  if  possible. 

But  nous  verrons. 

I  was  glad  to  get  Mr.  Walter’s  letter  to  you,  and  liked  the  tone  of 
it  very  much.  It  seemed  extremely  odd  to  think  of  a  man  whom  we 
had  never  heard  of  when  I  left  home,  addressing  you  as  “Aunt 
Margie.”  In  fact,  I  believe  I  felt  a  little  jealous.  However,  you  must 
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remember  that  I  am  the  only  real  and  true,  genuine,  unadulterated 
and  Simon-pure  original  nephew,  and  must  always  remain  so. 

Sumter  is  a  pile  of  ruins,  but  the  rebel  flag  is  still  there.  No  one 
seems  able  to  form  any  conjecture  of  the  future,  and  I  agree  in  the 
same  conclusion.  However,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  our 
officers  know  what  they  are  about,  and  will  gratify  the  people  soon  by 
something  or  other;  as  the  newspaper  men  say. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  C.  C.  Fulton,  of  the  Baltimore  American,  the 
other  day.  I  thought  of  you,  and  how  it  would  have  pleased  you  to 
hear  him  talk.  He  has  no  ifs  or  buts,  and  believes  in  Lincoln  thor¬ 
oughly.  He  says  Maryland  will  vote  for  him  next  fall,  if  he  is  a  can¬ 
didate.  1  feel  little  doubt  that  he  will  be  our  next  President.  There  is 
nothing  new  to  relate. 

Dec.  8. — The  officers  are  very  pleasant — and  are  as  follows: — 

Capt . John  DeCamp 

Lieut.  Com . F.  M.  Bunce 

Lieut . Phoenix 

Paymaster . Richardson 

Fleet  Surgeon . W.  Johnson 

Surgeon . W.  T.  Jlord 

A.  A.  Surg . N.  L.  Campbell 

Ensign . II.  T.  French 

Chaplain . G.  W.  Dorrance 

Acting  Ensigns . Tuttle  &  Daggett 

Capt.  Marines . E.  D.  Reynolds 

2nd.  Lieut.  Marines . L.  E.  Fagan 

Also  Engineers  etc. 

End  of  Log. 

Lieut.  Commander  Bunce,  who  was  on  board  the  Wabash  at  the 
same  time  as  Dr.  Weld,  spoke  of  him,  a  great  many  years  later,  with 
much  esteem. 

“Dr.  Weld  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  Fleet,”  said  he.  “We  liked 
him  very  much  indeed.  lie  was  exceedingly  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
came  from  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts,  which  gave  us  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  him,  which  he  always  took  in  good  part. 
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We  prompted  every  newcomer  to  start  the  following  conversation: 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Doctor.  You  are  from  New  York,  are 
you  not?” 

“No,”  Dr.  Weld  would  reply  courteously,  “I  come  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts!”  (saluting  the  state). 

The  invariable  rejoinder  by  the  newcomer  was,  “Oh,  from  Boss-ton, 
of  course!” 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Wabash ,  Of  Charleston ,  S.  C. ,  December  11},  ’ 63 . 

My  dear  Aunt: — Yours  of  the  29th  reached  me  on  the  12th.  I  am . 
very  comfortably  settled  here,  and  have  only  one  wish — to  get  a  look 
at  home,  and  then  go  into  the  army.  As  you  will  learn  from  Uncle  Dr., 

I  have  sent  in  my  resignation,  though  my  chance  of  getting  it  accepted 
is  very  slight. 

Tell  Steve  that  if  I  can  get  the  Senior-Asst.  Surgeoncy  of  his  Regi¬ 
ment  I  shall  like  it  very  much.  Otherwise  I  shall  take  the  Junior  one 
in  Tom  Sherwin’s  Regiment,  which  he  wrote  me  about  some  time  ago. 

The  Wabash  is  not  stationed  at  Port  Royal,  but  lies  just  outside  the 
bar  at  Charleston.  She  cannot  get  over,  and  so  I  am  out  of  all  the  fight¬ 
ing,  except  in  boat  expeditions,  which  I  suppose  you  won’t  object  to. 

You  ask  about  Tom  Sherwin.  I  hear  from  him  regularly.  He  is  well, 
and  most  of  the  time,  in  command  of  the  regiment.  Col.  Tilton  is  sick 
part  of  the  time,  and  is  often,  when  well,  in  command  of  the  brigade. 

Always  send  everything  to  the  address  I  gave  you  in  Philadelphia, 
as  the  Massachusetts  comes  down  regularly,  and  Dr.  Penrose  will 
deliver  it  to  me,  wherever  I  am. 

I  feel  very  sorry  to  lose  Dr.  Ilord,  our  surgeon.  He  is  a  splendid  fel¬ 
low,  but  has  been  sick  several  months  with  dyspepsia,  and  that  is  a 
hopeless  disease  down  here  on  shipboard.  He  is  going  home  in  a  few 
days  for  treatment.  I  have  no  idea  who  will  take  his  place. 

Everything  is  quiet  here,  that  is,  firing  goes  on  every  day  from  the 
various  forts  and  batteries,  and  occasionally  the  monitors  move  into 
action  for  a  couple  of  hours.  But  nothing  of  importance  is  obtained, 
no  ground  gained.  Gillmore  shells  the  city  every  day  or  two,  and 
destroys  two  or  three  houses  occasionally.  With  regard  to  the  Greek 
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fire,  he  told  Capt.  Araraen,  U.  S.  N.,  that  “it  was  one  of  the  d - dest 

humbugs  of  the  age.” 

I  went  on  Morris  Island  the  other  day,  intended  to  go  to  Wagner, 
but  had  not  time.  I  had  a  fine  view  of  Charleston  from  the  beacon- 
house,  ^2  mile  from  Wagner,  through  a  capital  glass.  The  houses, 
gardens,  etc.,  all  came  out  distinctly,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  drop 
right  into  the  city.  It  seems  to  be  a  beautiful  place.  I  am  afraid  I 
shan’t  get  a  chance  to  stroll  round  there  very  soon. 

I  never  would  have  resigned  while  in  a  monitor,  where  there  was  a 
chance  of  active  service.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  so  now  with  perfect  pro¬ 
priety,  however,  in  order  to  go  into  the  army. 

Gen.  Gillmore’s  explosive  remark  about  Greek  fire  refers  to  the 
missiles  which  were  thrown  from  a  gun  called  “The  Swamp  Angel,” 
which  was  ingeniously  placed  in  a  swamp  on  Morris  Island,  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles  from  Charleston.  The  gun  was  charged  with  twenty 
pounds  of  powder,  which  was  four  pounds  more  than  the  usual  service 
charge — and  sixteen  shells  were  fired  on  August  22,  twenty  more  on 
August  23,  1863;  six  of  these  shells  exploded  in  the  gun  and  on  the 
thirty-sixth  discharge  the  breech  of  the  gun  blew  out.  The  Greek  fire 
used  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  consisted  of  shells  containing  a  com¬ 
position  of  lamp-black,  niter  and  sulphur. 

» 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  Wabash ,  Off  Charleston,  Dec.  22nd,  1863. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Yours  of  the  Gth  came  to  hand  yester¬ 
day,  and  the  welcome  box  came  on  the  17th  all  right.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  for  your  box,  which  struck  the  right  spot.  I  have  been  so  long 
without  cakes  and  candies,  that  they  tasted  first  rate.  The  sugar- 
ginger  bread  is  the  first,  I  believe,  since  leaving  home,  and  the  wedding 
cake  is  splendid.  The  box  has  made  me  happy  for  many  a  day,  not 
only  by  its  generous  gifts,  but  in  thinking  of  the  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  which  prompted  them. 

Gillmore  throws  a  fewT  shells  into  Charleston  almost  every  day — 
mid,  1  hope,  succeeds  in  killing  a  woman  or  child  occasionally.  He 
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certainly  knocks  down  two  or  three  houses,  now  and  then.  The  moni¬ 
tors  are  inactive  and  will  probably  remain  so.  We  are  all  in  entire 
ignorance  as  to  the  programme.  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  work 
and  anxious  to  get  into  the  army  as  soon  as  possible.  Will  Uncle 
Stephen  be  kind  enough  to  see  Dr.  Dale  some  day,  and  ask  him  what 
position  he  can  give  me  in  the  Mass.  Vols.,  if  I  can  get  my  resignation 
accepted,  and  be  home  in  February?  Tell  him  I  am  an  Asst.  Surgeon 
in  the  regular  navy,  and  want  to  exchange  into  the  army,  if  I  can  get 
a  good  place. 

The  'weather  here  is  delightful,  something  like  our  October.  The  sun 
shines  brightly  almost  every  day,  and  the  thermometer  stands  at  35° 
to  45°. 

Carrie  will  show  you  our  programme  for  Christmas,  so  you  will  see 
we  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  amusement. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Wabasli ,  Dec.  29th ,  1SG3. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Yours  of  the  13th  and  20th  inst.,  came 
to  hand  together  on  the  27th.  Quick  time  for  the  latter,  wasn’t  it?  It 
makes  me  feel  nearer  home  to  have  a  letter  come  so  quickly. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  letter  from  Steve,  at  the  same  time,  in  which 
he  says  he  will  try  to  keep  the  junior  Asst.  Surgeoncy  of  his  Regiment 
for  me.  I  shall  answer  him  soon.  In  the  meantime,  please  tell  him  I 
am  very  much  obliged,  but  my  arrival  home  is  very  uncertain,  and  I 
hope  to  get  a  better  situation,  so  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pay  any 
attention  to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  give  up  the  prospect  of  being  with  him, 
which  I  hoped  for,  a  month  ago,  but  we  have  to  obey  orders  and  say 
nothing.  Had  I  been  ordered  North,  as  the  other  monitor  doctors 
were,  I  should  have  been  in  time  to  get  the  Senior  Assistant’s  berth. 

The  Fair  was  a  grand  success,  and  worthy  of  Boston.  I  wish  I  could 
have  been  there.  I  never  see  the  Transcript  here,  or  any  Boston  paper 
except  the  Advertiser.  So  any  stray  paper  will  be  gratefully  received. 

My  box  is  still  affording  me  great  pleasure.  The  crackers,  cheese, 
sardines,  wedding  cake  and  olives  still  hold  out.  The  books  are  all 
very  interesting. 
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George’s  faith  I  grieve  to  say  is  founded  upon  sand,  as  the  late  gale 
left  the  obstructions  pretty  much  as  it  found  them.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  must  be  blown  up  by  torpedoes  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Everything  is  as  usual.  The  same  bombardment  of  forts  and  batteries 
with  no  apparent  result,  and  the  same  shelling  of  Charleston,  with 
slight  damage.  That  will  amoimt  to  something  in  time  though. 

The  monitors  cannot  run  the  obstructions.  Their  propellers  would 
infallibly  get  foul  in  the  immense  hawsers,  and  they  would  lie  per¬ 
fectly  helpless,  unable  to  move.  Then  the  forts  would  blow  them  all 
to  pieces,  at  such  close  range,  in  a  few  hours. 

The  reason  the  city  is  shelled  so  little,  is  that  the  great  elevation 
given  to  the  guns  is  a  tremendous  strain  upon  them,  and  they  give 
way  after  a  while.  The  supply  of  guns  is,  so  far,  limited,  and  therefore 
they  are  economized  necessarily.  The  direction  of  the  recoil  does  not 
drive  back  the  carriage  much  as  in  low  firing,  but  comes  directly  on 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  as  the  elegant  illustration  below  shows. 


,  TO  DR.  CHRISTOPIIEB  MINOT  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Wabash,  Off  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Jan.  JJh,  186J+. 

My  dear  Uncle: — On  the  28th  ult.,  we  started  on  a  boat  expedi¬ 
tion  fifty  miles  up  the  coast,  to  destroy  some  salt-works.  We  had  a 
number  of  launches  and  cutters  in  tow  of  the  gunboats  Nipsic  and 
Mary  Sanford.  Our  destination  was  Morrell’s  Inlet,  above  George¬ 
town. 
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We  made  a  good  start,  but  a  gale  of  four  days  came  on,  and  we  were 
tossed  about,  driven  out  to  sea,  and  final]}'  were  very  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  ship  on  the  2d  inst.  The  gale  was  very  fortunate,  however,  for 
the  whole  thing  was  ill-planned  and  sure  to  result  in  loss  and  failure. 
Every  officer  in  the  force  was  glad  of  it.  We  had  but  one  hundred 
marines  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  sailors,  and  with  these  we 
were  to  land  in  boats,  under  the  fire  of  two  companies  of  rebel  in¬ 
fantry,  ditto  of  cavalry,  and  some  light  artillery,  which  formed  the 
garrison  of  the  place.  Even  if  we  succeeded  in  landing,  a  superior  force 
must  be  defeated  before  our  object  could  be  accomplished,  and  then 
we  must  embark  again,  exposed  to  the  same  fire  as  before.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  the  least  number  that  could  expect  success.  It  was  all 
due  to  the  wrongheadedness  and  obstinacy  of  the  Admiral  who  would 
listen  to  no  representations,  or  requests  for  more  men.  This,  of  course, 
is  inter  nos. 

I  am  daily  expecting  an  answer  to  m}r  resignation,  but  am  hopeless 
of  its  acceptance.  At  any  rate,  the  ship  will  probably  go  home  in 
April  or  May. 

Dr.  Hord  went  home  sick  in  the  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Campbell  is 
sick  with  remittent  fever,  and  the  Fleet-Surgeon  was  away  for  ten 
days,  so,  for  that  time  I  had  charge.  The  Fleet-Surgeon  has  returned 
nowr,  but  does  little  or  nothing  except  attend  to  the  medical  business 
of  the  Squadron.  His  name  is  Johnson,  a  fine  old  fellow,  and  very 
pleasant. 

I  am  as  independent  as  I  was  on  board  the  Nantucket  and  have 
done  three-quarters  of  the  prescribing  since  I  came  on  board,  so  that 
is  a  great  improvement  on  my  former  practice. 

I  am  well  and  happy  and  make  a  hearty  luncheon  every  day  of! 
your  crackers,  and  cheese — with  occasionally  some  of  Aunt  Mary 
Ann’s  currant-jelly,  or  two  or  three  olives,  which  Anna  sent  me. 

My  most  eagerly  desired  object  in  life  is  to  settle  down  with  you  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  after  the  war,  we  can  do  it. 
1  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  your  improved  health  makes  me.  It  was 
my  chief  source  of  anxiety  and  my  relief  is  very  great. 

Nothing  stirring  in  the  fleet  or  army. 
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St.  Augustine,  and  several  other  more  or  less  important  places  along 
the  Florida  coast,  were  captured  in  1862  by  Union  troops  frenn  Port 
Royal.  This  ivould  have  made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Weld  to  take  the  trip  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  following  letter. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

U.  S.  S.  Wabash,  Off  Charleston,  S.  C.,  January  lOlh,  186J+. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  received  a  very  pleasant  letter  from 
Uncle  Doctor  yesterday,  in  which  he  mentions  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  my  behalf.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  feel  con¬ 
siderably  encouraged.  If  my  resignation  is  accepted,  I  shall  not  get 
North  for  a  month,  probably.  My  relief  will  not.  come  for  a  fortnight, 
or  so,  and  then  I  have  got  to  go  to  Beaufort  for  a  couple  of  days;  then 
to  Tybee  to  spend  two  days  with  Ned  Sherwin.  I  also  intend  to  visit 
St.  Augustine,  if  possible,  as  it  is  of  great  historical  interest,  as  the 
first  place  settled  on  the  continent,  A.  D.  1565.  With  the  delays  at¬ 
tendant  on  all  movements  in  a  military  District,  two  weeks  will  prob¬ 
ably  pass  away  in  this  manner.  Any  spare  time  I  shall  spend  in  the 
hospitals  at  Beaufort. 

The  thought  of  getting  a  glimpse  at  home,  makes  me  feel  all- 

overish.  My  longing  to  see  you  all  is  almost  intolerable  sometimes, 

though,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  perfectly  happy  here.  Some  forty 

patients  give  me  a  little  professional  occupation,  and  my  study  and 

* 

correspondence,  and  reading  the  newspapers,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
time,  so  that  every  day  seems  too  short.  My  eyes  are  rather  better 
though  still  giving  me  an  occasional  twinge. 

I  still  do  all  the  prescribing,  as  Dr.  Campbell  has  not  entirely  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  Fleet-Surgeon  does  nothing.  He  occasionally  comes 
out  in  the  sick-bay,  and  sits  at  the  table,  to  which  all  able  to  walk  file 
up,  and  watches  me  put  them  through.  I  felt  a  little  embarrassed,  at 
first,  but  soon  got  used  to  it.  He  is  a  nice  old  gentleman,  and,  as  he 
always  lets  me  have  my  own  way,  I  get  along  very  smoothly. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Uncle  Frederick,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  one  sent  through  you.  He  is  spending  the  winter 

at  Deacon  M - ’s,  where  my  Aunt  Little  used  to  board,  and  where 
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I  lived  about  a  year.  He  is  in  good  spirits,  and,  for  him,  reasonably 

good  health.  Miss  M - ,  to  whom  I  engaged  myself  at  the  tender 

age  of  eight  years,  (she  then  having  reached  the  mature  period  of 
four)  is  nowr  a  very  smart,  pretty  girl,  and  is  shooting  the  young  idea 
in  Bethlehem,  the  adjoining  town.  I  wras  much  pleased,  wffien  I  was 
last  in  New  Hampshire,  to  find  my  youthful  taste  so  well  justified.  To 
my  infinite  chagrin,  however,  the  young  lady  ignored  her  promise 
entirely,  and  made  no  offer  to  abide  by  it. 

TO  DR.  CHRISTOPHER  MINOT  WTELD 

H eadquarters  Sanitary  Commission ,  Morris  Island,  Jan.  13,  '61*. 

My  dear  Uncle: — I  am  here  awaiting  a  steamer  to  Port  Royal. 
Shall  probably  get  there  in  a  day  or  two.  Then  to  Beaufort  tvro  days — 
next  to  Tj’bee  to  see  Ned  Sherwin — and  a  week  to  go  to  St.  Augustine 
and  return.  So  I  shall  probably  not  be  home  before  the  1st  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 


O 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR 

IN  THE  AH  MY 


“There  are,  in  an  army,  positions  and  duties,  which  are  not  brought  prominently 
into  view,  but  which  are  especially  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  all  military  operations. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  medical  department  receives  particular  notice,  or  the  highest 
commendation.  The  glory  of  war  is  supposed  to  belong  to  illustrious  deeds  on  the  field, 
rather  than  to  patient  fidelity  in  the  hospital.  Yet  whoever  rightfully  values  the  char¬ 
acter  of  genuine  faithfulness  and  true  heroism,  must  acknowledge  that  the  medical 
officer  who  thoroughly  performs  his  duty,  is  filling  one  of  the  most  important  positions 
that  can  be  named.” — Extract  from  “  Burnside  and  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,”  by  Augus¬ 
tus  Woodbury,  page  497. 

Records  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-General  at  Washington  show  that  the  casualties 
among  medical  officers  of  the  army  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  were  as  follows: 
Killed  in  action,  22  ;  killed  while  in  discharge  of  duty,  by  guerillas  or  rioters,  15;  died 
of  wounds  received  in  action,  8;  died  of  accidents  occurring  in  line  of  duty,  9;  wounded 
in  action,  80;  taken  prisoners,  12;  total,  146. 


THEN  Dr.  Weld  realized  that  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the 
V  water  was  affecting  his  eyes,  he  decided  to  leave  the  navy.  He 
resigned  on  December  13,  18G3,  and  was  relieved  from  dut3r  January 
11,  1864.  He  then  returned  to  Jamaica  Plain  and  continued  his  studies 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  March, 
1864,  and  obtained  at  that  time  first  prize*  for  an  essay  entitled 
“Our  Native  Materia  Medica”  written  under  the  nom  de  plume 
“In  Utrumque  Paratus.”  This  essay  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Weld  had  always  been  warmly  interested  in  the  employment  of 
colored  troops  by  the  Union.  There  were  186,017  enlisted  for  the  entire 
war,  according  to  “Official  Records  of  Union  and  Confederate  Ar¬ 
mies.”  Massachusetts  furnished  3,996.  There  was  a  very  strong  feel¬ 
ing  against  negro  troops  among  the  Southerners,  and  when  the  Con¬ 
federate  General  Forrest,  leading  4,000  white  soldiers,  assaulted  and 
'See  Appendix,  page  240. 
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captured  Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  on  April  13,  1SG4,  his  men  killed 
nearly  every  one  of  the  260  negroes  in  the  garrison  of  550  men.  No 
mercy  was  shown;  the  victors  searched  in  every  possible  hiding 
place  and  even  among  the  dead  for  any  negroes  that  might  still  be 
alive. 

Immediately  after  the  massacre,  Dr.  Weld,  with  undaunted  spirit, 
enlisted  in  the  army  and  deliberately  chose  the  27th  United  States 
Colored  Troops.  “Now  is  the  time,”  he  remarked,  “to  prove  that  1 
am  what  I  have  always  professed  to  be — an  Abolitionist.” 

Feeling  ran  high  in  the  North  after  the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow,  and 
the  hot-heads  among  the  Northerners  vehemently  urged  retaliation. 
President  Lincoln,  calm  and  far-seeing,  checked  the  cry  for  revenge 
with  these  words: 

“Would  it  be  right  to  take  the  life  of  prisoners  in  Washington,  in 
Fort  Delaware,  or  elsewhere,  in  retaliation  for  acts  in  which  they  had 
no  share?  Would  it  be  right  to  take  the  prisoner  captured,  say  at 
Vicksburg,  and  shoot  him  for  acts  of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  and 
which  it  will  probably  be  found  were  the  ordering  of  only  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  possibly  of  only  one  man?” 

Although  the  North  was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  negroes 
and  was  raising  colored  troops  to  aid  in  their  own  enfranchisement, 
there  existed,  even  among  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of 
the  army,  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  negro  soldiers. 
It  was  believed  by  some  that  they  would  not  fight,  or  that  they  lacked 
the  ability  to  fight.  This  sentiment  regarding  their  enlistment,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  threats  of  retaliation  by  death  or  punishment  which 
were  expressed  in  an  act  of  the  Confederate  States  Congress  against 
any  white  person  commanding  or  in  any  wray  aiding  the  negro,  made 
the  position  of  a  white  officer  in  such  troops  one  not  to  be  envied.  A 
large  number  of  brave  and  patriotic  men  counted  the  cost  as  small, 
however,  for  they  believed  that  it  simply  involved  upholding  what 
was  to  them  a  great  principle  and  many  sought  commissions  as  officers 
in  the  colored  regiments.  The  negroes  demonstrated  their  soldierly 
qualities  by  their  courage  and  steadiness  and,  in  numerous  instances 
performed  acts  of  great  heroism. 
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The  27th  United  States  Colored  Troops  was  organized  at  Camp 
Delaware,  Ohio,  January  lGth  to  August  6th,  1S64,  and  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Albert  M.  Blackman. 


TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Camp  near  Manassas  Junction.  {Jamaica  Flair.,  May  3,  ’64- 

My  dear  Aunt: — Two  years  ago  to-day  I  was  mustered  in  as 
Medical  Cadet,  and  I  shall  be  mustered  as  Surgeon  from  to-day. 

You  see  how  I  originally  dated  this  letter,  showing  where  my 
thoughts  were.  You  will  excuse  the  erasure,  I  know. 

I  reached  Washington  at  6  P.  M.  last  Saturday.  You  received  a 
note  from  Annapolis  Junction,  I  suppose.  Friday  night  I  spent  in 
Baltimore,  and  went  round  after  Hannah.  Was  directed  by  Miss 
Burnap  to  the  Sanitary  Fair,  and  went  down  there,  and  hunted  all 
over  the  Fair,  without  success.  I  had  to  leave  at  7  A.  M.  next  day, 
and  so  no  other  opportunity  offered.  I  was  much  disappointed,  for 
my  departure  from  home  was  just  recent  enough  to  make  me  long  for 
one  more  glimpse  of  something  belonging  to  it.  I  parted  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  Miss  Bradlee,  of  Medford,  with  whom,  accompanied  by 
her  charming  mother  and  minister,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  traveling 
from  Boston.  We  discussed  our  past  galops  and  polkas  with  great 
fervency,  and  I  sighed  to  think  of  the  utter  absence  of  such  pleasures 
in  this  region. 

Sunday  morning  I  awoke  in  Washington,  and  ate  breakfast,  at  the 
Ebbitt  House,  met  Geo.  Blagden,  of  the  2d  Cavalry,  and  Billy  Lamb 
of  the  class  of  ’59.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  night  before  I  fell  in 
with  Dr.  Turner,  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  Medical  School.  We  went 
to  Grover’s  Theatre,  and  heard  Wallack  and  Mrs.  Farren  in  Jane 
Shore,  and  Oliver  Twist.  Wallack  made  a  painfully,  revoltingly  good 
Fagin.  Sunday  noon  to  Alexandria,  where  I  spent  the  night  at  the 
City  Hotel,  where  to  your  surprise  and  mine,  no  acquaintance  or 
friend  turned  up.  Monday  morning  I  started  by  cars  for  Warrenton 
Junction,  Burnside’s  Headquarters.  In  the  cars  I  met  a  Minnesota 
Lieut.,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  Baltimore,  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Tom 
Skerwin’s  regiment,  and  a  Lieut,  of  Steve’s  regiment.  Reached 
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Warrciiton  at  noon,  found  my  regiment  was  back  here,  and  started  by 
next  train  at  5.30  P.  M. 

Reached  Manassas  Station  at  eight  o’clock,  and  was  dumped  out 
in  the  mud  and  dark,  with  my  trunk,  in  a  pouring  rain.  Started  for  a 
light,  and  found  a  little  hut  used  as  a  telegraph  station,  where  I  de¬ 
posited  my  trunk.  Saw  camps  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  stumbled 
on  through  pools  of  water  in  the  dark  and  rain.  I  roared  with  laughter 
at  the  forlornness  of  the  situation.  It  was  really  amusing.  Half-a-mile 
brought  me  to  the  camp  of  the  39th  Colored  where  I  found  no  one 
ever  heard  of  the  2?th,  and  concluded  to  stay  the  night  with  them. 
So  1  slept  on  an  elegant  board  with  my  overcoat  and  a  blanket.  This 
morning  I  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  headquarters  of  Gen.  Ferrero, 
Commanding  the  division.  Met  Dr.  Prince,  an  old  friend,  who  first 
went  out  as  Asst.  Surgeon  of  the  22d  Mass.,  and  is  now  Medical 
Director  of  our  Division.  This  put  me  right  in  town.  He  directed  me 
to  my  regiment  and  came  over  to  see  me,  shortly  after.  Knowing  my 
transcendent  abilities,  he  has  put  me  on  the  “operating  staff”  of  the 
division,  which  consists  of  five  surgeons  selected  from  the  division  and 
himself.  All  the  amputations,  etc.,  are  performed  by  these,  so  I  shall 
have  a  grand  chance. 

I  found  the  gallant  27th  consisted  of  seven  companies,  the  other 
three  being  still  in  Ohio.  There  is  no  Colonel,  the  Lieut.  Col.  is  in  Ohio 
with  the  rest  of  the  regiment.  This  part  was  under  the  command  of  the 
Major,  whom  I  immediately  sent  to  Hospital,  at  Annapolis,  to  have 
remittent  fever.  He  has  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  severe 
attack,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  see  him  again  with  the  regiment.  He 
will  probably  either  die,  or  be  completely  used  up. 

An  Asst.  Surgeon,  a  German  named  W - ,  had  charge  of  the 

regiment,  not  a  very  brilliant  man.  lie  does  not  allow  men  to  have 
anything  but  rheumatism  or  pneumonia.  His  treatment  for  them  is 
one  and  the  same,  viz.  Dover’s  Powder  frequently  repeated  till  death 
or  recovery  ensues.  This  may  be  a  little  exaggerated  as  it  is  the  result 
of  only  one  day’s  experience  with  him,  but  to-day  he  has  classified 
several  diseases  under  those  two  heads,  and  treated  them  as  above. 
I  shall  make  a  slight,  just  a  very  slight,  change  in  these  matters.  I 
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found  the  sick  men  lying  under  little  shelter  tents  like  this  A 
about  two  feet  high,  on  rubber  blankets  placed  on  the  ground.  Two  I 
sent  to  Hospital  with  the  Major,  and  then  had  the  Hospital  tent 
pitched,  with  good  bunks  of  hay  and  put  the  rest  in  there.  So  you  see  I 
have  had  a  busy  day,  and  am  tired.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  horse,  probably  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  though  I 
haven’t  quite  settled  on  the  price.  If  he  isn’t  foundered,  or  spavined, 
or  ring-boned,  and  has  not  got  the  heaves  or  spring-halt,  I  am  certain 
he  will  turn  out  a  bargain. 

We  are  ordered  to  move  to-morrow  to  the  front  with  six  days’ 
rations.  Still  I  do  not  think  these  regiments  will  be  put  into  the  coming 
battle,  they  are  so  raw,  and  little  drilled.  But  nous  verrons. 

Don’t  feel  anxious  about  me,  as  I  bought  the  horse  on  purpose  to 
run  with  if  necessary. 


( May  1  to  June  1,  1864) 

When  Dr.  Weld  joined  his  regiment,  the  27th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops, 
at  Manassas  Junction,  the  Ninth  Corps  had  been  engaged  in  guarding 
the  railroad  from  Manassas  Junction  to  Rappahannock  Station  from 
May  1st  to  3rd.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  George  G.  Meade,  lay  between  the  Rapidan  and  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  and  faced  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  commanded  by 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  which  lay  in  its  intrenchments  along  the  Rapidan 

* 

from  Barnett’s  Ford  to  the  vicinity  of  Morton’s  Ford,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  between  Fredericksburg  and  Rich¬ 
mond  was  covered  with  a  forest  in  which  the  undergrowth  was  usually 
dense  and  impenetrable,  hence  it  was  well  named  the  Wilderness.  It 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle  large  bodies  of  men  in  country  of 
this  nature. 

A  movement  to  turn  Lee’s  flank  was  projected  and  carried  out  on 
the  4th  of  May  and  continued  through  the  5th.  The  Army,  with  all 
its  great  trains,  crossed  the  River  Rapidan  on  canvas  and  wooden 
bridges  and  successfully  accomplished  the  movement  along  the  C-ar- 
pathin  and  Pamunkey  roads.  The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from 
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Brigadier-General  Andrew  A.  Humphrey’s  “The  Virginia  Campaign 
of  ’64  and  ’65 

“At  1.15  I\  M.  of  the  4th,  General  Grant  telegraphed  from  Ger- 
manna  Ford  to  General  Burnside  to  make  a  forced  march  until  he 
reached  there.  His  first  Division,  General  Stevenson,  had  then  arrived 
at  Brandy  Station,  and  his  Fourth*  Brigade  had  marched  that  morn¬ 
ing  from  Manassas  Junction,  more  than  forty  miles  distant  from  Ger- 
manna  Ford.  General  Stevenson’s  division  crossed  the  Rapidan  at 
Germanna  Ford  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  General  Fcrrero’s  division 
(Fourth)  crossed  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.”  The  heads  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  columns  early  in  the  day  of  the  5th  reached  a  halting  place  at 
Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilderness  Tavern. 

According  to  a  brief  itinerary  found  among  Dr.  Weld’s  papers,  the 
27th  reached  the  vicinity  of  Warrenton  Junction  on  the  4th,  crossed 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Rappahannock  on  the  5th  and  camped  a  few 
miles  beyond.  On  the  6th  it  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Germanna  Ford 
and  camped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

From  the  5th  to  7th  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  in  progress. 
It  was  fought  under  great  difficulties  in  the  tangled  forest,  which  took 
fire  in  many  places  and  about  200  of  the  wounded  perished  in  the 
flame  and  smoke.  Severe  engagements  took  place  about  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  from  May  8th  to  18th.  The  total  loss  of  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  on  the  Union  side  in  these  two  battles  wa?  estimated  at 
64, 198. f  The  greater  part  of  the  marching  was  done  at  night  and  the 
contact  between  the  two  armies  was  so  close  that  constant  vigilance 
was  required.  This  incessant  watchfulness  and  consequent  loss  of 
sleep  was  a  very  great  strain  and  severely  taxed  the  endurance  of  both 
officers  and  men. 

The  movement  to  the  North  Anna  River  followed  with  various 
engagements  between  the  opposing  forces.  The  27th  U.  S.  C.  T.  had 
the  duty  of  guarding  the  trains,  and  as  is  shown  by  the  letter  written 

*  The  Fourth  Division’s  First  Brigade  comprised  the  27th,  30th,  39th,  and  43rd 
United  States  Colored  Troops. 

f  I’histerer,  Statistical  Records  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  Staies  of  America  (Charles 
Scribners’  Sons,  1883). 
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by  Dr.  Weld  on  May  25th  near  Bowling  Green,  the  troops  were  con¬ 
stantly  kept  on  the  move. 

During  this  long  march  from  May  3rd  until  its  arrival  at  Peters¬ 
burg  on  June  19th,  the  27th  and  its  three  companion  colored  regi¬ 
ments  found  their  duty  of  guarding  the  supply  train  filled  with  in¬ 
cident  and  with  danger.  On  June  lOlh  the  Union  cavalry  was  driven 
into  Old  Church  by  rebel  cavalry,  but  the  latter  was  repulsed  and 
driven  back  by  their  infantry  pickets.  The  brigade  went  in  support  of 
a  cavalry  reconnaissance  on  the  11th,  in  the  direction  of  Betliesda 
Church  and  Shady  Grove  Churchyard.  This  reconnaissance  was  suc¬ 
cessful  and  there  was  no  infantry  loss.  Heavy  rains,  heat,  sunstroke, 
dust,  thirst  and  fatigue — each  added  its  share  of  discomfort.  Occa¬ 
sionally  an  amusing  incident  would  enliven  the  march;  for  instance, 
a  conscientious  picket,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  his  duty  on  night  watch, 
fired  at  an  imaginary  man  driving  a  mule,  who  refused  to  halt  at  his 
command.  As  the  regiment  neared  Petersburg,  the  men  found  life 
made  uncertain  by  the  passing  of  bullets,  the  “bees  with  wet  wings,” 
in  unpleasant  proximity  to  them,  or  through  their  tents,  and  by  the 
frequent  bursting  of  shells  in  their  ranks. 

Adjutant  Jones,  in  recording  this  march,  made  the  following  entry 
in  his  diary:  “Through  all  the  days  of  darkness  and  gloom,  there  were 
two  officers  who  were  confident,  cheerful,  and  looked  at  the  bright 
side — Surgeon  Weld  and  I.  The  Doc.  and  I  were  sure  that  all  would  be 
well.” 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Near  Milford,  Va.,  May  25, 1SGJ+. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — At  last  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
you,  much  to  my  relief.  It  was  one  dated  the  15th  inst.,  and  directed 
from  Annapolis,  from  which  I  see  you  did  not  get  my  note  from  Annap¬ 
olis  Junction,  and  indeed  had  not  received  any  of  my  numerous  scrawls. 
I  doubt  not  that  our  mails  are  kept  back  for  military  reasons.  We  have 
only  had  two  mails  for  three  weeks.  In  one  of  them,  I  got  a  capital 
letter  from  George  M.,  by  the  other  came  three  others  forwarded,  for 
which  accept  my  thanks. 

This  place  is  some  25  miles  on  the  road  to  Richmond  from 
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Fredericksburg,  leaving  about  40  more  to  go.  We  have  guarded  the  trains 
all  the  way,  and  have  not  yet  been  in  a  regular  fight.  We  have  simply 
had  our  pickets  driven  in,  with  a  few  scattering  shots  occasionally,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  I  believe,  however,  from  the  spirit  the  men 
show  at  every  prospect  of  fighting  that,  they  will  do  well. 

We  have  been  moving  continually  ever  since  the  4th,  when  we  left 
Manassas.  We  seldom  stay  in  one  spot  a  day,  generally  only  a  few 
hours. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  write  to  Uncle  Dr.,  and  when  I  get  a  chance  at 
a  pen  and  ink,  add  to  it.  Hope  it  will  be  done  some  time.  I  am  still  well 
as  1  could  desire,  and  am  happy  to  know  you  are  better.  I  write  on  a 
piece  of  rough  board,  so  excuse  everything. 

The  rebs  are  steadily  falling  back,  fighting  hard.  I  saw  a  Lieutenant 
of  Steve’s  on  the  23rd.  Steve  was  all  right  then. 

The  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor  took  place  on  June  3rd,  and  was  a  very 
fierce  engagement  which  resulted  in  severe  losses  to  the  Union  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Some  important  positions  were  gained  but  the 
attempt  to  drive  Lee’s  army  across  the  Cliickahominy  failed.  It  was 
now  determined  to  execute  a  secret  flank  movement  and  accordingly, 
withdrawing  on  the  12th  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  Army  began  the 
famous  march  from  Cold  Harbor  to  the  Janies  River,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at  Richmond,  destroy  the 
lines  of  supply  to  that  Confederate  depot,  and  take  up  a  position  near 
Petersburg.  This  great  feat  of  transferring  to  a  new  base  an  army  of 
about  120,000  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  with  an  enormous  bag¬ 
gage  train,  was  triumphantly  achieved  and  redounded  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  General  Grant  who  had  planned  and  ordered  it.  Only  a  few 
skirmishers  were  lost  in  this  arduous  march  of  fifty  miles,  and  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  16th  the  entire  army  was  over  the  James  River,  which  it 
crossed  at  Wilcox’s  Landing. 

Vigorous  assaults  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments  at  Petersburg  were 
made  and  slight  gains  in  position  resulted.  Movements  against  the 
railroads  accomplished  the  destruction  of  about  thirty  miles  of  the 
Lynchburg  R.  R.,  the  same  distance  on  the  Danville  R.  R.,  and  the 
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Weldon  R.  R.  was  also  partly  destroyed.  In  these  raids  upon  the  rail¬ 
roads  many  of  the  men  were  in  the  saddle,  or  engaged  in  the  work  of 
destruction  for  nine  days  and  nights,  and  were  so  exhausted  that  they 
fell  asleep  even  while  under  fire.  Many  were  killed  or  captured. 

From  June  3rd  to  July  19th  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell,  and  the  fine,  thick 
dust  rose  in  such  clouds,  when  th'e  troops  were  in  motion,  that  it 
caused  great  suffering.  Fortunately  the  surface  soil  was  porous,  and  a 
stratum  of  clay  below  it  held  an  abundance  of  water  to  which  the 
troops  sunk  wells  whenever  they  halted  on  the  march. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Near  Petersburg ,  Va.,  July  1st ,  1SG4. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Since  writing  you,  I  have  been  off  with 
the  regiment  after  some  supposed  rebel  cavalry  for  two  or  three  days. 
Said  cavalry  did  not  appear,  however,  so  I  have  returned  to  Hospital. 

Our  prospects  of  spending  the  “glorious  Fourth”  in  Richmond  are 
less  brilliant  than  the  eye  of  hope  pictured  them.  The  man  who  betted 
ten  to  one  on  that  happy  consummation  got  badly  sold,  and  his  pos¬ 
terity  will  undoubtedly  lose  the  benefit  of  all  the  money  he  has  at 
slake.  We  make  no  apparent  advance,  while  our  cavalry  raids  are 
destroying  the  railroads.  This  latter  business  is  tremendously  ex¬ 
pensive.  Kautz  lost  fifteen  hundred  men  and  two  batteries  on  his  last 
raid.  We  need  more  men.  A  new  draft  is  necessary  immediately.  At 
the  same  time,  while  we  do  not  advance,  we  hold  a  splendid  position, 
and  the  rebel  supplies  are  surely  diminishing.  Their  receipts  are  pre¬ 
carious,  their  consumption  regular  and  certain. 

I  saw  Tom*  yesterday,  and  expect  him  over  here  to-day.  He  is  now 
Inspector-General  on  Gen.  Griffin’s  staff.  His  regiment  is  reduced  to 
seventy  men,  and  is  under  the  command  of  Major  Burt,  while  Col. 
Tilton  commands  the  Brigade. 

Negro  troops  are  in  high  repute  here,  and  are  almost  universally 
welcome.  Even  the  copperhead  element,  which  is  very  small  indeed, 
is  willing  that  the  poor  blacks  should  shield  them  from  bullets.  Our 
Division  has  been  increased  by  two  regiments,  the  28th  and  29th 

*  Gen.  Thomas  Sherwin. 
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U.  S.  C.  T.  It  now  comprises  besides  them,  the  27th,  SOth,  31st,  19th, 
23rd,  39th,  and  43rd  regiments  of  Colored  Troops.  The  28th  made  a 
gallant  charge  down  a  road  four  hundred  yards  and  rc-took  a  barri¬ 
cade  out  of  which  the  rebels  had  just  driven  some  white  troops.  They 
lost  only  three  killed  and  ten  wounded.  This  was  four  or  five  days  ago. 

I  have  discovered  in  Col.  Thomas,  Commanding  our  2d  Brigade, 
a  connection  of  William’s  Carrie.  He  is  a  Portland  man,  a  Captain  in 
the  regular  army,  and  married  a  Goddard.  He  has  been  to  Ponkapog 
with  the  Pickerings  etc.,  in  a  party  which  included  Roddy,  and  has  a 
distinct  recollection  of  him  as  the  “fat  boy.”  He  asked  me  to  dinner 
the  other  day,  and  really  had  something  good  to  eat..  lie  is  very  funny 
and  amusing.  Steve  I  haven’t  seen  for  three  days,  as  I  have  been  away, 
but  all  was  right  then.  I  am  going  over  to-day  to  see  him,  if  I  can  get 
away.  We  are  tied  down  pretty  close  here,  as  wounded  may  come  in  at 
any  minute,  and  need  attention.  I  presume  Saidy  is  with  you  now. 
Give  her  my  warmest  love.  Shall  write  to  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  am  well  as  ever,  and  have  stopped  growing  thin,  because  all  the 
fat  is  gone.  It  is  hot  as  blazes  here,  and  where  our  lines  pass  over  sand, 
it  is  almost  insupportable.  Our  men  are  suffering  terribly  from  the  heat. 

Your  papers  were  rec'd.  and  appreciated.  Please  do  so  some  more. 

The  protection  of  the  men,  when  engaged  in  besieging  a  fortified 
position  of  the  enemy  or  when  defending  their  lines,  in  a  more  or  less 
permanent  location,  from  the  enemy’s  attack,  was  effected  by  digging 
a  series  of  rifle  pits,  each  of  which  was  large  enough  to  hold  from  one 
to  three  sharpshooters.  In  this  way  the  line  of  fire  was  formed. 

While  firing  the  men  stood  on  a  surface  three  feet  wide,  which  was 
called  the  “banquette.”  When  they  wished  to  load  they  stepped  down 
into  the  ditch  which  ran  back  of  the  rifle-pits.  To  protect  the  men  from 
a  flank  fire,  high,  thick  mounds  of  earth  called  “traverses,”  capable  of 
resisting  artillery  fire,  were  thrown  up  at  right  angles  to  the  pits,  thus 
dividing  them  into  sections  of  about  20  ft.  each.  A  deep  ditch  was 
dug  parallel  to  the  rifle  pits  and  connected  with  each  section.  In  these 
defences  the  men  could  move  about  with  comparative  safety. 

Whenever  regiments  were  stationed  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
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locality  the  officers  took  advantage  of  this  to  make  their  quarters 
more  permanent  in  character.  In  many  cases  their  shelters  were  quite 
ambitious  in  architecture,  and  took  the  form  of  huts,  or  log  cabins, 
some  of  which  even  boasted  fireplaces  with  chimneys.  The  latter  were 
not  always  built  according  to  city  standards,  but,  even  when  made  of 
a  barrel,  served  their  purpose  quite  well. 

Sometimes  the  white  officers  established  schools  for  negroes,  and  in 
one  case  built  a  regular  schoolhouse.  The  officers  instructed  the  men 
in  reading  and  writing. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Near  Petersburg ,  Va.,  July  l^th,  186 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Yesterday  I  was  rejoiced  to  receive 
yours  of  the  3d  inst.,  but  disgusted  to  read  in  it  “that  you  seldom 
heard  from  me.”  Is  it  possible  that  my  valuable  epistles  are  sometimes 
lost,  or  do  you  think  once  a  week  is  seldom?  I  always  write  as  often  as 
that,  and  often  do  not  wait  for  the  week  to  elapse  before  writing  again. 
My  record  this  month  to  you  and  your  address  is,  July  1st,  you;  2d, 
Uncle  Dr.;  3d,  Saidy;  8th,  you;  12th,  Saidy;  14th,  you. 

I  find  I  forgot  to  enclose  the  V  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  and  will  try 
to  remember  it  this  time.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  thank  you  for  two  or 
three  bunches  of  papers,  which  came  most  welcome  to  hand.  They 
bring  me  nearer  home. 

I  saw  Steve  in  the  front  line  last  night.  He  is  well  and  cheerful,  and 
had  just  received  a  letter  from  Hannah,  in  which  she  said  that  Saidy 
had  reached  home,  and  was  looking  well,  which  I  was  glad  to  hear. 
Give  her  my  best  love.  I  suppose  she  is  now  in  Bangor. 

The  plan  of  shutting  up  the  house  is  an  excellent  one,  and  will  give 
you  much-needed  rest  and  change.  But  what  makes  me  feel  uneasy 
is  the  fact  that  you  may  not  be  as  well  as  I  suppose.  Do  tell  me  if  you 
are  not  so,  as  I  shall  feel  more  anxious,  if  you  keep  silent.  Do  not 
forget  in  your  next,  to  give  me  a  true  account  of  your  health.  1  am 
sorry  you  have  lost  Uncle  Dr.’s  ministrations. 

Tom  Sherwin  I  saw  day  before  yesterday,  and  had  a  long  ride  with 
him.  We  both  had  to  go  to  City  Point  on  business,  (official)  and  we 
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enjoyed  il  highly.  He  is  looking  pretty  well,  but  his  ankle  has  never 
healed,  and  gives  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  tho’  he  never  complains. 
This  you  need  not  repeat  to  anybody,  as  his  mother  might  hear  of  it, 
and  would  worry. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  Uncle  Dr.’s  continued  improvement. 
Please  give  him  my  love.  I  shall  try  to  write  him  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
Sickness  is  increasing  very  fast,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  now, 
both  at  the  regiment,  and  in  the  Hospital.  Nothing  is  going  on  here 
ostensibly,  except  the  massing  of  troops  on  the  left.  Our  mine  all  fell 
through  for  want  of  proper  support. 

I  can  hardly  realize  your  being  so  dissipated  on  the  Fourth.  I  was  very 
quiet  all  day. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Near  Petersburg,  V a.,  July  18th,  186/j.. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie : — Since  my  last,  I  have  been  almost  all 
the  time  with  the  regiment.  I  am  now  again  at  the  Hospital,  and  have 
just  amputated  a  thumb,  being  the  seventh  hand-operation  in  suc¬ 
cession  which  I  have  performed,  all  those  coming  round  in  my  turn. 
I  am  getting  rather  tired  of  it,  and  hope  for  more  variety  in  future. 

It  is  not  generally  believed  here  that  the  Maryland  raid  will  amount 
to  anything.  One  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  has  gone  up  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Our  position  here  has  not  been  altered  the  last  week.  A  mine 
is  in  progress  under  a  neighboring  hill,  and  our  division  is  ordered  to 

t 

be  in  readiness  to  charge,  as  soon  as  the  explosion  takes  place.  The  hill 
is  held  by  the  rebels,  and  has  a  large  fort  on  it.  I  hope  the  attempt  will 
succeed.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  this. 

I  inclose  ($5.00)  five  dollars  to  pay  for  the  $3.00  of  stamps  I  sent 
for,  and  for  the  letters  to  Europe  you  have  sent  for  me.  Please  write 
me  how  much  it  all  amounts  to,  and  what  the  postage  is  each  time.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  pay  for  them.  Tlease  send  me  papers.  I  received 
some  from  you,  which  seemed  home-like  and  welcome  enough. 

You  mention  its  being  hot  at  home.  I  can  readilj'  believe  it.  We  have 
not  had  a  drop  of  rain  for  three  weeks.  I  think  not  for  four,  and  the 
whole  country  is  like  an  oven.  Sunstrokes  among  the  soldiers  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  they  suffer  very  much  from  the  heat. 
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I  shall  apply  for  leave  of  absence  in  the  fall,  if  I  do  not  resign,  to  be 
at  Saidy’s  wedding.  Is  she  with  you  now?  I  wrote  to  her  a  week  ago  on 
that  supposition,  directing  to  Jamaica  Plain. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Near  Petersburg ,  V a.,  July  22d,  1864. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Congratulate  me  on  getting  nearly  to 
the  end  of  this  horribly  stamped  paper.  It  has  been  an  eye-sore  to  me 
for  two  years  and  I  thank  the  Fates  I  have  but  two  or  three 
sheets  left. 

No  new  developments  have  taken  place  since  my  last,  our  forces 
are  busily  intrenching  all  along  the  line,  building  strong  forts,  etc. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  quiet,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
at  an  active  movement  any  moment.  As  the  slang  of  the  day  goes, 
“You  can’t  almost  always  tell.” 

I  see  Tom  and  Steve  very  often,  have  an  occasional  operation  to 
perform,  and  plenty  of  practice,  am  well,  and  rejoice  that  “I  nightly 
pitch  my  moving  tent  a  day’s  march  nearer  home.” 

Yours  of  the  10th  announcing  Saidy’s  return  came  duly  to  hand.  I 
have  imagined  you  up  at  Norlhboro  and  elsewhere  having  a  good  rest. 

A  kind  Providence  has  sent  us  two  days’  rain,  and  the  dust  is  laid 
for  a  time.  We  are  now  half-a-mile  back  from  our  other  position,  the 
shells  were  so  annoying.  We  are  now  with  the  other  Hospitals,  in  the 
woods,  much  cooler  than  before.  I  am  glad  the  Hundred-day  men  turn 
out  so  well,  and  hope  they  will  send  them  down  fast.  The  new  five- 
hundred  thousand  men  ought  to  be  attended  to  also.  All  the  signs  are 
encouraging  here.  Rebel  deserters  are  constant  and  numerous,  while 
we  lose  almost  none  now  from  that  source.  They  all  state  that  they 
are  on  short  rations,  one-quarter-of-a-pound  of  bacon  a  day,  etc. 

If  I  can  only  see  Richmond  taken  by  the  middle  of  September,  I 
will  come  home  for  good.  Then  I  must  go  down  to  S.  C.,  and  put  that 
thing*  in  running  order,  and  fasten  on  to  the  crop,  which  will  then  be 

*  Dr.  Weld  refers  in  the  above  to  the  Salem  cotton  plantation  which  he  bought  at 
Ueaufort,  S.  C.  The  man  whom  he  placed  in  charge  of  it  later  proved  to  be  dishonest, 
as  is  shown  by  further  references  to  the  property.  Dr  Weld  sold  it  after  the  war. 
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ripe.  After  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  sit  behind  my  shingle,  and  cure 
all  the  halt,  lame  and  blind  of  Jamaica  Plain.  I  hope  you  have  sent  me 
the  stamps  ’ere  this. 

The  Paymaster  is  coming  round,  we  are  told,  shortly,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  warm  welcome.  I  long  to  see  his  dear  old  face.  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  about  and  enjoying  yourself  this  hot  weather,  and  hope  you 
will  find  cool  places.  Saidy  must  be  having  a  grand  time,  too.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Carret  a  day  or  two  ago  written  in  very  good  spirits. 
We  have  had  a  new  company  sent  out  to  our  regiment,  making  eight 
companies  in  all. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Gen.  Burnside  authorized  the  making  of  a 
mine  under  the  enemy’s  works.  It  was  planned  and  constructed  by  the 
48th  Pennsylvania  2nd  Div.,  9th  A.  C.,  a  regiment  composed  chiefly  of 
Pennsylvania  miners,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Pleasants,  a  skilful 
mining  engineer.  The  main  gallery  was  511  feet  long,  the  two  lateral 
galleries  37  and  38  feet.  There  were  eight  magazines,  each  of  which 
was  charged  with  one  thousand  pounds  of  powder.  It  was  to  have  been 
sprung  at  3.30  A.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  but  owing  to  a 
defective  fuse  the  firing  was  delayed  until  4.40  A.  M.  Immediately 
after  the  explosion  the  order  for  the  assault  was  given,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  parapets  and  abatis  of  the  9th  Corps  intrenchments 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  passage  of  the  troops  according  to  in¬ 
structions,  the  men  could  pass  out  only  by  twos  and  threes. 

After  some  delay,  caused  by  the  narrowness  of  the  exits  from  the 
Union  lines,  the  First  and  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  white  troops 
of  the  Niuth  Corps  advanced  upon  the  enemy  but,  unfortunately, 
crowded  into  the  crater,  where  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  fire  when  it  began  again.  General  Stephen  M.  Weld,  Dr. 
Weld’s  cousin,  of  the  5Gth  Mass.  Yols.,  succeeded  in  getting  his  men 
out  of  the  crater  into  the  works  on  the  right  where  he  endeavored  to 
re-form  them.  The  colored  troops  were  now  ordered  forward,  and  at 
once  proved  their  ability  and  courage. 

“I  well  remember,”  writes  Major  Matthew  R.  Mitchell  of  the  27th 
U.  S.  C.  T.,  “the  27th  marching  in  double  quick  up  that  approach 
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to  the  crater  and  through  it,  stepping  over  dead  and  wounded,  and 
taking  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  crater.” 

Tlie  43rd  U.  S.  C.  T.  led  off  farther  to  the  right.  With  great  bravery 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  43rd  charged  the  enemy’s  fully  manned 
intrenchments,  which  they  took  and  there  captured  200  prisoners, 
who  exceeded  in  number  the  men  remaining  in  their  regiment.  They 
also  captured  a  stand  of  rebel  colors  and  re-took  a  standard  of  Union 
colors  which  had  that  morning  been  taken  from  a  regiment  of  white 
troops.  After  sending  the  prisoners  to  the  rear,  the  officers  of  the  43rd 
re-formed  their  men,  then  unhesitatingly  mounted  the  parapet  of  the 
second  line  of  the  enemy’s  works,  and  called  to  their  men  to  come  on. 
In  some  cases  they  were  followed  by  a  few  of  their  men,  but  many  of 
these  brave  officers  were  wounded  and  one  was  killed  where  they  stood 
exposed  thus  to  the  terrible  fire.  A  few  reached  the  2nd  line  but  were 
soon  driven  back.  A  brigade  of  the  enemy  charged  the  Union  ranks  and 
all  organization  was  destroyed  in  the  backward  rush  of  these  soldiers 
who  had  gained  the  ground  between  the  first  and  the  second  line  of  the 
enemy’s  defences.  It  was  here  that  Gen.  Weld  was  captured.  His  arms 
were  pinned  to  his  sides  in  the  closely  packed  struggling  crowd,  and  he 
could  do  nothing  to  help  himself  or  to  restore  order.  He,  with  many 
others,  including  about  200  negroes,  were  taken  prisoners.  It  was 
about  2  P.  M.,  when  this  final  charge  of  the  enemy  took  place.  The 
Union  troops  then  fell  back  to  their  intrenchments  and  all  offensive 
operations  ceased. 

After  the  battle  charges  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
commanding  officers  were  made  and  it  was  said  that  the  failure  of  the 
attack  was  due  to  them.  Although  some  of  these  charges  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  others  were  probably  caused  by  jealousy,  or  by  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  exact  state  of  affairs  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  accusations. 

In  regard  to  the  making  of  the  mine,  Major  Mitchell  says:  “General 
Meade  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  but  ridiculed  it,  saying  that  it  was 
simply  clap-trap,  and  would  not  be  a  success.  This  was  the  first  break 
in  the  scheme.  The  second  break  came  when,  as  late  as  July  29th,  the 
evening  before  the  explosion,  General  Meade  countermanded  the 
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order  of  Burnside  to  have  the  colored  division  lead  in  the  attack  and 
ordered  that  the  white  troops  should  lead.  The  white  troops  had  no 
special  drilling  or  instruction  for  the  charge.  This  change  of  plan  at 
this  late  hour  was  a  great  disappointment,  to  General  Burnside,  and  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  colored  division,  who  had  drilled  for  weeks 
in  preparation. 

“Again,  as  to  the  order  of  the  attack  arranged  by  General  Burnside, 
which  was  to  move  down  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  crater  of 
the  mine  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  rebels  from  their  intrench- 
ments,  so  as  to  remove  the  danger  of  flank  attacks,  General  Meade 
made  another  change  and  directed  that  the  troops  should  push  at  once 
to  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill.  The  result  of  this  plan  was  that  the 
white  troops,  in  passing  the  crater  and  over  the  debris  left  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  were  more  or  less  disorganized.  The  rebels,  soon  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  the  explosion,  commenced  an  enfiladingfire  from  right 
and  left,  and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  Federal  troops.  The  colored 
division,  after  some  delay,  was  ordered  to  follow  the  white  troops.” 

Later  it  was  generally  conceded  that  had  the  colored  troops  been 
allowed  to  lead,  the  assault,  as  had  at  first  been  planned,  it  would  have 
been  a  success. 

“I  remember  Dr.  Weld  very  well,”  continues  Major  Mitchell,  “I 
esteemed  him  highly  and  remember  him  particularly  for  his  kind 
services  rendered  me  in  dressing  my  gunshot  wound  in  the  face  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1864,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Mine.  He  took  care  of  me 
at  the  Field  Hospital  tent  until  I  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Hospital. 
I  returned  to  the  regiment  late  in  the  following  September.  When  I 
returned  he  was  very  much  surprised  and  told  me  that  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  me  back  again  and  exclaimed,  “I  would  just  give  $500  if  I 
could  have  that  scar  of  yours  on  my  face!” 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Before  Petersburg ,  Fa.,  Aug.  1st,  1S64-. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  commenced  a  letter  to  you  three  days 
ago,  the  morning  of  the  battle,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
wounded,  and  this  is  m}7  first  leisure  moment  since. 
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Last  night  at  ten-o-clock,  I  got  off  for  a  moment,  and  went  down  to 
the  1st  Division  Hospital,  and  found  Steve’s  Asst.  Surgeon,  who  told 
me  lie  was  safe  and  a  prisoner.  I  had  previously  sent  out  messenger 
after  messenger,  but  could  learn  nothing  except  that  he  was  missing. 
This  morning  I  dispatched  my  boy  to  Tom  Sherwin  to  telegraph  it 
instantly  to  the  Boylston  Ins.  Office,  which  he  did  immediately.  I  feel 
very  badly,  and  at  the  same  time,  greatly  relieved.  It  might  have  been 
ten  times  worse.  Our  losses  were  tremendous,  and  he  might  have  been 
killed,  or  terribly  wounded,  and  left  for  two  days  in  the  broiling  sun 
between  the  lines,  as  hundreds  of  poor  fellows  were.  So  we  must  re¬ 
joice  comparatively. 

Dr.  Prince,  our  Med.  Director,  met  a  rebel  Major  this  morning 
during  the  truce,  who  said  he  had  just  seen  Steve,  and  added  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  fellows  he  ever  knew.  He  was  captured, 
while  leading  on  his  men,  and  in  the  repulse  "was  left  alone  among  the 
rebels,  and  had  to  surrender.  We  have  more  reason  than  ever  to  feel 
proud  of  him.  I  did  not  know  of  the  truce  in  time  to  send  him  any 
word.  And  if  I  had,  I  could  not  have  done  anything,  for  I  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  a  minute,  but  was  operating  all  the  time.  I  know  of  no 
prospect  of  another  truce,  but  shall  take  measures  to  be  informed,  if 
there  is  one,  and  shall  send  him  all  the  money  I  can  raise. 

I  saw  him  the  night  but  one  before,  and  he  was  in  fine  health  and 
spirits.  Tell  Uncle  Stephen  and  his  family  not  to  be  anxious  or  feel 
disappointed.  I  have  seen  enough  these  last  three  days  to  make  me 
profoundly  grateful  it  is  no  worse.  Tom  Sherwin  and  myself  will  be  on 
the  look-out  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  send  him 
money,  letters,  or  anything  he  needs.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  Uncle 
to  attempt  to  send  any  money  down,  at  any  rate,  for  the  present,  as  I 
can  raise  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars,  which  is  all  it.  is  of  any  use  to  send. 
It  is  a  precarious  channel,  and  that  amount  of  green-backs  will  go  a 
good  way  in  rebeldom.  Lipp  has  a  bad  wound  in  the  hip,  the  result 
being  doubtful. 

I  am  writing  between  operations,  as  the  wounded  now  come  in  only 
at  intervals,  and  we  get  little  respites  between.  I  got  up  at  five-o-clock 
the  morning  of  the  battle,  and  commenced  operations  at  eight,  when 
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the  first  load  of  wounded  came  in.  I  never  left  the  operating  table, 
except  for  a  hasty  meal  at  dinner  and  supper,  till  half-past-one  the 
next  morning — making  seventeen  hours  and  a  half  of  incessant  cutting 
and  sawing.  I.  then  slept  till  five,  having  to  get  up  once  to  consult 
on  the  case  of  a  wounded  officer.  At  five  came  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  I 
operated  all  day  till  ten  in  the  evening  making  seventeen  hours  more. 
That  made  three  and  a  half  hours’  sleep  in  forty-one  hours,  and  thirty- 
four  hours  and  a  half  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  You  can  imagine 
what  a  back  I  have.  Last  night  I  got  a  good  sleep  till  six  this  morning 
and  worked  hard  till  one-o-clock  to-day,  when  cases  began  to  slacken 
up,  and  I  have  had  a  little  leisure  at  intervals  this  afternoon.  I  hope 
to-morrow  I  can  get  permission  to  leave  the  Hospital,  and  I  will  go 
over  and  get  Steve’s  traps,  and  take  care  of  them.  I  will  write  any 
particulars  I  may  obtain.  I  have  attended  to  about  two  hundred 
wounded,  and  performed  thirty-five  or  forty  “capital”  operations, — 
that  is,  leg  and  arm  amputations,  at  all  possible  spots, — besides  as 
many  more  resections* — that  is,  like  Horton's  arm. 

The  wounds  were  most  of  them  very  severe.  The  poor  fellows  stood 
them  like  heroes.  I  took  out  half  the  upper  jaw  of  one  poor  boy,  with¬ 
out  chloroform,  and  he  just  sat  right  up,  and  never  uttered  a  word  or  a 
groan  during  the  whole  operation,  which  took  half  an  hour,  as  it  was 
all  smashed  to  pieces.  It  was  impossible  to  give  chloroform  or  aether, 
as  he  would  swallow  the  blood  and  choke.  But  I  won’t  linger  on  these 
horrors,  as  they  will  only  give  you  pain  to  no  purpose. 

You  know  already  the  result.  I  know  it  was  owing  to  want  of  con¬ 
cert  among  the  authorities,  from  what  proceeding  I  will  not  say,  tho’ 
I  am  sure  I  know.  Everything  went  splendidly  at  first.  Three  hundred 
rebels  were  buried  in  a  moment,  as  I  learned  from  one  of  the  eight  men 
who  were  captured  in  the  fort.  They  were  the  18th  and  22nd  S.  C. 
regiment,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Those  regiments  are  played  out.  Our 
boys  charged,  and  got  possession  of  a  part  of  the  rebel’s  first  line.  But 
no  other  part  of  the  army  made  any  attack,  and  so  the  rebels  concen¬ 
trated  against  the  9th  corps.  They  fired  on  them  in  front  and  on  both 
sides,  and  after  a  while,  they  had  to  give  it  up.  Forty  thousand  men 

*  The  operation  of  cutting  out  a  portion,  as  of  bone  or  nerve. 
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lay  in  reserve  and  looked  on,  while  about  twelve  thousand  were  strug¬ 
gling  against  tremendous  odds. 

Am  interrupted  and  must  stop.  Will  continue  to-morrow. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Before  Petersburg ,  Fa.,  Aug.  13th,  1863. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Yours  of  the  19th  inst.,  arrived  to-day, 
four  days  from  home.  You  don’t  know  what  a  glow  it  gives  me  to  look 
at  that  little  sheet  of  paper,  and  think  that  four  days  ago  it  was  in  dear 
old  Jamaica  Plain.  IIow  I  long  to  be  there  myself,  and  wonder  when 
that  devoutly  wished  for  consummation  will  come  to  pass. 

I  "was  never  made  for  a  rolling-stone,  though  no  one  enjoys  respect¬ 
able  travelling  more.  But  travelling  for  Uncle  Sam  is  not  an  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  reminds  me  of  the  rose  which  is  not  without  its  thorn. 
My  temporary  banishments  only  make  home  more  dear  to  me.  I  look 
forward  with  delightful  anticipations  to  the  time  when  I  shall  lie  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  back-parlor,  vainly  watching  all  the  morning  for  the  rush 
of  patients  toward  my  modest  sign.  I  imagine  my  delight  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  small  Irish  boy  calling  me  to  a  charity-case  just  as  the 
dinner  bell  has  rung,  and  fancy  the  air  of  important  anxiety  with 
which  I  shall  hurry  after  him,  as  if  life  or  death  depended  on  my  speed. 
But  I  am  recalled  to  the  present  by  the  arrival  of  a  wounded  darkey, 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

I  wrote  to  Uncle  Stephen  yesterday  in  answer  to  a  letter  inquiring 
after  Steve.  As  to  sending  him  anything  from  here,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible.  It  can  only  be  done  by  flag  of 
truce,  and  officers  of  high  rank  tell  me  they  see  no  prospect  of  one  for 
the  present.  If  one  is  sent  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  send  Steve  some 
money,  but  the  only  way  now  is  by  the  mail,  as  I  have  already  told 
you.  The  flannel  shirts  might  lie  here  three  months  with  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  forward  them.  A  box  might  perhaps  be  sent  by  the  regular 
channel  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Gov.  Andrew  will  know  more  about  that 
than  I  do,  but  here  at  the  front  there  is  no  chance. 

You  need  feel  no  anxiety  about  my  health,  for  I  quickly  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  incident  on  the  battle,  and  am  now  all  right. 
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Everything  looks  bright  about  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  I  still 
hope  to  be  able  to  leave  the  service  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  little 
pocket  money  before  Christmas.  The  third  lot  of  postage-stamps  were 
not  in  the  letter,  but  I  suppose  you  forgot  to  send  them.  Give  my  love 
to  Uncle  Dr.,  and  say  I  shall  write  again  at  once. 

I  was  not  with  my  regiment  in  the  battle,  and  probably  shall  not  be 
very  soon,  as  there  are  now  so  few  surgeons  in  the  Division  that  they 
will  not  allow  me  to  leave  the  Hospital. 

From  now  on  to  March,  1865,  portions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Army  of  the  James  moved  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  extend¬ 
ing  their  line  of  intrenchments  in  both  directions  and  thus  caused  a 
corresponding  extension  on  the  part  of  Confederates.  As  Lee’s  lines 
grew  longer  they  grew  weaker,  for  he  had  few  fresh  troops  to  draw 
upon  for  their  defense.  Thus  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Union  move¬ 
ments  was  accomplished. 

Several  sharp  engagements  took  place  in  August  between  the  Union 
and  Confederate  forces  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg.  On 
August  18th  the  Ninth  Corps  extended  its  left  to  unite  with  General 
Warren  and  relieve  the  Fifth  Corps  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  near  the 
Globe  Tavern.  Three  divisions  of  the  Ninth  under  Generals  Willcox, 
White  and  Potter  were  sent  to  the  left  to  co-operate  with  General 
Warren  in  the  destruction  of  the  Weldon  Railroad,  which  was  an  im¬ 
portant  line  of  supply  to  the  Confederates.  By  the  night  of  the  24th 
the  road  from  the  Globe  Tavern  to  Molone’s  Crossroad  had  been 
destroyed,  when  the  Confederates  prevented  its  further  destruction 
by  attacking  General  Warren’s  forces.  The  large  number  of  raw  re¬ 
cruits  which  now  composed  new  Union  regiments,  or  which  formed 
a  large  majority  in  even  old  ones,  made  the  discipline  difficult  to 
maintain.  In  some  cases  the  officers  could  not  speak  English.  In  sev¬ 
eral  instances  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  these  raw  recruits  move 
forward  to  meet  the  enemy  or  even  return  its  fire.  The  result  of  this 
lack  of  discipline  was  disastrous  and  the  Union  troops  were  ordered 
to  withdraw  to  protect  their  only  line  of  communication  with  the  rear. 
The  work  of  intrenching  the  newly  acquired  front  and  rear  was 
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vigorously  carried  on  during  September.  During  this  month  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  Ninth  Army  Corps.  The  1st  division  was 
consolidated  with  the  2nd, — 2nd  was  called  1st,  the  3rd  called  2nd 
and  the  4th  became  3rd. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Before  Petersburg,  Va.,  Aug.  21st,  1864. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — We  complain  no  more  of  drought.  It 
rains  all  the  time  now,  and  dust  has  given  place  to  mud,  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  change.  It  has  already  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  even  mud, 
charming  as  it  is,  may  after  a  while  become  a  little  monotonous.  I  am 
well  and  jolly.  Capt.  Walcott,  of  Gen.  Ferrero’s  staff,  goes  home  with 
his  regiment  this  week,  the  21st  Mass.,  and  will  leave  with  Uncle 
Gardner  something  I  have  sent  home. 

We  have  had  several  minor  successes  here  lately,  and  one  substantial 
one,  viz.  obtaining  possession  of  the  Weldon  R.  R.  You  may  be  sure 
that  a  grand  success  awaits  us  here  finally.  Our  army  is  much  larger 
than  Lee’s,  and  he  can  ill  afford  even  an  engagement  where  the  losses  are 
equal.  I  saw  a  lot  of  200  prisoners  yesterday  picked  up  by  the  5th  Corps, 
in  their  late  advance  on  the  Railroad.  I  have  not  heard  directly  from 
Tom  since  their  engagement,  but  should  have  heard  if  he  had  been  hurt. 

Steve  I  hear  nothing  of,  and  am  not  likely  to,  as  no  communication 
is  allowed  between  the  lines.  I  think  of  him  a  great  deal,  and  miss  him 
more  than  I  can  tell,  our  frequent  meetings  were  so  pleasant.  I  hope 
he  will  be  exchanged  at  Charleston,  as  there  is  some  prospect  of 
another  exchange  there  soon.  At  any  rate  we  should  be  thankful  that 
he  is  spared  the  rest  of  this  fighting.  “Every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining.” 
Tell  Uncle  Stephen  that  down  here  he  is  generally  considered  to  be 
rather  in  luck  than  otherwise. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  illness  of  my  two  old  schoolmates,  Frank 
Evans  and  Spaulding,  especially  the  former.  They  would  have  done 
better  to  enlist  long  ago.  It  is  really  a  painful  lesson  to  us  not  to  place 
too  much  reliance  on  earthly  blessings.  I  suppose  poor  Frank  Spauld¬ 
ing  is  dead  by  this  time,  but  Evans  I  hope  will  recover. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  you  feel  now  that  I  did  right  in 
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coming  away  again.  I  can’t  express  how  unpleasant  it  was  to  be  con¬ 
scious  that  everyone  regarded  me  as  acting  either  wrongly  or  fool¬ 
ishly.*  It  made  my  leaving  home  by  far  the  most  trying  and  sorrowful 
thing  1  ever  entered  upon.  Cut  I  hope  that  all  will  finally  believe  it 
was  right,  as  I  did  firmly  then,  and  do  now. 

You  must  not  be  premature  in  blaming  Burnside.  He  may  be  the 
one  in  fault,  but  it  is  not  yet  decided,  and  opinions  here  differ.  We  are 
all  going  to  move  down  to  the  left  today,  that  is,  our  corps,  to  support 
the  5th  corps  on  the  Railroad.  We  lost  Gen.  Ilayes  taken  prisoner, 
and  some  men,  but  the  advantage  of  holding  the  R.  R.,  would  have 
compensated  for  a  much  heavier  loss. 

The  fate  of  the  monitor  Tecumsch  is  terrible.  It’s  just  what  I  used  to 
think  of  at  Charleston.  If  a  torpedo  destroys  a  monitor  when  she  is  closed 
up  for  action,  not  a  dozen  men  can  escape.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  in  one  now. 

I  sent  yesterday  some  photographs  taken  here  lately.  The  damp 
weather  has  moistened  some  of  them.  Let  the  man  near  the  P.  O. 
fix  them.  One  is  for  you,  one  for  Aunt  Minot  and  one  for  Saidy. 

The  tent  in  the  picture  is  the  operating  one.  A  table  each  side  for 
operations,  and  one  at  the  other  end  for  instruments.  The  tables  are 
posts  driven  into  the  ground  and  strips  of  board  nailed  across.  The 
bottle  is  not  a  bottle  of  rum. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Before  Petersburg,  Va.,  Aug.  24th,  1864 • 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  and  Saidy’s 
letters  from  Northboro,  carrying  my  mind  directly  to  those  cool  and 
pleasant  scenes.  How  you  must  have  enjoyed  it!  And  I  am  grateful 
for  your  constant  remembrance  of  my  little  inconveniences  and  social 
deprivations,  which  you  are  more  apt  to  exaggerate  than  to  underrate. 
What  a  jolly  time  we  will  have,  when  we  get  all  settled! 

The  postage-stamps,  (third  consignment),  came  to  hand  this  last 
time,  for  which  I  thank  you.  1  can  easily  imagine  how  ludicrous  Mr.  A.’s 
reading  of  my  letter  must  have  sounded.  I  wonder  what  they  thought 

*  He  was  never  very  strong  and  they  feared  for  his  health. 
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of  it  in  the  village.  But  my  letters  are  written  in  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  that  they  are  hardly  fit  for  general  circulation. 

As  to  Gen.  Burnside,  he  had  to  go  on  leave  of  absence  during  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  as  it  would  have  been  very  unpleasant  to  continue 
on  duty  at  such  a  time.  The  fact  is,  he  and  Meade  quarrel  incessantly. 
The  latter  has  insulted  Burnside  in  the  grossest  manner  several  times. 
Burnside  may  be  to  blame  too,  but  those  are  the  facts  of  the  case, 
whatever  the  cause.  They  will  never  be  in  the  same  army  again.  Which 
was  in  fault  on  the  SOtli  ultimo,  I  do  not  know.  Opinions  differ  among 
men  better  informed  by  many  times  than  I  am.  Don’t  repeat  this;  it 
is  not  proper  to  write  it  in  the  first  place. 

Prices  are  dreadful.  I  am  so  thankful  I  have  enough  clothes  to  last 
me  for  the  present.  My  stock  will  last  me  two  years  at  present  prices. 
My  best  uniform  coat  is  as  yet  almost  untouched,  and  my  old  navy 
coat  is  still  in  fair  condition. 

When  I  come  home,  I  can  only  live  by  the  strictest  economy,  I  see, 
if  I  can  even  get  along  at  all.  Have  you  yet  decided  how  to  proceed 
this  winter?  If  I  get  home,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  manage  to 
rim  the  machine  together,  in  a  quiet  way.  The  date  of  my  appearance 
in  Jamaica  Plain  is  extremely  problematical  at  present.  Who  takes 
Dr.  Stedman’s  place?  IIow  do  Drs.  Faulkner  and  Guild  get  on?  Please 
give  my  respects  to  them. 

We  are  now  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  ripping  up  the  Weldon 
R.  R.,  and  filling  in  the  cuts,  etc.,  for  20  miles.  We  have  had  consider¬ 
able  successes  the  last  week.  The  rebels  have  been  repulsed  in  three  or 
four  charges  with  a  very  heavy  loss. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Before  Petersburg,  Va.,  Sept*  7th,  1SG4-. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Always  on  the  jump  for  the  last  month. 
Grant  does  not  allow  much  rest,  but  it  is  “forward  and  back  and  cross 
over,”  then  “all  hands  round”  continually.  I  guess  we  can  stand  it 
as  long  as  he  can. 

That  receipt  which  George  will  ask  you  for  is  in  my  little  black 
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trunk,  in  a  bundle  of  papers  marked  “Salem”  that  being  the  name  of 
the  plantation.  It  is  a  receipt  for  $300.00.  I  intend  to  put  the  whole 
thing  into  Mr.  Noyes’  hands,  and  instruct  him  to  proceed  to  the  “full 
extent  of  the  law”  if  he  can  find  any  down  there.  I  do  not  feel  the 
slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  I  merely  feel  annoyance  that  1  was 
cheated  out  of  last  year’s  crop,  and  may  be  out  of  this. 

I  hope  military  matters  will  progress  this  fall  so  that  I  shall  feel  free 
to  resign  in  the  winter.  The  only  question  then  will  be  a  pecuniary 
one,  viz.  whether  I  can  support  myself  at  home.  You  and  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  live  pretty  economically.  You  would  be  surprised  at  my 
economy  here.  I  don’t  spend  five  dollars  a  month  beyond  my  food,  and 
hope  to  get  a  good  lot  laid  up. 

Our  successes  here  on  the  Weldon  R.  R.  have  been  great.  They  say 
the  rebs  are  building  a  connection  across  from  it  to  the  Danville  R.  R. 
below  where  we  hold  it.  But  we  will  get  the  D.  R.  R.,  too  before  long, 
I  think.  Tom  was  in  the  thickest  of  that  fight,  but  was  not  hit.  Ilis 
regiment  is  down  at  City  Point,  doing  guard  duty,  and  was  not  en¬ 
gaged.  His  time  is  up  on  the  8th  October,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  stay 
at  home  for  a  while,  at  least.  If  any  one  has  earned  a  good  right  to  do 
so,  it  is  he.  I  saw  him  a  week  ago. 

I  received  your  letter  inclosing  Uncle  Doctor’s  and  both  were  very 
welcome.  I  am  glad  to  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  the  old  house 
being  reopened.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  window  in  the  parlor-corner 
being  dark.  How  often  have  I  rejoiced  to  see  it  bright,  showing  that  I 
should  find  you  up  to  welcome  me  home,  and  have  a  little  talk  before 
going  to  bed.  The  evenings  in  that  parlor  are  among  my  pleasantest 
recollections.  I  am  well  and  jollyr,  good-bye. 


While  riding  from  camp  one  day  on  an  errand  of  importance,  Dr. 
Weld  reached  the  edge  of  some  woods  whence  he  could  see  across  a 
wide,  open  space  which  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 
Setting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  raced  over  the  ground  and  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  opposite  woods  unharmed,  in  spite  of  a  few  scattering 
shots.  Needless  to  say,  he  chose  another  way  back  to  camp. 
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TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Before  Petersburg ,  Va.,  Sept.  18th,  1861+. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — ]  am  now  very  busy  all  the  time.  My 
duties  are  to  attend  all  the  officers  of  the  Division  sick  in  Hospital,  in 
the  first  place.  Then  I  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  my  regiment  to  see  that 
all  goes  on  right  there.  Then  I  have  reached  the  high  honor  of  being 
President  of  an  Examining  Board  of  Surgeons,  to  examine  men  dis¬ 
abled  from  active  service,  with  reference  to  discharge,  or  transfer  to 
the  Invalid  Corps.  This  takes  every  afternoon  till  dark.  I  have  to  ride 
away  directly  after  dinner,  some  three  miles  or  more,  and  don’t  get 
back  till  after  dark.  So  you  see  I  am  really  very  busy.  Tom’s  quarters 
are  only  a  mile  from  the  place  where  the  Board  meets,  so  1  occasionally 
ride  over  afterwards  and  see  him.  That  makes  me  so  late  home  tho’, 
that  it  won’t  do  very  often.  He  has  but  twenty  days  more  to  serve. 

I  see  no  signs  of  a  move,  yet,  and  presume  we  are  still  waiting  for 
more  men.  The  rebs  came  in  behind  us  two  days  ago,  and  carried  off 
the  whole  army  herd  of  cattle,  over  four  thousand  head,  costing  the 
Government  nearly  a  half-a-million  dollars,  of  which  your  share  will 
be  about  two  cents.  It  is  a  dreadful  loss,  as  it  will  feed  Lee’s  army  two 
months,  and  is  worse  for  the  progress  of  the  cause  than  half-a-dozen 
defeats  like  the  30th  of  July. 

I  have  been  trading  horses,  and  strange  to  say,  every  one  says  I 
made  a  good  trade.  I  exchanged  my  brown  horse  for  a  sorrel  mare,  a 
little  heavier,  and  an  elegant  trotter,  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  boot. 
The  trade  was  not  a  direct  one,  but  I  sold  the  horse  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  paid  one  hundred  twenty-five  for  the  mare.  The  reason 
I  did  so,  was  that  it  was  prudent  to  have  as  little  monej7  in  horseflesh 
as  possible  down  here,  for  there  are  many  risks  about  it.  Then  all  my 
friends  say  that  the  mare  is  worth  more  than  the  horse  was.  Horses 
are  rather  low  here  now,  as  many  officers  are  going  out  of  the  service 
with  their  regiments,  and  have  to  sell  them  at  any  rate.  We  have  a  new 
Lieut.  Colonel  J.  W.  Donnellon,  of  Cincinnati,  who  seems  to  be  a  nice 
fellow,  and  a  good  officer,  lie  bought  my  horse.  The  mare  belonged  to 
Capt.  Walcott. 

I  am  glad  you  have  opened  the  house,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happier 
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this  winter.  All  winter  is  too  long  to  be  unsettled.  Expenses  will  probably 
be  large,  but  prices  ought  to  go  down  a  little,  as  gold  does.  I  hope  to 
be  at  home  with  you,  if  things  look  propitious  in  the  pecuniary  line. 

We  are  now  having  a  good  time  as  to  the  comforts  of  life.  You  must 
not  imagine  that  I  suffer  any  hardships  at  present.  We  have  a  good 
tent,  plenty  to  eat,  soft  bread  nearly  all  the  time,  condensed  milk,  and 
a  variety  of  meat,  pork,  beef,  mackerel  and  cod  fish.  We  also  have 
potatoes  most  of  the  time,  so  you  see  we  live  like  lords.  I  hardly  smoke 
at  all  now,  having  insensibly  lost  my  taste  for  it  for  the  time  being.  I 
don’t  know  howr  long  it  will  last. 

How  is  Saidy  coming  on  with  her  dresses?  and  all  the  other  “fix¬ 
ings.”  In  eighteen  days  she  will  be  married.  I  can’t  be  there  now.  Per¬ 
haps  the  regiment  may  be  ordered  out  that  way,  and  I  can  go  and  see 
her.  My  Assistant-Surgeon  comes  from  Cincinnati,  and  will  call  on  her 
this  fall,  if  he  gets  a  leave. 

Since  I  commenced  this  letter,  an  officer  has  come  in,  who  says  that 
we  recaptured  nearly  all  our  cattle,  and  some  prisoners  besides.  Let 
us  hope  it  is  true. 

The  political  world  looks  brighter  and  brighter.  Lincoln’s  election 
is  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  Battle  of  Hatcher’s  Run  took  place  on  October  27th  and  28th. 
Adj.  A.  G.  Jones  of  Dr.  Yield’s  regiment  wrrites  the  following  account 
of  the  participation  of  the  27th  U.  S.  C.  T.  in  that  engagement: 

“In  regard  to  the  affair  at  Hatcher’s  Run — there  was  quite  a  large 
force  engaged  in  the  movement  but  I  speak  only  of  the  27th.  The 
movement  of  our  troops  to  the  left  of  line  at  Petersburg,  Oct.  27th  and 
28th,  ’64,  resulted  in  the  Battle  of  Hatcher’s  Run. 

“The  object  wras  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  the  rebel  lines,  break  through 
and  get  possession  of  a  railroad  running  from  Richmond  to  Peters¬ 
burg.  If  the  movement  had  been  successful  it  would  have  caused,  in 
all  probability,  the  downfall  of  Petersburg  and  hastened  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Richmond.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October  ’61,  we  left 
our  trenches  in  front  of  Petersburg  and  joined  a  large  body  of  other 
troops,  after  marching  several  miles,  formed  line  of  battle  and  moved 
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into  a  dense  forest.  We  were  soon  under  fire,  being  greeted  by  solid 
shot  and  exploding  shell,  which  came  bursting  through  the  trees,  but 
did  not  do  much  damage  as  they  were  too  high. 

“Early  in  the  action  Col.  Blackman  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  spent 
shell  with  sufficient  force  to  knock  him  off  his  horse.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  sent  to  rear  and  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  Drs.  Weld 
and  Niedermeyer,  who  found  his  wound  was  slight,  a  bruise  or  con¬ 
tusion,  from  which  he  quickly  recovered,  but  it  got  him  a  30-day  leave 
of  absence  and  a  Brevet  as  Brig.  Genl.  Later  on  Lieut.  Col.  Donnellon 
was  also  wounded  more  severely,  but  we  pressed  on.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  a  peculiar  incident  happened.  Sergeant  Smith  Co.  F.  (Capt. 
Hempstead  Co.)  was  struck  by  a  bullet  and  knocked  over.  I  guess  the 
poor  fellow  thought  he  was  a  goner  sure.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  bullet  struck  a  testament  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket 
but  did  not  go  entirely  through,  thus  saving  his  life. 

“The  action  in  other  portions  of  the  line  was  much  severer  than  in 
our  front  for  which  we  were  thankful. 

“That  night  we  camped  in  line  of  battle;  still  in  the  woods,  raining 
hard;  gathered  up  everything  that  would  help  stop  a  bullet  and 
formed  a  sort  of  breastwork;  settled  down  for  the  night.  Some  time 
after  midnight  we  were  aroused  from  our  fitful  dreams  of  home  and 
loved  ones  by  the  dreaded  ‘rebel  yell.’  Jumping  to  arms  we  found 
some  of  the  men  in  our  vicinity,  breaking  for  the  rear.  Private  Henry 
Clay  belabored  them  right  and  left  with  his  musket,  yelling:  ‘Stand 

to  the  works,  boys,  and  we  will  lick  the  whole  d - rebel  army!’ 

After  a  volley  or  two  it  quieted  down  for  the  night. 

“On  the  2Sth  there  was  some  further  skirmishing  without  much 
damage  being  done.  During  the  day  were  ordered  about  face  and 
returned  again  to  our  work  in  front  of  Petersburg  from  which  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  rebel  lines  were  too  strong.” 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Before  Petersburg ,  Va.,  Oct.  7th,  186-b. 

My  dear  Aunt: — I  thought  of  Saidy  and  you  all  day  yesterday, 
and  presume  everything  went  off  well.  I  stood  my  forced  absence  much 
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better  than  1  expected,  and  kept  in  reasonably  good  spirits  all  through. 
Saidy  is  now  probably  at  Trenton.  I  wrote  her  a  long  letter  yesterday. 
You  feel  relieved  now  it  is  through,  and  we  should  all  be  glad  it  is  over. 

I  had  hard  luck  a  day  or  two  ago.  My  boy  washed  some  clothes  and 
ingeniously  hung  them  on  a  line  where  he  couldn’t  see  them.  When 
he  went  to  get  them,  I  was  minus  two  fine  flannel  shirts,  two  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  a  pair  of  socks,  at  least  twelve  dollars  out.  “Such,  however, 
is  life,”  and  it  is  ill  mourning  over  spilt  milk  or  lost  shirts.  I  will  not 
tell  you  how  many  shirts  I  have  left,  but  simply  remark  that  the  loss 
amounted  to  two-thirds  of  my  entire  stock. 

You  recollect  that  I  bought  a  sorrel  mare  a  short  time  ago  for  one 
hundred  twenty-five  dollars.  This  morning  a  man  came  round  and 
offered  me  fifty  more,  and,  though  I  hated  to  part  with  her,  I  thought 
I  ought  to  do  it.  I  still  have  two  horses,  as  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Tom’s  regi¬ 
ment,  left  a  horse  with  me  to  sell  for  him  for  $125,  and  I  think  I  shall 
take  him  myself.  The  colt  I  confiscated  some  time  ago  is  not  large 
enough  for  a  saddle-horse,  but  is  very  useful  as  a  pack-horse,  etc. 

I  sent  you  some  money  and  a  box  by  Tom  Slierwin.  You  can  imagine 
how  thankful  I  was  to  see  him  off  safe.  He  has  been  in  four  battles 
since  his  regiment  left  the  front,  when  he  might  have  been  in  safety  with 
them,  doing  guard  duty  at  City  Point.  He  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  in  the  last  advance.  The  bullet  went  right  through  the  saddle 
just  where  the  leg  usually  hangs,  and  he  must  have  made  some  unusual 
movement  at  that  very  instant  which  momentarily  displaced  his  leg. 
It  seems  a  miracle  to  look  at  the  saddle.  He  saved  his  leg  and  perhaps 
his  life,  by  the  fortunate  change  of  position.  You  will  see  him  soon. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  from  Saidy  that  Aunt  Isabella  hurt  her 
knee  again.  Is  it  the  same  one?  I  trust  the  trouble  proved  to  be  only 
temporary.  Please  give  her  my  love  and  tell  her  I  am  very  much 
obliged  for  her  kind  thoughtfulness  about  the  cake.  The  proper  direc¬ 
tion  is  Surgeon  F.  M.  Weld,  27th  U.  S.  C.  Troops,  3rd  Div. — 9th 
A.  C.,  Army  of  Potomac.  By  Adams  Express. 

The  unanimity  here  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  me.  McClellan’s 
army  vote  will  be  ridiculously  small,  and  he  will  carry  only  New 
Jersey  and  Kentucky,  I  think. 
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On  October  31,  1864,  Dr.  Weld  was  ordered  on  detached  duty  and 
was  appointed  as  President  of  Examining  Board  for  discharge  of  in¬ 
valid  soldiers. 

The  year  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864  was  one  of  great 
strain  and  uncertainty.  The  conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South 
continued  unabated,  with  great  losses  on  each  side;  politicians  and 
plotters  were  in  revolt  against  Lincoln  and  cried  for  a  change. 

The  Democrats  nominated  General  George  B.  McClellan  as  their 
presidential  candidate,  while  the  choice  of  the  Republicans  was  for 
the  re-nomination  of  Lincoln.  When  he  issued  a  call  on  July  18  for 
500,000  more  men,  many  believed  that  he  would  kill  his  chances  for 
re-election  in  a  country  so  long  harassed  by  war,  yet  on  November  S, 
the  votes  of  116,887  soldiers  in  the  field  were  added  to  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Republican  ballots  which  assured  the  continuance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  office.* 

Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson, — the  latter  was  nominated  instead 
of  Vice-President  Hamlin — received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
states  that  voted,  excepting  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Kentucky. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  Dr.  Weld  was  correct  in  his 
estimate  regarding  the  probable  support  given  to  McClellan. 

Thanksgiving  Day  occurred  that  year  on  November  24th.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  the  28th,  the  troops  were  marched  to  Broadway  Landing  on  the 
Appomattox  River,  near  Bermuda  Hundred.  At  this  time  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission  sent  to  the  Union  soldiers  a  generous  supply  of 
roast  turkey,  apples,  cake,  etc.  Adj.  Jones,  of  the  27th  U.  S.  C.  T., 
gives  a  good  pen  picture  of  the  occasion.  The  tempting  viands  stood 
in  open  boxes  and  barrels  before  the  eyes  of  the  hungry  soldiers,  who 
were  waiting  for  the  distribution,  when  suddenly  an  unwelcome  call 
to  arms  was  sounded. 

“Those  within  reach  made  a  grab,”  writes  Adj.  Jones.  “We  poor 
officers  were  supposed  to  frown  upon  such  unsoldierlike  conduct  and 
get  the  men  in  line.  We  did  our  duty  nobly.  Nevertheless,  later  I 
found  a  big  red  apple  in  one  pocket,  and  a  turkey  leg  in  another!” 

*  Morse,  Abraham  Lincoln  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1S93),  Vol.  II, 
pp.  290-292. 
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Dr.  Weld  describes  this  occasion  in  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter: 

.  .  .  Two  days  after,  though,  I  got  a  piece  of  cold  turkey  in  my 

fingers  on  the  march,  which  I  relished  heartily,  and  thanked  the  pa¬ 
triotic  ladies  who  were  so  kind.  I  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Almost 
every  private  soldier  had  much  more  besides,  pies  and  cakes,  which 
did  not  fall  to  my  share.  If  I  get  home  this  winter,  I  hope  you  will 
make  some  mince-pies. 

My  prize-money  is  unfortunate,  but  I  do  not  worry  about  it.  As  to 
the  Fernandina  plan,  I  do  not  know.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and 
healthy,  but  the  social  banishment  will  be  complete.* 

Sherman’s  and  Thomas’  successes  encourage  us  greatly.  I  think 
the  W’ar  cannot  last  a  year.  Then  we  all  can  sit  down  under  our  own 
vines  and  fig  trees  and  have  a  good  time  earning  our  livings  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brows. 

Your  letters  and  papers  come  regular^  and  are  the  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  me. 

During  December,  the  Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps  was  organized 
from  the  colored  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  to  which  Ferrero’s 
division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  was  added,  which  included  Dr.  Weld’s 
regiment,  the  27th  U.  S.  C.  T. 

The  winter  of  18G4-65  was  unusually  severe,  which  made  picket 
duty  a  great  hardship.  On  account  of  their  insufficient  clothing  and 
scanty  rations  the  Confederate  soldiers  suffered  more  from  exposure 
than  the  Union  troops. 

All  the  Southern  ports,  with  one  exception,  had  been  successfully 
blockaded.  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  alone  remained  open,  and,  on  account 
of  its  great  importance  as  a  depot  of  supplies  for  the  South,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Union  cause  that  this  port 
also  should  be  closed.  The  city  was  located  on  the  Cape  Fear  River 
several  miles  from  its  mouth. 

On  a  peninsula,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  river,  on  the  other  by  the 
ocean,  stood  an  immense  fortress  named  Fort  Fisher,  which  assisted 

*  This  refers  to  a  suggested  plan  for  a  change  of  climate  for  Dr.  Weld.  It  was  not 
carried  out. 
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blockade  runners  on  their  way  to  Wilmington.  Battery  Buchanan, 
sixty  feet  high,  with  two  heavy  guns  which  had  a  plunging  fire  on  the 
channel,  occupied  the  point  of  the  peninsula.  From  this  battery  for  a 
mile  along  the  sea  coast,  then  on  a  line  running  at  a  right  angle  across 
the  peninsula  there  were  batteries  with  heavy  guns.  These  batteries 
were  connected  by  curains  for  infantry. 

“The  embankments,”  says  General  Delevan  Bates,  commander  of 
the  30th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  in  an  interesting  account,  of  the  two  attacks  on 
Fort.  Fisher,  “were  made  of  heavy  timbers  covered  with  sand  twenty 
feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet  through  at  the  base.  In  place  of  em¬ 
brasures,  chambers  covered  with  bomb  proofs  were  built  for  the 
cannon,  of  which  there  were  169  heavy  guns  along  the  line.  One  of 
these  was  an  Armstrong  150-pound  rifled  gun  which  was  presented 
to  the  Confederacy  by  its  maker,  Sir  William  Armstrong,  of  England. 

It  was  this  stronghold  which  the  Union  determined  to  reduce.  On 
December  20th,  1864,  Admiral  Porter  in  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
General  Butler,  leading  8,000  soldiers,  made  the  first  attempt  to  take 
Fort  Fisher.  The  expedition  was  a  total  failure.  As  Admiral  Porter 
and  some  of  the  army  officers  were  of  the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  its 
apparent  impregnability,  it  was  possible  to  capture  the  fortress. 
General  Grant  accordingly  ordered  a  second  attack  to  be  made.  Again 
he  placed  Admiral  Porter  in  command  of  the  Naval  forces,  which 
consisted  of  60  men-of-war  and  gun  boats,  but  in  place  of  General 
Butler,  General  Alfred  H.  Terry  led  the  troops. 

In  Dr.  Weld’s  army  diary  and  letters  ice  read  his  vivid  account  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  this  second  expedition  encountered,  and  the 
success  it  achieved. 

ARMY  DIARY  KEPT  BY 
SURGEON  FRANCIS  MINOT  WELD 
DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
FROM  JAN.  1  TO  JULY  21,  1805 

January  1. — At  camp  25th  A.  C.  near  Fort  Harrison,  Va.  Just 
moved  out  of  quarters  of  4th  which  we  occupied  during  their  absence 
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cm  Butler’s  expedition.*  Snow  on  ground,  very  cold.  In  tents.  Dined  & 
slept  with  Col.  Hutchings  at  Corps.  Hdqrs. 

January  2. — Building  a  house.  Very  cold.  Dined  &  slept  wdth  Col. 
II.  Was  yesterday  introduced  to  Med.  Dir.  Conone  who  asked  me  if 
I  would  like  to  assist  him  at  Corp.  Hdqrs.  I  thought  I  should. 

January  3. — Received  orders  to  march  at  11,  in  light  marching 
order.  Started  at  1  P.  M.  To  Bermuda  Hundred.  Sent  back  our  horses, 
no  shelter  tents,  slept  in  the  snow. 

January  Staid  in  bivouac  all  day.  Cold.  Lay  down  in  snow 
again  at  night.  At  2  A.  M.  marched  to  landing.  Gen.  Blackman  & 
five  companies  &  myself  went  aboard  the  Eliza  Ilancox.  The  rest  of 
the  regiment  on  another  steamer  the  Montauk  sister  to  Idaho. 

January  5. — Went  down  James  River  12  miles,  then  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Idaho — a  fine  new  propeller  525  tons.  Reached  Fortress 
Monroe  at  11  A.  M.  Officers  of  boat  pleasant.  We  are  to  board  at 
$2.50  per  diem.  Have  but  75  cts.  Never  mind.  Eat  first,  pay,  when  I 
can.  This  morning  passed  wreck  of  Congress  &  Florida  near  Newport 
News.  Passed  Jamestown  on  N.  bank — a  few  shanties  there,  two  or 
three.  A  low  swampy  tract,  apparently  with  few  attractions  for 
settlers. 

January  7. — Arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  at  11  A.  M.  Rest  of  day  lay 
quiet  off  Fortress  Monroe.  Rip-raps  &  Point  Sewall  in  sight.  Cannot 
get  ashore.  At  5  A.  M.,  on  the  0th  steamed  out  past  Cape  Henry.  Gale 
came  up,  all  sick  but  me.  I  felt  rather  squeamish,  but  didn’t  lose  a 
meal.  Omitted  smoking  temporarily.  Opened  order  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
“Rendezvous  10  miles  off  Beaufort,  N.  C.” 

•I 

January  8. — Passed  Cape  Hatteras  at  noon.  Sea  very  rough.  Lay 
to  for  24  hours.  Read  “Monroe  Edwards”.  Men  very  sea  sick.  Ross  & 
Manly  on  their  backs.  Carter  is  with  Dr.  N.  on  the  Montauk,  Alfred 
is  behind  with  the  horses.  Tom  Leslie  at  home  on  15  days’  furlough. 

*  Probably  the  expedition  which  Gen.  Butler  commanded  in  first  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher. 
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January  9. — Came  to  rendezvous  at  11  A.  M.  A  few  transports  in 
sight.  Inside  the  harbor  can  be  seen  the  numberless  masts  of  the  naval 
fleet.  A  heavy  gale  is  coming  up. 

January  10. — Went  inside  early  in  morning  on  account  of  weather. 
Passed  Wabash,  Colorado,  Minnesota  &  many  others,  also  2  or  3 
monitors.  Went  up  to  wharf  and  coaled.  Went  aboard  the  McClellan 
flagship  with  General  Blackman.  Was  introduced  to  General  Terry, 
an  ideal  Yankee,  long  and  lean  6  ft.  3  or  4  inches.  We  coaled  off  More- 
head  City  Wharf. 

January  11. — Took  some  sick  ashore,  3  men  up  to  hospital.  Met  my 
classmate  Nelson,  a  Government  draughtsman  at  Newbern,  also 
Everett,  2nd  Lieut,  in  the  2nd  Mass.  H.  A.  and  ordinance  office.  Has 
his  wife  at  Beaufort  and  goes  over  every  night.  Lost  Ross  and  had  to 
come  off  without  him.  Got  aboard  just  as  the  Idaho  was  getting 
under  weigh.  Went  outside  of  harbor. 

January  12. — Got  started  for  Fort  Fisher,  the  Navy  in  three  lines  of 
battle  transports  following.  Day  bright,  sea  smooth.  Splendid  sight. 
Steamed  down  the  coast  all  day  and  lay  to  in  evening  for  some  five 
miles  above  Fort  Fisher.  Everything  is  propitious. 

January  13. — Commenced  landing  4  miles  above  Fort  Fisher  about 
8  A.  M.  Sea  smooth  but  quite  a  surf.  Sea  covered  with  hundreds  of 

t 

boats  all  pulling  for  shore.  A  line  of  gun-boats  headed  by  Brooklyn 
have  shelled  the  beach.  By  3  P.  M.,  about  all  ashore.  Several  boats 
upset.  No  one  drowned.  Got  wet  to  knees  landing.  Marched  down 
beach  at  4  P.  M.  Turned  off  to  right  at  two  miles  from  Fort.  Crossed 
the  peninsula  to  river  thro’  an  awful  swamp  in  dark.  At  10  P.  M. 
reached  river.  Threw  up  breastworks  facing  Wilmington  against  Bragg 
forces.  Navy  shelled  Fort  Fisher  all  day,  also  on  14th.  We  lay  quiet 
strengthening  breastworks.  Force  10,000.  4,000  black,  rest  white. 

January  15. — At  3  P.M.  Ames’  Div.  advanced  in  3  lines  of  battle. 
Saw  the  flag  raised  on  first  traverse  of  fort,  then  over  3  others.  Firing 
tremendous.  At  dark  we  were  ordered  down.  We  lay  at  gate  of  fort 
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on  ground.  Lost  G  men,  then  sent  out  of  range,  no  room  for  us.  At  9^ 
the  last  rebs  ran.  The  27th  and  a  white  brigade  pursued  them  down 
the  beach  to  Battery  Buchanan.  It  was  now  bright  moonlight.  General 
Whiting  &  670  men  &  the  fort  surrendered  to  Adj.  Jones*  of  this  regi¬ 
ment.  On  lGth  lay  quiet  picking  up  relics,  etc.  Wrote  to  Saidy.  Naval 
officers  came  ashore  and  visited  the  fort.  Froze  to  an  amputating  case. 

January  17. — My  twenty-fifth  birthday.  Last  one  I  entered  Tybee 
&  visited  Ned  Sherwin  in  Dai  Clung.  Wrote  to  Saidy  &  Aunt  Margie. 
Mrs.  Erale’s  cousin,  Houghton,  came  ashore  from  Maratanza.  Also 
officers  from  Kansas ,  among  them  Potts,  the  old  chief  of  the  Montauk. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Fort  Buchanan ,  N.  C.,  January  17th ,  1865. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — I  tried  to  write  you  yesterday,  but 
was  so  busy  that  I  could  not.  I  am  twenty-five  years  old  to-day,  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Day  before  yesterday  I  stood  a  good 
chance  of  not  completing  the  period. 

Everything  here  is  glorious,  except  the  unfortunate  explosion  in 
Fort  Fisher  after  we  had  captured  it.  That  w’as  the  result  of  a  careless 
hound’s  carrying  a  lighted  candle  into  a  magazine,  I  believe,  and  the 
loss  is  estimated  at  three  hundred — may  turn  out  less. 

We  had  a  storm  after  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  of  course,  and  some 
were  driven  back,  some  delayed,  and  everything  was  put  back  a  couple 
of  days.  We  wrere  one  day  lying  head  to  the  gale  for  twenty-four  hours, 
steaming  but  making  no  headway.  We  left  Beaufort,  where  we  ren¬ 
dezvoused,  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  and  anchored  off  Fort  Fisher 
at  night.  Next  morning  the  gunboats  shelled  the  beach  vigorously, 
and  the  rebs  spiked  the  only  gun  they  had,  and  left  it.  We  then  landed 
in  navy-boats,  four  miles  above  Fisher,  the  surf  running  pretty  high, 
and  almost  everyone  got  a  ducking.  I  only  got  in  up  to  my  knees,  but 
poor  Dr.  Niedermeyer  got  wet  to  his  shoulders.  Several  came  near 
getting  drowned,  but  I  believe  no  one  was  lost.  After  we  had  collected 
and  formed,  the  colored  division  took  the  lead,  our  brigade  in  advance, 
and  marched  down  the  beach  towards  the  Fort,  which  the  navy  was 
*  In  charge  of  skirmish  line. 
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shelling  vigorously.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  charge  right  up, 
and  I  acknowledge  I  felt  pretty  ticklish,  but  at  two  miles  distance,  we 
filed  right  into  the  woods,  and  marched  right  across  the  peninsula. 
It  was  dark  by  this  time,  and  the  march  was  through  a  swamp,  called 
“impassable”  by  the  New  York  News.  It  was  well  nigh  so,  and  we 
floundered  and  stumbled  along,  covered  with  mud.  We  came  out  on 
the  river  by  about  nine  o’clock,  and  immediately  threw  up  such  breast¬ 
works  as  we  could,  without  shovel  or  spades.  This  was  to  protect  us 
against  Bragg,  who  was  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  Wilmington,  and  from 
whom  an  attack  was  momentarily  expected.  His  pickets  wTere  right 
in  front  of  us.  As  soon  as  we  got  a  decent  protection,  which  was  at 
twelve  o’clock,  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  half  a  mile,  and  throw  up 
some  more,  and  that  took  us  till  morning.  Then  we  had  two  pretty 
good  lines.  All  that  day  wre  lay  quiet,  the  navy  still  shelling  the  fort, 
and  our  troops  continuing  to  land.  At  noon  of  the  fifteenth,  I  went 
down  the  beach,  and  saw  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher.  Let  me  give 
you  a  rough  idea  of  the  position. 
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The  naval  brigade  charged  down  the  sea-beach,  and  the  troops 
down  the  river-bank.  The  former*  were  repulsed,  as  that  side  was 
stronger,  and  they  (the  sailors  and  marines)  had  no  muskets,  but 
were  armed  with  cutlasses  and  carbines.  Our  troops  moved  in  three 
lines  of  battle  at  double-quick,  and  this  fort  and  the  mound  battery 
raked  them  with  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  canister.  The  attack  was 
about  three  o’clock,  and  by  five,  "we  had  about  half  the  fort.  Then  a 
musketry  fight  was  carried  on,  we  gradually  gaining  till  a  quarter 
before  ten,  when  they  evacuated  the  last  merlon, |  and  retreated  to 
the  mound  and  this  place.  At  four  o’clock  our  regiment  was  ordered 
down.  As  I  had  already  been  down  there,  the  Colonel  asked  me  to 
show  the  way,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  underbrush  and  brushes 
which  made  the  way  uncertain.  I  thus  had  the  honor  of  leading  the 
regiment  right  into  the  fort.  By  the  time  we  got  there,  it  was  dark, 
and  the  mound  etc.,  had  stopped  raking  the  line  of  advance,  as  they 
could  no  longer  see  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  fort,  and  might  hit  their 
own  men.  I  was  thankful  enough,  I  assure  you.  The  musketry  was 
pretty  heavy,  but  when  we  reported  to  Gen.  Ames,  he  said  there  was 
no  room  for  us  to  act  to  advantage  in  the  fort,  and  so  we  were  ordered 
to  lie  down  on  the  causeway  in  front  of  the  gate.  This  we  did  with 
great  readiness,  together  with  the  white  regiment.  Here  we  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  shells  of  the  navy,  which  exploded  about  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  above  us.  The  whites  alongside  lost  more  than  we 
did  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  About  nine  o’clock  we 
received  orders  to  fall  back  out  of  range  and  await  further  orders.  We 
did  so,  and  at  quarter  before  ten,  a  cheering  proclaimed  that  the  fort 
had  surrendered.  We  were  then  sent  back,  went  thro  Fort  Fisher,  and 
went  down  the  beach  towards  the  other  forts.  We  found  the  Mound 
evacuated,  and  went  on  in  two  lines  of  battle,  the  first  a  white  brigade, 
the  second  was  our  regiment.  The  first  line  deployed  to  the  right  of 
the  fort,  and  we  to  the  left,  and  while  the  first  was  forming  for  the 
final  charge,  our  skirmish  rushed  forward  and  captured  the  fort,  Maj. 

*  The  two  thousand  sailors  and  marines  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

f  There  were  nine  merlons,  or  huge  traverses  of  sand  running  back  for  about  30  feet 
between  the  chambers  of  the  guns.  In  these  traverses  the  rebels  fought  like  demons. 
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Gen.  Whiting  and  three  hundred  prisoners,  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
long  suspense  was  over,  for  we  were  momentarily  expecting  the  guns 
to  open  on  us  all  the  way  down.  It  was  now  bright  moonlight,  and  the 
scene  was  really  an  exciting  one.  Gen.  Whiting,  (the  Horton’s  cousin), 
was  severely  wounded.  In  the  morning  we  found  two  rebel  surgeons 
in  a  bomb-proof,  with  some  wounded,  wdiom  I  had  to  get  off  to  Hos¬ 
pital.  I  was  very  busy  all  day,  and  wrote  to  Saidy  at  night,  and  tried 
to  write  to  you,  but  I  was  so  used  up  I  had  to  go  to  sleep.  Our  whole 
loss  was,  in  round  numbers,  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  in  the 
navy,  ditto  in  the  army,  in  the  assault,  and  three  hundred  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  I  believe  the  total  is  more  likely  to  fall  below  this  than  to 
exceed  it.  The  rebels  lost  about  seven  hundred  killed  and  wounded  and 
thirteen  hundred  prisoners.  These  numbers  are  approximate  only, 
but  nearly  correct.  The  whole  garrison  was  about  two  thousand. 

Please  direct  as  before,  “27th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  3rd  Div.,  25th  A.  C.” 
Our  division  has  been  changed  owing  to  our  movements,  we  have  had 
no  mail  for  two  weeks.  Hope  to  get  one  soon.  Do  not  send  me  any  more 
money  till  I  write  again.  I  suppose  some  is  on  the  way. 

“When  one  of  the  magazines  of  Fort  Fisher  exploded  the  next  day,’’ 
said  Adj.  Jones,  in  a  letter  written  home  at  that  time,  “Surgeon  Weld, 
who  was  standing  near  by,  had  a  narrow  escape.”  Later,  while  recou- 
noitcring  alone  outside  the  Fort,  Dr.  Weld  came  suddenly  upon  four 
armed  Confederates.  Seeing  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  in 
hesitation,  he  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  them  shouting,  “Sur¬ 
render!”  The  rebels  immediately  threw  down  their  arms,  evidently 
thinking  that  he  had  a  regiment  at  his  back,  and  they  allowed  him  to 
march  them,  single-handed,  into  the  Union  ranks. 

The  success  of  the  second  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher  caused  great 
rejoicing  in  the  Union  ranks  and  Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  ordered  a 
salute  of  100  guns  to  be  fired  by  each  army  in  honor  of  their  great 
triumph,  which  was  accordingly  done  at  noon  on  January  17,  18G5. 
The  Corps  Commanders  were  requested  to  endeavor  to  let  the  enemy 
know  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  by  assault,  and  the  Union  outposts  were 
told  to  call  across  the  news  to  the  Confederate  sentinels. 
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January  IS. — All  quiet.  Resting  after  our  exertions. 

January  19. — Left  Battery  Buchanan  at  8  A.  M.  Marched  back  to 
“North  Line”  of  defences.  Yesterday  I  went  all  over  Fort  Fisher.  Got 
relics. 

January  20. — Raining  no  shelter.  Existed — no  more. 

January  21 — Rainy — cold — continued  to  exist. 

January  22. — Rather  pleasant,  still  not  adapted  for  living  out  of 
doors.  Rebel  hard-tack.  Liverpool  bread  made  with  ground  bone  and 
full  of  worms — fills  up  however. 

January  23. — Cold,  stormy. 

January  21+. — Like  23. 

“After  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,”  says  Lieut.  Jones  in  an  article 
published  in  the  National  Tribune,  Washington,  about  1897,  “our 
Division  was  stretched  from  ocean  to  river  behind  earth  works  facing 
toward  Wilmington.  The  ‘Johnnies’  in  our  immediate  front  were 
active  and  vigilant.  In  fact,  we  lost  all  respect  for  them.  They  seemed 
to  take  no  rest,  and  were  intent  upon  making  life  miserable.  Fort 
Anderson  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  became  especially  ob¬ 
noxious  to  us.  One  day  while  a  lot  of  us — officers  and  men — were  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  our  guns,  Fort  Anderson  opened  up 
with  its  big  guns.  One  shell  struck  the  ground  immediately  in  front 
of  a  row  of  men  burying  itself  and  exploding  directly  under  them. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  none  of  them  were  seriously  injured  although 
lifted  several  feet  into  the  air.” 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

North  Line  of  Defences,  near  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,Jan.  24-th,  1865. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — It  is  now  just  three  weeks  since  we 
left  the  lines  before  Richmond.  In  twelve  days  Fort  Fisher  was  taken, 
— pretty  good  time,  an  exploit  which  will  put  Porter  up  a  good  deal, 
and  raise  Terry  to  eminence  at  once,  from  being  almost  unknown  out¬ 
side  of  the  army. 
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Letter  written  by  Dr.  Weld  on  blank  page  of  Confederate  letter ,  18G5 


IN  THE  ARMY 


Our  horses  and  tents,  valises,  etc.,  have  been  sent  for,  as  well  as  re¬ 
inforcements,  and  not  till  they  arrive  shall  we  move.  Then  I  doubt 
not  we  shall  advance  on  Wilmington,  which  will  certainly  fall,  and 
thence  all  anticipate  a  march  through  N.  C.,  towards  Richmond,  in 
conjunction  with  Sherman.  I  think  the  latter  may  have  already  taken 
Charleston,  or  is  besieging  it,  at  any  rate.  From  two  to  four  weeks 
may  elapse  before  we  go  on.  Our  present  force  here  is  only  eight  thou¬ 
sand  effective  men,  and  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  advance  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  gunboats. 

On  examining  Fort  F.,  it  seems  a  perfect  miracle  that  it  was  taken 
with  so  little  loss.  The  garrison  is  now  found  to  have  been  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  and  it  was  taken  by  less  than  five  thousand.  One  man 
with  such  advantages  of  position  is  worth  twenty  assailants,  and, 
without  the  help  of  the  navy,  fifty  thousand  men  could  scarcely  have 
taken  it  by  assault.  In  front  of  the  fort  were  numerous  torpedoes, 
divided  into  three  groups.  One  group,  the  sailors,  charged  over  on  the 
sea-beach.  Another,  the  land-forces  advanced  over,  on  the  river-side. 
A  third  was  in  front  of  the  middle,  between  the  two  others.  Each  was 
attached  to  a  galvanic  battery  in  the  fort.  The  wires  to  the  first  two 
were  broken  by  the  bombardment,  the  wires  to  the  other  were  entire. 
They  would  have  annihilated  our  assaulting  columns,  had  they  re¬ 
mained  in  order.  Is  that  not  providential? 

On  the  19th  inst.,  we  were  relieved  at  Battery  Buchanan,  and 
ordered  up  here  to  our  old  place  at  the  breast-works  fronting  Hoke’s 
Division.  They  are  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Fisher  and  run  directly 
across  the  peninsula. 

I  sent  you  yesterday  a  box  containing  some  curiosities,  bits  of  shell, 
etc.  The  red  bunting  is  a  piece  of  the  flag  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  white 
comes  from  a  flag  in  this  fort.  Preserve  them  carefully.  Please  pay  the 
express  from  my  money  in  your  hands.  What  is  left  after  all  I  have 
written  you  about,  please  send  me  in  sums  of  ten  dollars  a  letter. 
Direct  “27tli  U.  S.  C.  T.,  3rd  Division,  25th  A.  C.,  via  Washington.” 
I  inclose  a  slip  recapitulating  what  I  have  directed  about  the  money. 
IIow  I  long  to  hear  from  you.  It  is  over  three  weeks  since  we  have  had 
a  mail.  Excuse  appearances,  as  I  have  no  advantages  for  writing. 
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There  is  no  prospect  of  getting  a  leave  of  absence.  The  rebels  have 
destroyed  Fort  Caswell  and  the  magazines,  etc.,  were  exploding  all 
night.  We  may  move  on  to  Wilmington,  as  they  have  sent  for  more 
troops,  I  think  we  shall.  No  more  blockade  running  will  be  done  at 
this  little  place. 

No  entries  January  25,  26  and  27. 

January  2S. — Fort  Fisher  had  17  traverses  on  the  land  side,  many 
with  bomb  proofs  under  them  and  some  dozen  guns  in  detached  bat¬ 
teries  on  the  sea-side.  After  the  explosion,  there  were  200  or  300 
mangled  bodies  to  be  seen,  mostly  rebels  who  were  dead  or  wounded 
before  the  explosion.  Our  own  loss  was  about  125  by  the  explosion, 
principally  from  the  169th  N.  Y.  The  rebel  garrison  wras  2500.  150 
were  killed,  400  wounded,  rest  taken  prisoners. 

No  entry  January  30. 

January  31. — The  month  since  the  19th  has  been  mostly  cold  and 
rainy,  occasionally  a  slight  freeze,  no  snow.  Have  had  no  shelter  ex¬ 
cept  half  a  dozen  boards.  No  mail,  no  baggage.  Too  cold  to  work  out 
of  doors.  Hence  lousy  and  dirty.  Have  “seen  happier  days.”  Visited 
Ft.  Fisher  several  times.  Saw  “Aunt  Strong  gun”,  mahogany  carriage, 
slides  common.  It  is  rifled — 150  pounder,  marked  “Sir  W.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  &  Co.,  New  Castle-upon-Tyne  No.  19.”  Also  a  “pepper-box” 
gun,  throwing  122  bullets  at  a  pop,  besides  Whiteworth’s,  Blakely’s, 
Brookes,  etc.  There  were  some  25  guns  dismounted  or  disabled. 

February  1. — Weather  unpleasant,  no  mail. 

February  2. — Have  been  acquainted  with  officers  of  Battery  E  Srd 
— U.  S.  Artillery,  pleasant  men.  Lieut.  Smith  used  to  be  in  Holbrooks 
store,  Summer  St.  Lieut.  Blatchford  has  been  much  in  Boston  & 
towns  near  by. 

No  entries  February  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

February  7. — Attended  child,  cold,  a  slight  fever — at  house  within 
picket  line.  31  people,  all  women  and  children,  except  one  old  man,  in 
a  little  house  "with  3  small  rooms. 

No  entries  February  S  and  9. 
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February  10. — Attended  girl  of  15  at  same  house  with  Pneumonia. 
Dovers  powder  and  cold  wet  cloths  to  chest. 

February  11. — Moved  up  the  river  2  miles.  2nd  brigade  made  a  very 
handsome  charge  and  drove  rebs  out  of  entrenched  picket  line.  Our 
loss  was  about  60  killed  and  wounded,  firing  was  very  lively.  Fort 
Anderson  enfiladed  our  line  towards  night,  firing  a  few  shells  and 
wounding  five  or  six  men. 

February  12. — Threw  up  works.  Enemy’s  line  very  strong  in  front. 
First  letter  from  Aunt  Margie  since  January  2.  Contained  ten  dollars. 

No  entries  February  13  and  14- 

February  15. — Letter  from  Tom  Sherwin,  encouraging  account  of 
matters  in  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  where  he  went  to  attend  to  my  business. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

Near  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,  Fcb'y  15th,  ’ 65 . 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Much  to  my  delight,  a  mail  has  at  last 
arrived,  bringing  yours  of  the  29th  Jan.  and  5th  inst.,  the  latter  in¬ 
closing  ten  dollars,  very  welcome.  We  have  not  been  paid  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  every  one  is  very  hard  up.  We  are  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer 
Wilmington  than  the  last  time  I  wrote.  On  the  11th,  we  made  an  ad¬ 
vance,  drove  the  rebels  back  with  some  heavy  skirmishing  to  their 
entrenched  picket-line.  The  2d  Brigade  of  our  Division'  (all  darkies) 
then  made  a  very  pretty  charge,  and  carried  the  line,  taking  a  number 
of  prisoners.  Our  whole  loss  was  about  one  hundred.  My  regiment  lost 
but  six.  I  was  with  it,  of  course,  (as  Dr.  Niedermeyer  is  ordered  to 
Hospital  on  account  of  an  old  wound  in  his  knee,  which  gives  con¬ 
siderable  trouble)  and  they  were  cool  and  steady.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  charge  the  main  line,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  so  heavy,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  bloody  affair,  so  we  held  right  up  to  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  it,  and  Schofield  is  expected  to  flank  them  from  Mason- 
boro  Inlet,  a  few  miles  up  the  coast.  It  is  hoped  that  he  may  come  in 
behind,  and  catch  a  good  crowd  of  them.  Schofield  has,  it  is  supposed, 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  his  corps  here.  I  feel  sure  we  shall  get  Wil¬ 
mington  SOOn.  r ,nQ| 
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I  feel  anxious  about  Ned  Sherwin,  but  think  the  paper  account  is 
very  favorable.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  of  Uncle  Dr.’s  improvement, 
and  must  write  him  on  thick  paper  as  1  have  no  other.  I  wish  I  could 
keep  a  journal,  and  if  I  had  a  little  pocket  note-book  might  make 
some  headway,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  in  the  field.  Steve  goes 
back  to  Annapolis  to-day,  you  say.  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  leave  the 
service,  for  he  has  done  enough,  risked  enough  and  suffered  enough  to 
earn  a  right  to  a  safe  and  comfortable  home. 

How  hard  it  was  for  the  poor  sufferers  at  Papanti’s,  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat,  absolutely,  but  tea,  chocolate,  and  cake.  Let  me  see,  wdien 
have  I  had  any  cake,  or  chocolate,  or  soft  bread? 

I  am  glad  Aunt  Anna  is  so  gay,  and  that  Lucy  has  such  parties.  She 
enjoys  them  more  novr  than  she  ever  will  in  a  few  years  later. 

Gen.  Schofield  captured  Fort  Anderson  on  the  night  of  the  I8lh, 
which  made  the  rebel  line  of  the  Union  side  untenable.  Pickets  coming 
in  on  the  19th  reported  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  that  front,  upon 
which  information  the  Union  columns  were  soon  in  pursuit. 

“During  the  afternoon,”  says  Adj.  Jones,  “our  advance  came  up 
with  their  rear  guard,  skirmishing  was  at  once  in  order  and  kept  up 
until  night.  In  the  morning  we  found  the  ‘Johnnies’  had  again  left  us 
without  saying  good-bye.  Again  we  pushed  on  and  came  up  with  them 
when  a  lively  and  vigorous  skirmish  took  place,  artillery  being  used 
on  both  sides.  The  1st,  5th  and  27th  Colored  were  sufferers,  losing 
about  50  men.  The  rebels  held  their  ground  but  only  to  leave  during 
the  night  of  the  21st.” 

No  entries  February  1G,  17,  18, 19,  SO  and  21. 

February  22. — Enemy’s  line  is  evacuated  in  front  and  at  9  A.  M. 
we  advanced, — passed  through  Wilmington  at  noon,  first  Abbot’s 
brigade  then  Myrick’s  battery,  then  our  division.  Blacks  were  wild 
with  delight.  Saw  a  few  Union  flags.  Darkies  gave  us  water,  bread, 
ham,  tobacco,  etc.  They  cried  and  sung  and  prayed,  shouted,  “Glory 
to  God!  Thank  God!  You  are  our  deliverers,”  etc.  One  old  woman  gave 
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me  a  drink  saying,  “Drink  master,  Glory  to  God,  D — m  the  rebels.” 
I  answered,  “You  will  never  have  any  more  masters.” 

We  marched  right  thro’  the  town  and  pursued  the  rebs  to  North- 
East  Station  on  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railway — trying  to 
save  the  railroad  bridge,  we  had  a  heavy  skirmish  at  the  river,  and  the 
bridge  was  burned.  We  secured  their  pontoon,  however.  They  cut  it 
on  this  side,  and  it  swung  across.  Next  day  we  went  over  and  got  it. 

The  Union  men  were  ragged,  some  of  them  shoeless,  and  they  had 
been  living  on  parched  corn  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

No  entries  February  23  arid  2Jf. 

February  25. — The  paroled  prisoners  are  coming  in  bare-footed, 
emaciated,  dirty,  lousy,  sick,  worse  than  I  ever  imagined.  Their 
rations  for  3  months,  seldom  varied,  has  been  a  pint  of  cornmeal  a 
day,  no  meat,  no  coffee,  nothing  else. 

No  entry  February  26. 

February  27. — The  first  letter  from  Saidy  since  January  2.  Glad 
enough  to  get  it.  Lieut.  Col.  Donnellon  came  up  with  [illegible] 
regiment. 

February  2S. — Old  mail  came.  Had  about  fifteen  letters  and  many 
papers,  also  a  beautiful,  smoking  cap  from  Said}7.  Col.  Donnellon  paid 
me  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  horse  I  sold  him  last  September. 
Paid  various  debts  and  sent  some  money  to  Dr.  Niedermeyer. 

No  entries  March  1,  2,  3 ,  J,  5  and  6. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

North  East  Station ,  N.  C.,  March  6th,  '65. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — Here  we  still  are,  and  our  tents  and 
baggage  arrived  four  days  ago,  also  not  our  horses,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
But  we  have  had  a  good  rest,  and  all  hands  have  been  very  busy 
doing  up  back  work,  reports,  muster-rolls,  etc.  I  have  examined  a  lot  of 
men  for  discharge,  sent  some  to  hospital,  etc.  Our  back  mail  is  also  at 
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hand,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  it.  I  received  a  letter  from  Saidy 
on  the  28th  ult.,  the  first  in  eight  weeks,  and  since  then  have  got  all 
the  prior  ones.  She  sent  me  a  very  pretty  smoking-cap  for  a  birthday 
present.  Please  continue  sending  the  papers.  I  get  them  frequently, 
and  think  they  all  come  straight. 

I  heard  very  little  discussion  among  the  soldiers  about  the  Savannah 
supplies.  They  did  not  seem  to  care  much  about  it. 

Your  suggestion  that  I  should  “run  down  to  Beaufort,  and  see 
about  my  place’’  is  quite  pleasant.  Unfortunately  I  could  as  soon  get 
permission  to  go  to  Boston  as  to  Beaufort.  I  have  not  even  been  to 
Wilmington  since  we  have  been  here.  Army  officers  don’t  run  just 
where  they  please,  but  where  their  betters  order  them.  Please  excuse 
this  hasty  scrawl. 

No  entries  March  7,  8  and  9. 

March  10 .- — Sent  up  an  application  for  24  hours’  leave  to  visit  Wil¬ 
mington. 

March  11. — Permission  not  arrived,  so  rode  up  to  Headquarters  and 
got  it.  Rode  to  town  with  Lieutenant  Blatchford,  3rd  U.  S.  A.  and  the 
Quartermaster  and  Adjutant.  Went  to  Tucker’s  Hospital  with  Ad¬ 
jutant  and  Lieutenant  Howard.  Had  a  gay  time.  Met  Edward  Kidder 
and  sister  trying  to  get  a  man  released  from  Dr.  Nicdermeyer.  Settled 
it.  Took  tea  and  spent  the  night  with  Ividders. 

March  12. — Went  to  church  with  Kidders  in  Presbyterian  church. 
An  army  chaplain  preached,  a  few  ladies  present.  Miss  Kidder  would 
not  go.  She  is  Secesh.  All  the  rest  of  family,  Union.  Pretty  intelligent, 
plays  and  sings  well.  We  sang  a  few  hymns.  After  dinner  returned  to 
hospital,  and  came  out  home  at  7  P.  M. 

March  13. — Nothing  of  note.  Spent  part  of  evening  at  Myrick’s 
Battery — played  Euchre.  Sent  four  men  to  Hospital. 

March  lJf. — Spent  evening  playing  cribbage  at  1st  U.  S.  C.  T.  with 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Rich,  Major  Perkins  and  Dr.  Weist.  Stayed  till 
midnight.  Doctor  and  I  beat  them  badly.  Sent  nine  to  Hospital. 
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March  15. — We  received  orders  to  march  at  1  P.  M.  Did  not  go, 
however.  Shall  have  a  wagon  and  take  along  trunk  and  pannier.  Ex¬ 
pect  to  go  to  Goldsboro.  Wrote  to  Edward  Kidder  and  sent  him  a 
package  to  take  home  for  me. 

About  this  time  deserters  coming  into  the  Union  lines  reported  that 
the  rebels  had  one-third  of  their  men  on  picket  line  and,  if  stretched 
along  their  works,  other  two-thirds  would  be  6-8  feet  apart  on  the 
main  line. 

March  16 — Sent  off  35  men  to  Hospital,  not  sick  much,  but  dead 
beats,  by  order  “C.  J.  P.  Brig.  Gen.”  Examined  4  recruits  sent  by 
Jones  from  Washington.  Rejected  two.  Colonel  took  Caesar  and  I 
took  Christmas  Goss  for  a  servant.  Both  look  rather  promising. 

March  17. — March  15  miles  yesterday,  crossing  N.  E.  Branch  on  the 
rebel  pontoon  and  following  railroad.  Heavy  marching.  Struck  the 
old  clay  again.  Rained  like  guns  an  hour  before  coming  into  camp, 
which  we  did  at  9  P.  M.  Slightly  wet.  Colonel,  Adjutant  and  I  slept 
in  one  shelter  tent. 

In  describing  some  of  the  hardships  of  army  life,  Dr.  Weld  related 
the  following  incident:  He  and  another  officer  were  riding  along  to¬ 
gether.  The  rain  had  begun  and  dripped  from  the  visors  of  their  caps, 
pelted  down  upon  their  shoulders  and  ran  along  the  flanks  of  their 
horses.  A  gray,  lowering  sky  gave  little  hope  of  clearing;  the  heavy 
mud  clung  to  the  hoofs  of  the  animals,  which  plodded  along  steadily 
with  drooping  heads.  The  two  riders  gazed  about  them  at  the  dreary 
landscape  and  occasionally  exchanged  a  few  words.  Behind  them 
tramped  the  colored  troops  with  their  white  officers;  ahead  of  them 
marched  another  division  of  the  army.  Surgeon  Weld  fell  to  wonder¬ 
ing  when  the  next  halt  would  be  called.  With  the  exception  of  the 
possibility  of  a  dry  shelter,  there  was  not  much  to  look  forward  to  at 
that  evening’s  bivouac,  for  rations  had  been  scanty  of  late,  often  un¬ 
appetizing.  Suddenly  he  brought  his  horse  to  a  standstill  and  leaped 
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to  the  ground.  In  the  mud  by  the  side  of  the  road  he  had  seen  a  piece 
of  hard  tack.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  he  perceived 
that  the  other  officer  had  also  dismounted  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  Each  man  withdrew  a  step  or  two,  yet  with  his  eyes  fixed  long¬ 
ingly  upon  the  morsel  of  food.  “After  you,  sir,”  said  Surgeon  Weld 
with  a  smile,  touching  his  cap.  “No,  no,  it’s  yours,  Doc.”  laughed  the 
other.  After  an  earnest  but  good  natured  altercation,  they  finally 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  on,  each  officer  devouring  his  half  of 
the  soggy  hard  tack. 

March  18. — Marched  10  miles  yesterday,  9  today.  Delayed  by 
teams.  The  roads  today  were  splendid.  Horse  is  footsore,  so  I  walked 
half  of  yesterday  and  nearly  all  today.  Got  a  mule  last  night,  but 
Terry’s  provost-marshall  took  him  away.  Had  chicken  for  supper. 
Country  poor  and  thinly  settled.  A  house  every  two  miles  or  so. 

March  19. — Marched  20  miles  today.  Splendid  roads.  No  enemy. 
During  afternoon  heard  heavy  firing  in  front.  Passed  through 
Keenansville  (?)  a  “right  smart”  of  a  village,  perhaps  20  houses. 
People  Secesh.  Picked  up  several  mules.  Got  one  from  Dr.  Coudrcy 
(37th  U.  S.  C.  T.)  which  I  expect  to  keep.  Horse  better.  Rode  nearly 
all  day. 

March  20. — Were  rear-guard  of  the  army  to-day.  Very  tedious. 
Kept  marching  and  halting  all  day  and  night,  not  stopping  till  8  A.  M., 
next  day.  Horse  nearly  played  out.  Took  a  snack  with  Dr.  Dixon,  a 
true-blue  Union  man.  Ilis  cotton  gin-house  and  screw  were  burnt,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  by  an  ambulance  driver  before  we  came  up. 

March  21. — Passed  thro’  Mt.  Olive,  a  little  village  and  station  on 
the  R.  R., 'at  6  A.  M.  Marched  till  S  A.  M.  Then  rested  two  hours 
and  started  again  after  the  train.  Found  Blair’s  Corps  had  marched 
towards  Goldsboro.  Some  distant  cannonading  during  day.  ’Tis  said 
that  Slocum  (20th  Corps)  was  driven  back  on  the  19th,  but  reinforced 
afterwards  and  victorious.  Got  a  boy  called  Edward. 

March  22. — Our  brigade  is  left  to  guard  trains  of  whole  army.  We 
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are  four  or  five  miles  from  Mt.  Olive  on  the  Fayetteville  road.  Marched 
again  at  11  A.  M.,  after  the  trains.  Halted  every  mile  or  so,  all  day. 
At  night  the  regiment  was  divided,  and  I  lost  it  in  the  dark.  Got  clear 
to  the  right  of  the  army,  8  miles  out  of  the  way.  Lieutenant  Brown 
was  with  me  and  our  men,  camped  at  1  A.  M. 

March  23. — Reached  regiment  to-day.  Staid  in  camp  all  day.  Very 
dusty.  20th  Corps  came  by  including  2nd  and  33rd  Massachusetts. 
Saw  George  Thompson  and  Bill  Perkins.  Charley  Morse  was  wounded 
slightly  in  arm  two  days  ago. 

March  24 . — Quiet  all  day  in  camp  in  edge  of  woods  3^8  of  mile  from 
yesterday’s  camp.  Had  an  alarm  last  night.  Enemy  reported  crossing 
river  on  pontoon  two  miles  up.  Put  fires  out  and  stood  at  arms  for 
two  hours.  Turned  out  to  be  only  some  cavalry. 

March  25. — Started  for  Faison’s  Station  on  Wilmington  and  Man¬ 
chester  R.  R.,  at  7  A.  M.  Said  to  be  22  miles.  Reached  at  7  P.  M. 
Having  been  delayed  all  the  morning  by  train  passing  thro’  mud- 
holes.  Spent  two  hours  at  pretty  Quakeresses’,  three  of  them. 

March  26. — Camped  in  dusty,  windy  field  all  day.  At  night  moved 
into  a  beautiful  wood.  Wrote  to  Aunt  Margie.  Received  letter  from 
her  and  Miss  Garret  on  23rd.  Sent  two  men  to  Hospital. 
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March  27. — Wrote  to  Saidy.  Sent  one  man  to  Hospital.  Moved  into 
fine  place  for  camp  in  woods.  Have  orders  to  prepare  for  a  2  months 
active  field  campaign. 

March  28. — Built  a  log-house.  11  months  ago  to-day  since  I  left 
home  to  join  this  regiment. 

March  29. — 3  years  ago  to-day  I  left  home  first  to  enter  the  service. 
Offered  Dr.  Allen  of  the  5th  U.  S.  C.  T.  $50  for  his  horse.  He  did  not 
see  it.  Letter  from  Colbourn  announcing  $254.45  prize  money.  Also 
from  M.  M.  W.  and  S.  S.  W. 

March  30. — Rainy,  but  have  fine  log  house. 
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March  31. — All  quiet  waiting  for  clothes  to  arrive.  This  station  is 
on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  R.  26  miles  from  Goldsboro.  We 
occupy  the  left  of  the  grand  army.  Sherman  the  centre  at  Golds¬ 
boro  and  Schofield  the  right,  at  Kinston.  We  have  12,000,  Sherman 
60,000,  and  Schofield  20,000  to  25,000.  We  understand  that  we  merely 
halt  to  clothe  the  army,  and  renew  supplies  of  ammunition,  etc.  My 
colt  is  improving  fast  and  is  already  a  tolerable  saddle  horse. 

The  country  here  is  rather  desolate,  tho’  a  great  improvement  on 
the  pine  swamps  nearer  the  coast.  Corn  is  about  the  only  crop  as  the 
Confederate  States  Government  would  not  allow  any  cotton  planting 
this  last.  year.  Typho-malarial  fever  is  affecting  quite  a  number.  I  take 
a  Quinine  pill  daily.  Wilmington  is  very  sickly;  three  doctors  have 
died  there  since  we  left. 

April  1. — Dr.  A.  H.  Cowdry  of  the  37th  and  myself  go  to  ride  regu¬ 
larly  and  enjoy  it.  He  is  a  very  good  fellow  and  now  my  brigade  sur¬ 
geon.  I  was  brigade-surgeon  till  he  came,  but  he  ranks  me.  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  free  from  the  care  and  slight,  responsibility  attached  to  it. 

April  2. — Yesterday  I  vaccinated  some  five  or  six.  To-day  I  took  a 
long  ride  with  Lieutenant  Scott  of  the  3rd  U.  S.  Artillery.  Called  at 
several  houses  and  saw  sundry  fair  females.  Beautiful  day  and  very 
pleasant  ride. 

April  3. — Rode  round  with  Dr.  Cowdry  to-day.  Got  some  fresh 
medicines.  Expended  $9.50  in  clothing,  Eddie,  $5.50  for  Christmas. 
(The  colored  boy.) 

April  4- — Bought  a  pair  of  pants  for  Eddie,  $4.75.  Rode  over  to  the 
Hospital.  Several  officers  quite  sick  with  typho-malarial  fever.  We  are 
now  the  10th  A.  C.  A  division  from  19lli  Corps  is  first  Division. 
General  Ames  is  the  2nd  and  we  are  the  3rd.  Had  a  dispute  to-day. 
Refused  to  obey  an  order  from  Surgeon  L.  Barnes  6th  U.  S.  C.  T., 
whom  Paine  has  put  on  his  staff  to  act  as  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the 
Division.  Dr.  B.,  is  my  junior,  and  I  contended  that  he  must  issue 
orders:  “the  commanding  General  directs,”  and  not  in  his  own  name. 
P.  (Brig.  G.  C.  J.  Paine)  sent  for  me  and  tried  to  bluff  me  out  of  it, 
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but  I  held  on.  He  got  very  angry,  and  said  finally,  “You  may  go  to 
your  quarters  sir!”  in  what  was  intended  for  an  imposing  and  terrify¬ 
ing  manner. 

April  5. — Last  night  I  had  a  chill  and  high  fever  which  lasted  thro’ 
the  day.  R.  Quinn.  Sulp.  gr.  xtd.  An  order  came  this  morning  relieving 
me  temporarily  from  duty  “for  refusal  to  attend  to  part  of  my  duties 
as  Surgeon  of  a  Regiment.”  Assistant  Surgeon  Hardy,  87th  U.  S.  C.T. 
takes  charge. 

April  6. — Rather  better  to-day.  Took  a  cup  of  soup  and  one  of 
coffee  during  day.  Quin.  Sulph.  continued.  Dr.  Hardy  held  sick-call, 
etc.  Feel  very  little  anxiety  as  I  am  sure  I  am  right.  C.  J.  P.  is  a  tyrant, 
but  has  no  hold  on  me  this  time.  Heard  that  Richmond  was  taken. 
Myrick’s  Battery  fired  national  salute.  Great  cheering  all  along 
the  lines. 

April  7. — Better  to-day.  Quin.  Sulph.  continued.  Nothing  heard 
from  Paine.  Two  years  ago  to-day  Dupont  attacked  the  Forts  at 
Charleston  with  the  New  Ironsides,  7  monitors  and  the  Keokuk  and  I 
was  in  the  Nantucket. 

April  S. — Better.  Quin.  Sulph.  15  gr.  Still  relieved  from  duty. 

Sunday,  April  9. — Gave  Christmas  leave  to  go  to  Wilmington. 
Hope  he  won’t  come  back.  Received  an  order  releasing  me  from  arrest. 
Have  never  been  in  arrest.  Am  very  much  better,  but  have  consider¬ 
able  pain  in  head  and  limbs.  Rode  for  the  first  time  since  the  5th.  Sent 
six  to  Hospital.  Expect  to  march  in  morning. 

April  10. — Marched  at  7  A.  M.  Cloudy,  cool,  roads  hard,  splendid 
day  for  marching.  Gen.  Blackman  rejoined  regiment  to-day,  having 
had  six  weeks’  leave  of  absence.  He  is  to  have  a  brigade  somewhere 
in  the  10th  A.  C.  Marched  1G  miles,  stopping  at.  4  P.  M.  at 
Quin.  Sulph.  gr.  xv. 

April  11. — Started  at  0  A.  M.,  following  train,  our  brigade  being 
rear-guard.  Roads  dreadful.  Did  not  get  into  camp  till  3.30  A.  M. 
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Marched  10  miles.  Camped  3  miles  west  of  Bentonville.  Passed  thro’ 
field  of  the  fight  of  14th  Corps,  some  days  since.  The  trees  were  well 
cut  up  with  shot  and  shell.  Slight  chill  at  evening.  Quin.  Sulph. 

April  12. — Henry  Moore,  Co.  G,  accidentally  wounded.  Anni¬ 
versary  of  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  1861.  Marched  20  miles 
to  ....  At  noon  received  Gen.  Sherman’s  dispatch  “Sur¬ 
render  of  Gen.  Lee’s  army  April  9th  near  Appomattox  Court  House. 
Glory  to  God  and  our  country  and  all  honor  to  our  brave  companions 
in  arms,  towards  whom  we  are  marching.  A  little  more  labor,  a  little 
more  labor  on  our  part  and  the  great  race  is  won  and  our  government 
stands  regenerated  after  its  four  long  years  of  bloody  war.”  W.  T. 
Sherman,  Maj.  Gen. 

April  13. — Had  advance  to-day.  Marched  (omitted)  miles.  Camped 
in  a  field.  The  country  is  now  much  more  broken.  Saw  some  good  old 
rocks  to-day.  Appear  at  last  to  have  left  the  miserable  swamp  country. 
Our  camp  was  about  fourteen  miles  from  Raleigh.  Hear  that  Kil¬ 
patrick  entered  R - yesterday.  Quin.  Sulph.  gr.  xv.  Headache  at 

night. 

April  11}. — Marched  as  rear  guard  to  train  at  about  10  A.  M.  En¬ 
camped  a  mile  from  Raleigh.  The  14th,  15th,  17th  and  20th  Corps 
and  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry  have  already  passed  thro’  the  city.  The  23rd 
and  10th  are  still  here.  We  expect  to  march  thro’  in  the  morning  and 
be  reviewed  en  route  by  Gen.  Sherman.  Quin.  Sulph.  gr.  xx. 

April  15. — Rained  heavily  in  forenoon.  Rode  to  Raleigh  with  Dr. 
Cowdrey  in  afternoon.  Called  on  Mr.  Holden  of  the  Standard.  Found 
him  very  agreeable.  He  told  us  of  his  getting  mobbed,  of  his  hiding  at 
various  times,  etc.  The  city  is  very  pretty. 

April  1G. — Moved  camp  about  quarter  of  a  mile  to  higher  ground. 
Our  orders  to  move  thro’  the  city  yesterday  were  countermanded  on 
account  of  Johnston’s  opening  negotiations  for  surrender  it  is  said. 
He  will  come  down  in  a  few  days,  I  do  not  doubt. 
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April  17.  Rode  to  town  with  Dr.  Cowdrey.  Heard  the  dreadful 
newrs  of  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln.  Could  not  believe  it  at  first, 
but  it  is  official.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  South  could  have  done  no 
greater  harm.  The  rebel  will  get  little  mercy  now,  I  earnestly  hope. 

The  untimely  death  of  Lincoln  by  the  liatid  of  an  assassin,  on  April 
14,  was  a7i  appalling  blow  to  the  whole  country.  As  we  see  by  Dr.  Weld's 
diary,  the  news  of  the  tragedy  did  not  reach  some  sections  of  the  army  until 
three  days  after  its  occurrence. 

April  18. — Lay  in  camp  all  day.  Have  an  elegant  house  of  poplar 
logs,  best  I  ever  had,  the  twelfth  this  winter.  Gen.  Sherman  issued 
an  order  announcing  the  President’s  murder.  Raleigh  papers  and 
public  meetings  condemn  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

April  19. — xAnniversary  of  Bunker  Hill  ’75,  and  Baltimore  ’61.  Still 
quiet  in  camp.  Raleigh  is  genuine  Union.  An  order  came  announcing 
that  Gen.  Sherman  would  review  the  Corps  to-morrow.  Also  that 
Johnston  had  surrendered  and  the  Avar  Avas  over.  We  shall  probably 
stay  in  North  Carolina  for  the  present.  The  white  troops  will  soon 
go  home. 

April  SO. — Marched  to  town  and  the  Corps  Avas  reviewed  by  Gen. 
Sherman  and  many  others,  Howard,  Slocum,  Geary,  Schurz,  Terry, 

4 

Schofield,  etc.  Gen.  Sherman  stood  on  horseback  at  the  gate  of  the 
Capitol  grounds  and  the  rest  in  a  semi-circle  behind  him.  I  raised  my 
cap  and  he  saluted  me.  Dr.  Niedermeyer  reported  to  the  regiment, 
to  my  surprise. 

April  21. — Were  marched  to  a  neAv  camping-ground  two  miles  east 
of  the  city  to  wait  till  Sherman  hears  from  Washington  as  to  whether 
his  agreement  with  Johnston  is  approved.  J’s  army  is  encamped  to 
the  west  of  Raleigh. 

April  22. — Had  a  fine  board-house  built  yesterday,  best  I  ever  had. 
Just  in  time,  as  I  was  taken  sick  at  night  and  had  a  heavy  chill  to-day. 
Quin.  Sulph.,  as  usual.  Lay  in  bed  all  day. 
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Sunday,  April  S3. — Better.  Still  abed  till  afternoon.  Quin.  Sulph. 
Ross  got  a  lot  of  cotton  and  made  me  a  good  bed,  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  boards. 

April  SJ/. — Feel  pretty  well  to-day.  Quin.  Sulpli.  gr.  IX  in  three 
doses.  Grant  came  to  town  this  morning.  Rumors  that  Sherman  and 
Johnston’s  agreement  is  rejected  at  Washington,  and  that  we  shall 
attack  Johnston.  Ordered  to  be  ready  to  move  at  10  A.  M. 

April  25. — Rode  to  Raleigh  with  Dr.  Cowdrey.  Went  to  top  of 
State  House  and  all  over  it.  View  very  pretty.  State  geological  cabinet 
is  handsome  and  interesting.  Many  specimens  of  gold  have  been  stolen 
by  the  soldiers.  Dined  at  Hospital  with  Dr.  Nicdermeyer.  Orders  to 
march  at  G  A.  M.  Doubt  if  we  shall  go,  as  we  are  not  needed,  even  if 
Sherman  attacks  Johnston.  Grant  was  here  yesterday  and  is  said  to 
be  about  to-day. 

April  S6. — A  year  ago  to-day  I  was  at  home  and  received  my  orders 
to  this  regiment.  Am  still  malarious.  Quin.  Sulph.  gr.  IX.  Wrote  a 
couple  of  letters.  Sickness  is  increasing  very  much  in  the  regiment. 
It  is  four  months  since  they  have  had  any  vegetables  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  All  are  scorbutic,  .  .  .  Did  not  march  after  all. 

April  27. — Rode  to  town  to-day.  Spent  afternoon  at  Hospital  with 
Dr.  Niedermeycr.  Took  supper  there  .  .  We  expect  to  go  to  the 

sea-coast  to  guard  forts,  etc. 

April  28. — Rode  to  town  again.  The  Hospital  is  moved  to  an  old 
rebel  one,  the  Pettigrew  Hospital.  Had  some  excellent  ale.  Spent 
evening  with  Drs.  Weist  and  Merrill  at  Gen.  Terry’s  Headquarters. 
Played  cribbage.  Reached  camp  at  11  A.  M.  A  year  ago  to-day  I  left 
home  to  join  this  regiment. 

April  29. — Marched  at  7  A.  M.  Beautiful  day.  Marched  18  miles, 
towards  Goldsboro,  where  our  division  is  to  go.  The  2nd  Div.  re¬ 
mains  at  Raleigh.  The  1st.,  goes  to  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  Had  a 
pleasant  day’s  ride  beside  B.  B.*  Gen.  J.  W.  Ames  whose  regiment 
marched  next  behind  ours. 

*  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  an  honorary  title. 
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Sunday,  April  30. — Marched  at  C  A.  M.  Made  12  miles.  Forded 
river  Ncuse  at  Smithfield.  Quite  a  little  village,  beautiful  trees,  poor 
houses.  River  4  to  5  feet  deep.  SaAv  at  Smithfield  the  prettiest  girl  I 
have  seen  in  the  South. 

May  1. — Marched  at  11  A.  M.  Made  1C  miles.  We  were  rear-guard 
with  the  train.  Splendid  day  again.  Came  into  camp  at  6  P.  M.  a  mile 
from  Goldsboro.  Country  looks  pretty  well,  but  the  everlasting  pines 
which  disappeared  near  Raleigh,  now  are  seen  everywhere. 

May  2. — Rode  to  town  with  Dr.  Cowdrey.  Found  Dr.  Weist  organ¬ 
izing  a  Hospital  at  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary.  Sherman’s  army 
left  some  hundred  and  twenty-five  very  sick  here.  The  town  is  rather 
pretty,  but  very  dirty.  Many  paroled  rebels  are  around. 

May  3. — A  year  ago  to-day  I  reported  to  the  regiment  at  Manassas 
Junction.  I  rode  to  town  to-day,  and  prescribed  for  some  hundred  and 
odd  sick,  some  measles  and  some  small-pox.  Had  a  nice  soup  for 
dinner. 

May  4- — Again  rode  to  the  Hospital  to  prescribe  for  the  sick.  Can  be 
ordered  there  if  I  choose.  Dr.  Weist  offers  me  the  opportunity.  Don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  it. 

May  5. — Colonel  wouldn’t  let  me  go  to-day  being  afraid  I  should 
bring  small-pox  into  the  regiment!  Dr.  Niedermeyer  came  down  from 
Goldsboro  yesterday  and  went  to  Wilmington  with  a  lot  of  sick.  Got 
five  letters. 

May  6. — Lay  quiet  on  my  back  to-day.  Feel  better.  Take  a  Quinine 
pill  every  day.  Have  concluded  to  go  to  Hospital. 

Sunday,  May  7. — Rode  over  to  Hospital  again  and  prescribed  for 
patients.  Nothing  new. 

3Iay  S. — Rode  to  Hospital  and  prescribed.  Dr.  Niedermeyer  re¬ 
turned  from  Wilmington.  Had  a  long  talk  with  a  \  irginia  rebel.  Is 
pretty  sensible  and  thinks  they  are  thoroughly  whipped. 
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May  9. — Moved  to  Hospital  to-day.  Have  a  nice  warm  room.  Hope 
I  shall  get  better.  .  .  .  Going  thro’  my  wards  exhausts  me  to 

faintness. 

May  10. — Staid  quietly  at  Hospital.  Feel  somewhat  better  than  I 
have  done  lately.  Wrote  to  Tom  S.  Sent  letter  to  Saidy  by  Capt. 
Thropp,  who  goes  home  to  Cincinnati  on  leave  of  absence. 

May  11. — All  quiet.  Have  considerable  to  do.  Many  very  sick  men. 

May  12. — Am  a  little  better.  Drink  ale  freely,  and  also  Tarragona 
wine.  Roth  seem  to  benefit  me. 

May  13. — Nothing  new.  Have  to  work  very  hard. 

May  Hi. — A  rebel  officer  from  Louisiana  and  a  rebel  sergeant  came 
to-day,  both  wounded.  The  officer  knows  Oliver  Lauve. 

May  15. — Feel  miserable  still.  .  .  .  I  have  no  malarial  trouble 

now,  which  is  a  great  blessing. 

May  16. — Dr.  Hardy,  Asst.  Surg.  37th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  reported  to-day 
to  Hospital  for  duty,  which  will  relieve  us  a  great  deal. 

May  17. — Dr.  Westerling,  Asst.  Surg.  30th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  a  Swede,  re¬ 
ported  here  to-day  to  attend  to  out-patients.  He  is  a  splendid  singer 
and  well  educated. 

May  IS. — Went  to  New  Berne  to-day  with  two  rebels  and  left  them 
at  the  Foster  General  Hospital.  Supper  with  Dr.  Cougill,  in  charge. 
Found  my  class-mate  Nelson  at  Sanitary  Commission  rooms.  Took 
me  and  did  for  me. 

May  19. — Met  Ned  Parkinson,  W.  and  Gordon  Amory  and  Captain 
Hoppin.  Had  a  gay  evening  with  them.  Got  a  lot  of  shirts  and  drawers, 
etc.,  from  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  Hospital.  Took  a  long  ride 
in  the  country  surrounding  New  Berne.  Had  a  splendid  time. 

May  20. — Played  billiards,  rode,  etc. 
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Sunday ,  May  21. — Came  back  to  Goldsboro  with  regret,  per  11 
A.  M.  train.  Was  paid  five  months  pay  yesterday,  $788.46.  Have  still 
due  March,  April  and  this  month. 

May  22. — Numbers  increasing  in  Hospital.  Have  about  80  men  to 
prescribe  for. 

May  23. — Feel  better  than  before  1  went  to  New  Berne. 

May  21f. — Sick  largely  increasing.  The  Scorbutic  Diathesis  prevails 
strongly.  The  troops  have  been  shamefully  neglected,  having  had  no 
vegetables  for  5  months. 

May  25. — Ride  out  every  evening,  which  is  pleasant  and  beneficial. 
Have  got  back  to  where  I  was  a  week  ago  in  point  of  health  i.  e.  very 
poorly. 

May  26. — Sick  abed.  Chill,  applied  for  leave  of  absence  on  Dr. 
W  eist’s  certificate. 

May  27. — Little  better.  Still  abed.  My  certificate  went  up  from 
Division  Headquarters  approved.  Dr.  Barnes  also  wrote  a  note  to 
medical  Division  thereanent. 

May  28. — Abed,  but  better.  Take  Quinine  freely. 

May  29. — Up  and  around  but  able  to  do  nothing.  Medical  Director 
telegraphed  “could  I  come  to  Raleigh  and  appear  before  board.” 
Weist  answered,  “Not  any.”  Medical  Director  answered  “I  have 
approved  the  application  and  Dr.  Weld  will  probably  get  it  to¬ 
morrow.” 

May  30. — Better.  Went  thro’  the  wards  to-day,  with  chair  to  sit  on. 
Leave  did  not  arrive. 

May  31. — Better.  Attended  to  all  three  of  my  wards,  ninety  men. 
Hard  work.  Leave  not  here  yet.  Have  been  very  poorly  the  past 
month  and  suffered  much.  Shall  resign  after  I  get  home. 

June  1. — Dr.  Weist  went  to  New  Berne  to-day,  leaving  me  in  charge 
of  the  Hospital.  Leave  has  not  yet  arrived. 
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June  2. — Dr.  Weist  returned  this  afternoon.  Feel  a  little  better. 
Leave  lias  not  yet  arrived. 

June  3. — “Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.”  Dr.  Weist  tele¬ 
graphed  again  to  Medical  Director  about  my  leave  which  has  not 
yet  come. 

Sunday ,  J unc  4- — No  leave.  That  is  all  my  song.  I  am  feeling 
rather  better.  Gen.  Paine’s  Headquarters  moved  to  New  Berne  to-day. 

June  5. — Still  no  leave.  Telegraphed  to  L.  Barnes  of  New  Berne 
to  telegraph  me  when  my  leave  came.  It  will  go  there  now. 

June  6. — Telegraphed  to  Lt.  Col.  J.  A.  Campbell  A.  A.  G.  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  at  Raleigh,  asking  about  my  application. 

June  7. — Received  telegram  from  Col.  Campbell  “Your  application 
for  leave  of  absence  returned  to-day,  not  granted.”  Can’t  see  how 
they  went  back  on  Medical  Director’s  approval.  When  the  papers  get 
back,  they  may  explain  it. 

June  S. — Take  a  ride  every  evening  with  Dr.  Hardy,  Asst.-Surgeon 
of  the  37th  U,  S.  C.  T.  He  is  now  stationed  here  and  is  a  very  agree¬ 
able  fellow. 

June  9. — No  news  of  my  leave. 

June  10. — Everything  quiet.  Play  a  game  of  billiards  once  in  a 
while  down  town.  But  forty  cents  a  game  is  more  than  I  care  to  pay. 
I  want  to  save  enough  to  clear  my  plantation,  if  possible. 

Sunday,  June  11. — Quiet.  No  news  of  my  everlasting  papers. 

June  12. — Still  nothing  from  Raleigh.  Ride  every  evening. 

June  13. — Nothing  new. 

June  14- — Quiet. 

June  15. — Still. 

June  16. — The  same. 

June  17. — We  are  discharging  men  fast  now.  Hope  to  get  them 
cleared  out,  and  to  go  to  New  Berne  in  a  week. 
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Sunday,  June  18. — Sent  my  resignation  down  to  New  Berne  by  Dr. 
Weist.  Am  disgusted.  In  afternoon  my  papers  returned  from  Raleigh 
disapproved  by  Medical  Director  Shippen  “as  30  days’  leave  would 
not  benefit  so  chronic  a  trouble.” 

June  19. — Dr.  Shippen  kindly  advised  my  resignation.  I  was  so 
disgusted  that  1  telegraphed  to  Capt.  Carter,  A.  A.  G.  at  Gen.  Paine’s 
to  stop  my  resignation.  1  then  made  out  another  application  for  leave 
of  absence  and  sent  it  in  on  the  20th  saying  that  I  had  been  3  years 
in  service  and  had  only  received  3  days’  leave  of  absence  and  con¬ 
cluding  “I  respectfully  submit  that  such  constant  and  faithful  service 
deserves  recognition  and  the  favor  of  a  leave  of  absence,  even  if  re¬ 
covery  is  doubtful.”  I  expect  nothing  from  it,  however. 

June  21. — Yesterday  I  received  a  box  from  Frank  thro’  Capt. 
Thropp  who  has  been  home  on  leave.  It  contained  three  boxes  of  sar¬ 
dines  and  a  quart  of  lemon  syrup,  a  pint  of  ginger,  and  a  letter  case 
from  Saidy. 

June  22. — Dr.  Hardy  returned  to  his  regiment  to-day.  I  miss  him 
very  much.  He  was  a  good  fellow.  Received  a  light  felt  hat  ($4.00) 
and  pants  ($11.00)  from  Wilmington  from  Dr.  Niedermeyer. 

June  23. — All  quiet. 

June  24. — Nothing  new.  Have  got  all  the  men  off  but  about  one 
hundred.  When  their  papers  arrive  from  Raleigh,  we  shall  ship  them 
and  then  go  to  New  Berne. 

Sunday,  June  25. — Wrote  to  Dr.  Shippen,  Medical  Director  of 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  stating  my  case.  I  expect  nothing,  and  so  cannot  be 
much  disappointed. 

June  26. — My  application  came  back  to  go  via  Regimental  Head¬ 
quarters.  More  delay.  Sent  it  down  to  Wilmington  at  once. 

June  27. — Moved  from  Goldsboro  to  New  Berne,  taking  some  20 
men  with  us.  Found  Post  Hospital  at  New  Berne  a  very  pleasant 
place.  Kinston,  on  the  way  is  also  a  delightful  spot. 
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From  June  30th,  1803,  Dr.  Weld  was  ordered  on  detached  duty  to 
the  District  Hospital  at  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

No  entries  June  28,  29  and  80;  July  1,  2  and  3. 

July  4- — Hot.  Went  aboard  the  Iosco,  double  ender  in  the  river. 
Capt.  Thornton,  formerly  of  Kearsage  commanded  her.  Pleasant 
time.  Met  Buckhout,  old  shipmate  on  Nantucket. 

No  entries  July  5,  6,  7  and  8. 

Sunday,  July  9. — Capt.  Thornton  and  Dr.  Bancroft  came  out  to  see 
us.  Spent  evening.  Capt.  Thornton  told  us  all  about  the  Alabama  fight. 

No  entry  July  10. 

July  11. — Sent  in  application  for  leave  of  absence  to  attend  cele¬ 
bration  at  Harvard  College.  Ordered  to  duty  at  this  Hospital. 

No  further  entries  until: 

July  21, — Arrived  at  Jamaica  Plain  at  7  A.  M.  Went  up  to  Uncle 
William’s  and  saw  Aunt  Margie.  Dressed  and  drove  Alice,  Carrie  and 
Edie  over  to  Cambridge  to  Commemoration.  Had  splendid  time.  Up 
to  Dedham  in  evening.  Saw  Ned. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  WELD 

North  East  Station ,  W.  A-  W.  R.  R.,  N.  C.,  July  26,  '65. 

My  dear  Aunt  Margie: — We  are  still  awaiting  the  transfer  of 
the  prisoners  by  Bragg.  So  much  delay  has  occurred  that  I  almost  fear 
he  is  deceiving  Gen.  Terry,  and  does  not  mean  to  give  them  up.  Lt. 
Col.  Donncllon,  who  was  wounded  at  Petersburg  on  the  27th  October, 
has  just  returned  to  the  regiment,  and  paid  me  for  the  horse  I  sold 
him  last  September,  so  I  shall  not  need  any  more  money  at  present. 
Please  send  me  one  hundred  stamps,  and  let  me  know  how  much  is 
left  in  your  hands.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Saidy  for  nearly  two 
months.  Many  thanks  for  the  papers,  which  arc  most  welcome. 

P.  S. — I  inclose  a  rebel  30  dollar  note,  which  please  preserve.  It 
went  for  1.25  before  we  took  Wilmington. 
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AFTER  the  close  of  the  war,  Dr.  Weld  was  on  garrison  duty,  in 
XjL  charge  of  the  district  hospital  at  New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  until 
he  was  mustered  out  September  21st,  18G5.  On  October  1, 18G5,  he  took 
up  his  profession  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  he  and  his  uncle,  Dr.  C.  Minot 
Weld,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  practiced  together.  We  can  imagine  the 
olcl  and  the  young  physician  driving  about,  attending,  as  they  often 
did,  the  same  cases.  They  were  much  alike  in  their  sweet,  cheery  na¬ 
tures,  and  many  an  anxious  household  was  happier  after  having  seen 
them  and  felt  their  helpful  and  sympathetic  interest.  The  older  man 
lived  in  a  square  house  with  a  mansard  roof  next  to  the  Unitarian 
Church  on  Center  Street.  His  office  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  house 
looking  toward  the  church  in  a  quiet  room  filled  with  the  musty, 
alluring  fragrance  of  old  books,  and  with  the  faint,  suggestive  odor  of 
medicine.  Here  Uncle  Doctor  and  his  favorite  nephew  must  have 
had  frequent  consultations  over  puzzling  cases.  Uncle  Doctor  was  a 
strong  adherent  to  the  School  of  Homeopathy,  while  Dr.  Weld  was 
inclined  to  Allopathy.  Finding  his  belief  in  Allopathy  growing  stronger 
and  stronger,  Dr.  Weld  finally  decided  to  give  up  his  profession, 
rather  than  grieve  his  uncle  by  practising  a  system  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  Homeopathy. 

In  18GG  Dr.  Weld  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Recalling  with  affection  his  Alma  Mater,  he  gathered  together 
all  the  Harvard  men  he  could  find  in  the  city,  some  thirty  in  all,  and 
monthly  meetings  were  held.  At  first  the  men  assembled  in  private 
houses;  then  at  a  Masonic  room  at  Broadway  and  12lh  Street,  rent 
free,  where  they  enjoyed  slewed  oysters  and  a  pitcher  of  ale.  The 
entrance  fee  and  the  yearly  dues  were  each  $10.  In  1SG7  the  Club 
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met  at  Dclmonico’s,  14th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  progressed  to 
chicken  salad,  sauterne,  etc.  For  a  short  while,  in  18G8,  as  its  numbers 
increased,  the  Club  hired  two  rooms  over  a  shop  at  933  Broadway, 
between  19th  and  20th  Streets,  but  the  lack  of  refreshment  privileges 
caused  the  return  to  Delmonieo’s  in  18G9.  In  1871  there  were  139 
members,  and  the  Club,  later  on,  followed  Delmonico’s  move  to  Fifth 
Avenue  and  2Gth  Street.  There  were  300  members  in  1884,  and  for 
two  years  the  Club  met  at  the  University  Club  Theatre,  in  the  former 
Union  League  Club  on  Madison  Square. 

At  these  monthly  meetings  a  short  business  session  was  followed  by 
a  light  supper  and  an  evening  of  jollity,  with  speeches,  songs,  etc. 
Dr.  Weld  was  always  present,  an  enthusiastic  and  inspiring  officer, 
and  famous  for  some  of  his  musical  productions.  The  annual  formal 
dinner  which  was  held  at  first  at  Delraonico’s,  and  later,  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf,  always  had  a  large  attendance. 

About  1882,  Dr.  Weld  said  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Club 
had  500  members.  Some  of  the  Club’s  progressive  spirits  obtained 
the  names  of  all  New  York  City  Harvard  men  from  their  class  secre¬ 
taries,  wrote  to  each  one  of  this  number,  announced  that  he  had  been 
elected  (!)  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club,  and  asked  for  his  $10  fee. 
Their  elections  took  place  after  the  receipt  of  their  checks,  and  the 
membership  was  soon  doubled. 

After  several  years  of  untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Weld  and 
others,  they  finally  projected  the  plan  for  the  Club  to  have  a  house  of 
its  own.  This  was  put  through  in  1886,  with  a  membership  of  400, 
which  had  increased  to  GOO  in  1887,  at  which  time  the  Club  leased  a 
large  house  at  11  West  22nd  Street.  Immediately  back  of  it  was  Clark’s 
restaurant,  facing  on  23rd  Street,  and,  as  the  first  floor  extensions  of 
the  two  buildings  adjoined  each  other,  a  door  was  cut  between  so  that 
the  clubmen  could  pass  directly  into  Clark’s  and  obtain  their  meals. 
This  ambitious  move  of  renting  a  whole  house  was  accomplished 
despite  the  strong  objections  of  many  conservative  members.  “A 
Harvard  Club  will  never  succeed  in  New  York  City!'’  “It  is  sure  to 
fail!”  were  some  of  the  encouraging  remarks  heard  when  the  project 
was  broached. 
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The  meetings  there,  however,  were  so  thronged  and  so  enjoyable, 
that  plans  were  soon  under  way  to  buy  land  and  build  a  fine  club¬ 
house.  Two  lots  were  purchased  at  27  West  44th  Street,  a  building 
50  x  50,  three  stories  high,  was  erected,  in  Colonial  design,  and  at  its 
completion  in  1894  the  Club  moved  into  Harvard  House.  It  now  had  a 
membership  of  700.  innovations  in  Club  life  were  the  allowance  of 
pipe  smoking,  and  a  dinner  served  for  45  cents. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Club  in  1925  has  about  5,700  members; 
that  it  occupies  a  building  200  x  100  ft.,  eight  and  ten  stories  high,  in 
which  are  two  halls,  each  100  ft.  in  length;  one  of  them,  Harvard  Hall, 
considered  by  its  architect,  Mr.  McKim,  and  by  all  beholders,  the 
finest  University  meeting  hall  in  the  world;  that  its  property  is  as¬ 
sessed  at  $1,400,000 — it  is  astonishing  to  recall  its  somewhat  stren¬ 
uous  and  anxious  beginnings,  and  gratifying  to  give  full  credit  to  those 
like  Dr.  Weld,  whose  energy,  faith  and  courage  triumphed  over  almost 
insuperable  obstacles. 

The  establishment  and  success  of  the  Harvard  Club  made  it  easy 
for  the  subsequent  coming  of  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton  and  other 
College  Clubs. 

When  the  Club  was  first  established,  in  18G6,  it  was  thought  best 
to  select  one  of  the  older  graduates  as  President,  and  the  choice, 
therefore,  fell  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  the  Class  of  1832.  Follow¬ 
ing  him  in  the  presidential  chair  came  Frederick  A.  Lane,  John  O. 
Stone,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  James  C.  Carter,  William  G.  Choate, 
Joseph  II.  Choate,  and  John  O.  Sargent.  As  time  passed,  however, 
the  younger  element  sought  recognition  for  one  of  their  number,  and 
Dr.  Weld  was  elected  President  in  1881,  and  remained  in  office  for 
three  years.  He  firmly  refused  re-election,  as  he  believed  that  frequent 
changes  in  the,  presidential  head  would  give  the  Club  vitality  and 
wide  interests.  He  was  Treasurer  from  18G8  to  1874 — when  he  was 
indefatigable  in  seeking  out  resident  Harvard  men — and  Secretary 
from  1874  to  1881.  His  portrait  hangs  today  in  the  Harvard  Club, 
at  the  north  end  of  Harvard  Hall. 

In  the  year  1S79  a  movement  was  started  to  reorganize  the  former 
University  Club  in  New  York.  Well-known  graduates  of  Harvard, 
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Yale,  Columbia  and  Princeton  met  to  consider  methods  of  procedure 
and  to  nominate  members  in  the  revived  organization,  and  Dr.  Weld, 
as  a  leading  spirit  among  Harvard  graduates,  played  a  prominent 
part.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  Board  of  Governors,  or  Council,  to 
represent  his  college.  As  the  discussion  of  a  scheme  of  action  proceeded, 
a  chorus  of  conservatives  met  the  progressives  with  various  objec¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  the  University  Club  had  already  failed  once, 
appeared  to  many  positive  proof  that  the  project  could  never  succeed. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  in  the  beginning  to  take 
a  small  suite  of  rooms  over  some  shops  in  East  17th  Street,  facing  on 
Union  Square.  This  was  met  with  the  counter  proposal  made  by  the 
younger  men,  amongst  whom  Dr.  Weld  was  conspicuous,  to  rent  the 
Caswell  House  on  the  southwest  corner  of  35th  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  at  a  rent  of  $9,000,  in  order  “to  give  the  members  something 
for  their  money.”  The  conservatives  considered  it  a  very  ill-advised 
undertaking,  but  the  plan  was  carried  through,  the  Caswell  House 
was  fitted  up  for  a  clubhouse,  and  meals  were  served  outdoors  in  warm 
weather  on  an  open  portion  of  the  lot.  Thus  a  new  University  Club 
was  founded  on  May  10,  1879,  and  prospered  at  once,  by  reason  of 
the  advantages  it  offered.  On  May  20  that  year  there  were  502 
members.  ■  , 

It  is  amusing  as  well  as  interesting  to  look  back  now  to  those  pioneer 
efforts,  to  view  the  uncertain  beginning  of  the  Harvard  Club  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  fostered  it,  and  to  consider  the  courage  of  the  Council 
of  the  University  Club  that  dared  to  assume  the  liability  of  a  $9,000 
rent.  Contrast  with  it  the  present  success  and  membership  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,700  in  1925  of  the  Harvard  Club  and  the  continued  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  University  Club,  with  a  membership  of  4,223,  and  more 
than  $3,470,000  worth  of  property.  It  was  the  prophetic  vision  of  Dr. 
Weld  and  a  few  others,  and  their  perfect  confidence  in  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  Harvard  and  University  men,  which  established  these 
two  great  undertakings  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 
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The  following  poem  shoies  Dr.  Weld  in  his  humorous  vein 

Miss  Lottie  dear,  do  just  look  here, 

And  you  portrayed  will  see 
A  forehead  high  and  beaming  eye 
Which  all  belong  to  me. 

An  epithet  to  suit  my  nose, 

And  yet  my  feelings  spare, 

I’ve  struggled  long  in  vain  to  find, 

And  think  it  must  be  rare. 

It  has  been  called  both  snub  and  pug, 

But  each,  I’m  sure,  is  wrong; 

I  cannot  think  it  is  so  short, 

I’ve  carried  it  so  long. 

It  matters  not,  “What’s  in  a  name?” 

’Tis  often  said  the  rose 
By  any  name  would  smell  as  well, 

And  why  should  not  my  nose? 

Then  come  the  lips,  the  ruby  lips. 

The  “yellow  cowslip”  cheek, 

The  mouth  that  ne’er  neglects  a  chance 
To  either  eat  or  speak; 

The  chin  that — well!  about  the  chin, 

I  don’t  know  what  to  say, 

The  chin,  as  chins  go,  is  a  chin, 

A  good  chin  in  its  way. 

So  chin,  mouth,  cheek,  lips,  forehead,  eye. 
With  average  stock  of  hair. 

Combine  to  form  a  countenance 
Too  common  to  call  fair. 

But  tho’  in  beauty  ’tis  by  most 
So  easily  excelled, 

Look  on  it  kindly.  ’Tis  a  friend’s; 

A  true  one — F.  M.  Weld. 

ew  York,  June  29 ill,  ’ 70 . 
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On  April  lltli,  1872,  Dr.  Weld  married  Fanny  Elizabeth  Bartholo¬ 
mew  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Dr.  Weld  brought  his  bride  to  New 
York  City,  where,  for  a  while,  they  lived  on  23rd  Street.  A  little 
anecdote  of  those  days,  related  by  Mrs.  Weld,  gives  a  good  idea  of  Dr. 
Weld’s  sympathetic  nature.  They  found  their  rooms  overrun  by  mice 
and  Mrs.  Weld,  therefore,  set  a  trap.  When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weld  re¬ 
turned  one  evening  from  the  theatre,  Mrs.  Weld  looked  at  the  trap 
and  saw  that  it  held  eleven  mice. 

“I  will  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  hat,”  she 
remarked  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction. 

On  her  return  to  the  trap  she  found  it  empty. 

“Why,  Frank,”  she  exclaimed,  “the  mice  have  gone!” 

“Well,  you  see,”  explained  Dr.  Weld  apologetically,  “we  have  been 
having  such  a  good  time  this  evening  that  I  felt  it  was  too  bad  to  kill 
the  poor  mice,  so  I  just  opened  the  door  and  watched  them  run!” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weld  had  three  children.  On  August  20,  1873,  his 
daughter,  Sarah  Swan,  was  born.  The  older  son,  Francis  Minot,  was 
born  February  18,  1875,  and  a  second  boy,  named  Christopher  Minot 
after  Uncle  Doctor,  was  born  March  30,  1876. 

By  nature  as  well  as  by  training,  Dr.  Weld  was  eminently  fitted  to  be 
a  physician  and  a  surgeon.  In  1876  he  turned  his  thoughts  once  more 
to  his  old  and  much  loved  profession,  as  is  evinced  by  the  following 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Choate.  Mr.  Choate  was  a  lawyer  of  in¬ 
ternational  fame.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  1899-1905,  and  became  renowned  in  the  field  of  diplo¬ 
macy. 

TO  EDMUND  DWIGHT,  ESQ. 

New  York,  June  12,  ’76. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  heard  that  Dr.  Francis  M.  Weld  of  this  City 
is  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  Resident  Physician  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital,  I  desire  to  offer  my  testimony  to  his  excellent 
personal  character  and  fitness  for  the  responsibilities  of  that  position. 
Dr.  Weld  has  been  well  known  in  New  York  for  many  years,  and 
enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  here  for  integrity  and  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  devotion  to  good  principles.  He  is  especially  well  known  and 
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esteemed  among  the  Graduates  of  Harvard  residing  here,  and  has  lost 
no  opportunity  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  College  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  appointment  rested  with  them,  he 
would  receive  their  unanimous  and  hearty  approval. 

As  to  his  technical  professional  qualifications,  I  am  of  course  not 
a  judge,  but  so  far  as  force  of  character,  a  high  sense  and  standard  of 
honor,  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  interests  entrusted  to  him  are 
elements  of  fitness,  he  is  eminently  fit  and  in  this  view  I  would  urge 
his  appointment  with  all  my  heart.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obdt.  servant,  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

About  this  time  the  New  York  Hospital  erected  on  15th  Street, 
running  through  to  16th  Street,  a  new  building  which  wras  formally 
opened  on  March  31?  1S77.  Dr.  Weld  wars  appointed  Medical  Super¬ 
intendent  in  charge,  and  wffiile  holding  this  position  he  and  his  family 
lived  in  the  officers’  quarters  in  the  old  Thorn  Mansion  on  16th  Street. 
During  the  erection  of  the  hospital,  he  started  a  training  school  for 
nurses,  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind.  Later  in  the  year,  Dr. 
Weld,  desiring  to  be  his  own  master,  resigned  his  position  and  took  up 
once  more  his  private  practice. 

TO  MRS.  J.  F.  CARRET 

New  York,  Dec.  16th,  1877,  11  East  18th  St. 

My  dear  Sister: — On  your  38th — no  89th  birthday,  I  send  you 
my  hearty  love, — that  love  that  lias  alwaays  existed  between  us  the 
same — steady  and  unvarying,  through  so  many  years  of  change  and 
chance.  We  have  alwavs  been  the  same  to  each  other. 

K 

28th.  A  long  interruption.  Since  then  Christmas  has  come  and 
gone.  We  had  a  Christmas  tree  writh  Dr.  Stimson  next  door.  Fanny 
and  Mrs.  Stimson  got  it  up  together.  It  was  in  their  house. 

Mrs.  Stimson  is  a  delightful  woman — about  Fanny’s  age,  and  they  are 
constant  companions.  It  is  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  me  to  have  such 
companionship  for  Fanny.  Mrs.  S.  is  Dr.  Parker’s  daughter,  you  know. 

I  am  very  happy  and  getting  on  w’cll.  I  have  considerable  practice 
from  Drs.  Parker  and  Stimson— and  also  some  from  my  friends  and 
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some  from  chance.  Then  I  have  fourteen  students  whom  I  am  in¬ 
structing,  and  have  plenty  to  do.  The  move  down  here  was  a  wise  one, 
I  am  convinced.  Here  I  have  a  future,  and  am  my  own  master.  There 
it  was  very  harassing  and  there  was  no  future  that  could  be  any  better. 

We  are  getting  on  quite  nicely  in  our  house.  It  is  very  pleasant  and 
Fanny  enjoys  the  return  to  housekeeping.  She  unites  with  me  in  love  to 
all.  A  Happy  New  Year! 

At  Commencement,  1874,  the  Class  of  ’CO  appointed  Dr.  Weld  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  three  to  raise  funds  to  erect  in  Memorial 
Hall  a  memorial  window  to  the  members  of  the  class  who  fell  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  artist  chosen  was  John  Lafarge  of  New 
York.  The  terms  of  the  contract  specified  that  the  window  should 
be  in  place  for  Commencement  Day,  1880,  but  it  was  not  finished  until 
Commencement  of  1881. 

The  window  is  beautiful  in  both  color  and  design.  The  main  panel 
represents  a  battle-scene  in  which  various  warriors  are  struggling  up 
a  declivity  through  a  chevaux-de-frise.  Below  this  picture  are  small 
panels  depicting  scenes  from  the  battle-field.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  is  one  showing  soldiers  carrying  upon  a  litter  a  wounded  comrade. 

The  third  successful  movement  with  which  Dr.  Weld  was  intimately 
connected,  and  in  which  he  was,  in  fact,  a  pioneer,  was  the  proposition 
to  elect  non-resident  graduates  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
University.  The  Overseers  had  hitherto  been  chosen  only  among 
graduates  living  in  New  England.  Gradually  there  arose  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  a  strong  feeling  against  this 
policy,  and  many  began  to  insist  that,  as  the  University  was  drawing 
its  students  from  all  over  the  country  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  it 
would  be  fairer  to  have  non-resident  representatives  from  outside  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  Board  of  Overseers.  This  change  was  finally  achieved  in 
18S1  and  Mr.  John  O.  Sargent,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Club,  was 
chosen  as  the  first  non-resident  Overseer.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Weld  in  1882,  who  remained  on  the  Board  for  seven  years.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-resident  representation  thus  initiated  has  ever  since  formed 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
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When  Dr.  Weld  Mas  elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  June, 
1882,  it  M-as  for  a  one-year  term,  to  fill  a  place  vacant  on  account  of  a 
resignation,  and  he  M'as  re-elected  in  1883  for  a  term  of  six  years.  At 
this  time  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  printed  the  folloM’ing  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  election  of  Overseers  at  Harvard: 

“The  folloudng  persons  received  the  largest  votes  out  of  the  1,414 
ballots  cast  for  Overseers  of  Harvard  University: 


Francis  M.  Weld,  Class  of  1800 . 901 

Solomon  Lincoln,  Class  of  1S57 . 922 

William  Amory,  Class  of  1823 . 847 

AndreM'  P.  Peabody,  Class  of  1820 . 811 

Roger  Wolcott,  Class  of  1870 . 307 

Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Class  of  1852 . 305 

William  C.  Endicott,  Class  of  1847 . 302 

Frederick  L.  Ames,  Class  of  1854 . 238 

Albert  Stickney,  Class  of  1859 . 235 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  Class  of  1871 . 222 


“There  are  five  vacancies  to  be  filled  on  Commencement  Day.  The 
vote  given  in  the  preliminary  stage  for  Dr.  Weld  is  the  highest  M’hich 
has  ever  yet  been  cast  by  mail  for  a  candidate  for  Overseer,  and  in  it 
may  be  found  substantial  proof  of  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the 
Massachusetts  men  in  the  innovation  of  having  non-resident  Over¬ 
seers.” 

So  deeply  interested  M’as  Dr.  Weld  in  the  studies  and  pastimes  of 
his  children  that  he  overlooked  nothing  that  Mrould  be  of  service  to 
them,  or  that  would  keep  him  in  closest  touch  with  their  interests. 
In  spite  of  his  busy  professional  life  in  NVw  York  City,  he  found  time 
to  keep  up  his  German  and  French  by  having  a  teacher  drive  about 
with  him  while  he  Mas  calling  upon  his  patients,  and  thus,  by  con¬ 
versational  instruction  on  his  Mray  from  case  to  case,  he  kept  abreast 
of  the  children’s  progress  in  the  foreign  languages.  He  made  a  rule 
that  in  the  morning  they  should  speak  German.  In  the  afternoon 
only  French  M7as  permitted,  and  not  until  five  o’clock  Mrere  they  al- 
loMed  to  use  their  own  language. 
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Every  Sunday  evening  Dr.  Weld  expected  his  children  to  recite 
prose  and  poetical  selections  in  English,  French  and  German,  which  he 
sometimes  chose  for  them,  and  trained  them  in  their  delivery.  Each 
child  was  obliged  to  have  ready  a  new  piece  in  one  of  the  three  lan¬ 
guages  and  an  old  recitation  in  each  of  the  other  two  languages.  Each 
week  they  alternated  in  their  selections  so  that  the  one  who  gave  a 
new  English  poem  would  recite  a  new  one  in  French  the  next  week, 
and  the  following  week  a  newT  one  in  German.  All  old  selections  were 
kept  in  readiness  in  case  they  should  be  called  for.  Sunday  was  the 
day  on  which  many  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weld’s  numerous  friends  were 
wont  to  drop  in  for  supper,  or  to  spend  the  evening,  and  thus  the  chil¬ 
dren  received  the  excellent  training  of  speaking  before  a  varying 
audience. 

The  children  considered  a  trip  with  their  father  and  mother  to  High 
Bridge,  or  to  Central  Park  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  greatest  possible 
treat,  and  when  Dr.  Weld  entered  their  playroom  with  the  words,  “Nun 
Kinder,  sollen  wir  nach  Hohe  Brucke  gehen?”  they  would  greet  him 
with  cries  of  delight.  Dr.  Weld  took  great  pleasure  in  being  with  his 
children.  I  remember  driving  about  with  him  on  his  calls  when  I  was 
a  small  child,  and  treasure  the  memory  of  my  pride  and  happiness  in 
being  chosen  as  his  companion. 

Christmas  was  the  event  of  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Weld  took  the 
greatest  delight.  His  generous  nature  delighted  in  making  others  happy, 
and  the  annual  tree  party  on  Christmas  night  gave  him  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  extending  to  his  many  friends  the  good  cheer  of  this  beautiful 

/ 

iestival.  He  had  the  faculty  of  making  even  strangers  feel  at  ease  with 
him,  and  none  could  resist  his  winning  manner  nor  his  cordial  interest 
in  their  welfare. 


TO  MRS.  J.  F.  CARRET 

New  York ,  11  East  13th  Str.,  Dec.  21st,  1S79. 

My  dear  Sister: — Sweet  will  be  my  slumber  tonight  at  the 
thought  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  outrageous  neglect  of  you  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty.  There  is  no  excuse  except  that  I  always  have 
so  much  on  hand  to  do  that  I  am  like  the  dog’s  tail — always  behind. 
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It  is  a  real  shame  that  I  missed  seeing  you  and  having  the  good  talk  I 
anticipated  the  day  before  Commencement.  On  the  latter  day  I  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  election  of  Dr.  Bellows,  our  Class  Memorial 
window,  and  our  Class  meeting,  that  there  was  no  time  to  spare.  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  have  heard  that  I  was  elected  Class  Secretary  to 
succeed  poor  Perkins,  who  died  last  year. 

The  children  are  all  very  well,  as  is  also  Fanny.  We  have  our  good 
German  governess  still  and  the  children  talk  German  quite  glibly. 
I  never  speak  to  them  except  in  German  and  do  not  reply  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  asked  in  English.  If  they  want  an  answer  they  must  put  their 
question  in  German.  Fanny  also  talks  a  good  deal  of  German  to  them. 
They  like  it  very  much.  It  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  game  or  play,  and 
it  is  really  astonishing  to  see  how  much  they  talk.  They  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  everything  said  to  them  as  well  as  in  English.  Saidy’s  proficiency 
is  quite  remarkable.  She  is  not  satisfied,  however,  with  German  alone, 
but  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  French  teacher  also.  In  three  or  four 
years,  when  the  German  is  well  grounded,  I  shall  begin  French  in  the 
same  way.  Thus,  when  they  are  grown  up  they  will  have  three  lan¬ 
guages  at  command,  and  their  capacity  for  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
life  and  for  association  on  the  best  footing  with  cultivated  people  will 
be  of  the  highest. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  in  later  years,  children  should  have  to  waste 
valuable  time  in  learning  what  they  can  pick  up  in  childhood  without 
effort.  All  their  picture  books  are  German.  I  allow  no  English  books  at 
all.  And  yet  they  talk  English  very  well,  as  well,  to  say  the  least,  as 
other  children  of  their  age.  Another  great  advantage  is  that  they  have 
a  perfect  accent.  They  speak  with  a  better  accent  than  I  can  attain  to, 
though  I  have  spent  much  time  and  study  upon  it. 

Our  governess  is  a  highly  educated  lady,  quiet  and  unassuming, 
single,  about  thirty  years  old,  and  I  hope,  unselfishly,  will  never  get 
married.  The  children  are  ver}7  fond  of  her  and  she  seems  quite  happy 
with  them.  Her  favorite  is  Minot,  evidently,  though  she  does  not  show 
it  in  the  least  to  the  children.  lie  is  certainly  the  jolliest  kid  I  know7  of. 
His  broad  face  has  a  perpetual  grin  upon  it  and  he  laughs  every  time 
you  look  at  him. 
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It  is  certainly  a  shame  that  our  children  should  grow  up  without 
knowing  each  other.  You  and  Frank  don’t  even  know  our  children, 
though  .we  know  yours.  I  don’t  suppose  you  will  know  them  till  the 
boys  get  to  Harvard.  They  will  be  in  the  Class  of  1898*  a.  little  ahead 
of  Jack.  I  shall  see  that  they  do  not  haze  him.  I  was  quite  astonished 
to  see  how  tall  Anna  had  grown  last  summer.  She  is  going  to  be  quite 
a  tall  girl  apparently.  I  think  our  children  will  be  of  good  height.  The 
Bartholomews  are  all  tall.  Fanny’s  brother  George  is  six  feet  one. 
Still,  I  don’t  care  so  much  about  my  children  being  tall.  What  I  chiefly 
hope  for  is  that  they  may  be  as  good  as  their  father.  This,  you  will  say, 
is  unreasonable,  and  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  but  as  long  as  I 
live  my  example  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  them. 
What  advantages  children  have  nowadays! 

I  hope  your  house  changes  turned  out  all  right,  and  that  Frank 
got  through  his  Ticknor  proof  without  breaking  down.  I  am  full  of 
work,  having  classes  of  students  every  day  in  the  week.  If  I  did  not 
have  such  a  tremendous  load  to  carry,  to  keep  up  the  necessary  style 
here,  I  should  be  quite  easy.  As  it  is  I  have  no  great  accumulation  at 
any  time.  My  practice  is  ever  on  the  increase  and  I  quite  enjoy  it. 

I  inclose  five  dollars  for  remembrances  to  the  children.  Please  use  it 
as  you  think  best.  How  I  wish  I  could  make  it  more,  and  also  aid  you. 

The  annual  dinners  of  the  Harvard  Club  began  to  assume  impor¬ 
tance  in  advancing  the  interests  of  education,  for  on  these  festive 
occasions  the  speakers  were  usually  distinguished  men  whose  attain¬ 
ments  won  for  them  country-wide  reputation,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
international  fame.  Their  brilliant  speeches  at  these  dinners  drew  at¬ 
tention,  through  the  press,  to  the  influence  of  educational  institutions. 

At  the  15th  annual  dinner  given  February  21,  18S1,  Dr.  Weld,  the 
newly-elected  President,  called  the  gathering  to  order  and  spoke  as  follows: 

“Brothers  and  Guests  of  Harvard, — On  an  occasion  like  this 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  enthusiastic  old  Irish  gentleman 
at  a  similar  gathering,  ‘After  all,  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  the  night.’ 

*  They  eutered  the  class  of  1S97,  and  graduated  magna  aim  laude. 
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(Laugliler  and  applause.)  I  am  requested  to  exhibit  to  you  a  little 
gavel*  (cheers)  that  has  been  presented  to  me  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  prove  an  efficient  means  of  correction,  should  any  speaker  this 
evening  display  a  tendency  to  bring  his  remarks  to  a  premature  close. 
I  am  free  to  say,  however,  that  I  regard  that  contingency  as  a  some¬ 
what  remote  one.  In  looking  over  this  beautiful  volume,!  of  which  a 
copy  is  laid  before  each  of  us,  I  recognize  the  names  of  over  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom  is  capable  of  making  an  ex¬ 
cellent  President  of  the  Harvard  Club.  (Applause.)  Now  it  is  evident 
that,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  around,  we  cannot  spare  more  than  one  year 
to  a  man.  I  therefore  take  this  early  opportunity  of  mounting  the  same 
platform  as  that  occupied  by  my  brother  Hayes, %  and  announcing  my¬ 
self  as  a  one-term  President. 

“Now  we  come  to  the  noble  science  of  astronomy.  I  always  admired 
it,  although  Professor  Lovering  sometimes  said  I  did  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  it.  He  would  probably  say  of  my  admiration  for  his  favorite 
science,  ‘Omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico’.4}  I  therefore  purpose  to  conduct 
this  dinner  on  strictly  astronomical  principles.  According  to  the  Coper- 
nican  System  six  hours  are  allotted  every  year  in  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  to  this  celebration.  Of  those  six  hours  three  are  already  fled;  and 
by  a  simple  arithmetical  process,  familiar,  doubtless,  to  many  among 
you,  I  ascertain  that  there  are  three  hours  remaining.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  each  one  of  those  hours  contains  not  more  than  sixty 
minutes;  and,  advancing  into  the  region  of  applied  mathematics,  1 
arrive  at  the  result  that  we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  rely 
on  having  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  minutes  in  all.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  these  precious  minutes?  I  have 
drawn  up  a  ‘tabular  view’  of  exercises.  Twenty  minutes  are  allotted 
to  the  President  of  the  Harvard  Club  (applause),  as  the  highest  dig¬ 
nitary  present  (laughter  and  applause);  and  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
President  of  the  University  (applause)  as  perhaps  coming  next  in 
*  Exhibiting  a  large  oak  gavel  lettered  “Weight  fourteen  pounds.” 

Catalogue  of  the  Harvard  Club, 
t  President  of  the  United  States. 

5  “Whatever  is  unknown  is  thought  to  be  magnificent.” 
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importance.  To  him,  however,  in  his  character  of  guest  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  University,  a  grace  of  ten  minutes  has  been  allowed,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  convinced  he  can  improve  the  time;  but  this  last  limit  he 
is  distinctly  to  understand  that  he  is  in  no  wise  to  exceed.  Of  course 
you  cannot  expect  us  two  to  talk  all  the  evening;  there  have  therefore 
been  provided  a  number  of  persons  of  inferior  importance,  whose 
names  I  will  read,  and  who  will  be  allotted  ten  minutes  each.  These 
are  the  Hon.  Chauneey  M.  Depew,  President  Henry  K.  Anderson  of 
the  University  Club,  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  Judge  E.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar,  Lewis  C.  Ledyard,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Charles  C.  Beaman,  Jr.,  Professor  Richard  T.  Greener,  James  C. 
Carter,  Colonel  Edward  F.  Stokes,  and,  finally,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
who  will  discourse  on  the  Harvard  ‘Annex.’  As  no  one  is  to  speak 
after  him,  he  will  be  allowed  to  talk  as  long  as  anybody  will  listen 
(laughter);  and  judging  from  past  experience,  I  think  that  will  be  a 
good  while.  There  will  also  be  songs  and  music.  The  account,  then, 
stands  as  follows:  the  two  Presidents,  forty-five  minutes;  other  speak¬ 
ers,  one  hundred  minutes;  songs  and  music,  thirty  minutes;  and 
twenty  minutes  for  ‘special  repairs  by  general  average.’  That  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  minutes.  We  are  thus  fifteen  minutes 
short.  How  is  this  deficit  to  be  made  up?  Plainly  by  a  general  and 
generous  subscription  from  all  the  speakers.  I  will  head  the  list  myself 
with  a  subscription  of  ten  minutes  (laughter),  and  the  other  speakers 
will  be  credited  with  their  subscriptions  as  made.  It  is  a  remarkable  co¬ 
incidence  that  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  you  are  to  hear  this  evening 
including  the  present  speaker,  has  been  accused  at  one  time  or  another 
of  undue  loquacity.  For  myself  I  den3?  the  allegation  as  wholly  un¬ 
founded.  For  the  others,  I  can  only  say  that  it  affords  me  peculiar 
pleasure  to  give  them  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  this  accu¬ 
sation  by  the  more  than  Spartan  brevity  of  their  remarks. 

“Now  we  have  to  listen  to  that  one  of  the  ten  thousand  sons  of 
Harvard  to  whom  has  been  given  the  will,  the  ability  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  most  to  swell  the  tide  of  her  prosperity,  and  spread  her 
renown, — President  Eliot.”  (Great  applause.) 

President  Eliot  began  by  remarking  that  it  was  the  first  time  that 
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he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  presided  over,  at  a  College  festival, 
by  a  man  a  good  deal  younger  than  himself.  (Laughter.)  “But,  Mr. 
President,”  he  continued,  “I  am  very  glad  to  salute  in  your  person, 
the  soldier  Class  of  I860  (cheers),  the  class  of  which  seventeen  mem¬ 
bers  gave  their  lives  to  the  country  in  the  Civil  War.” 

After  Dr.  Eliot  had  given  an  interesting  address  on  the  resources 
and  the  prospects  of  Harvard  College,  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  spoke 
on  “Harvard  and  Yale”  and  Mr.  Henry  II.  Anderson  spoke  for  the 
University  Club,  of  which  he  was  President. 

President  Weld  then  began  the  declamation  of  an  ode  of  Anacreon,* 

’Epaa/j.ir]  irtXeia, 

II  oOev,  irodev  ivkraaai', 

during  which  arose  loud  cries  of  “Translate!”  “Pony!”  At  the  end  of 
the  ode,  he  remarked,  “Eup??wi  Professor  Goodwin,”  and  in  this 
manner  introduced  the  Professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard.  To  this  intro¬ 
duction  Professor  Goodwin  responded  in  part: 

“The  Greek  revival  has  reached  even  this  distant  city,  as  you  see  by 
the  example  of  your  President.  You  have  heard  his  eloquent  remarks. 
You  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  me  when  I  say  that  in  his  letter  of  in¬ 
vitation  to  me  he  actually  wrote  a  long  Greek  sentence,  not  borrowed 
from  Demosthenes  or  Euripides  but  one  that  he  made  up  himself. 
He  undertook  to  use  the  perfect  participle  of  yvpvaciapxt to  in  the 
genitive  plural  and  made  it  yeyvpva (napxyKVTuv.  Please  don’t  laugh 
at  that.  It  was  all  right!  What  I  want  to  show  you  is  what  a  capital 
President  you  have  chosen,  and  if  you  and  he  will  all  pronounce  that 
word  slowly  to-night  before  you  retire,  you  may  go  to  sleep  with  an 
easy  conscience.”  (Laughter.)  ... 

Later  in  his  speech,  Professor  Goodwin  remarked  that  he  agreed 
with  one  of  his  friends  who  said  that  he  had  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  so 
many  systems  of  Greek  metres  that  he  no  longer  took  much  stock  in 
any  new  ones.  At  the  close  of  Professor  Goodwin’s  speech,  President 
Weld  rose  and  said: 

“The  Professor’s  admission  of  the  erroneous  way  in  which  Greek 
*  Sec  Appendix,  page  240,  for  translation  of  Ode. 
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was  taught  when  I  was  in  College  explains  an  incident  in  my  college 
life  that  has  often  puzzled  me.  My  proficiency  in  Greek  compelled  the 
recognition  of  the  Faculty  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was  selected  to  take 
part  in  a  Greek  dialogue.  My  friend  and  I  were  to  translate  the  letter 
scene  in  Pickwick  into  Greek,  and  as  a  matter  of  form  we  took  it  to 
Professor  Goodwin  to  look  it  over  before  we  delivered  it.  We  waited 
two  days.  On  the  third  day  we  received  a  note  requesting  us  to  come 
and  see  him.  We  went  to  his  room,  and  he  said,  with  a  saddened  air:  ‘I 
would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  two  members  of  the  Junior 
class,  who  have  been  studying  Greek  here  for  three  years,  could  com¬ 
mit  so  many  errors  in  so  short  a  space.’  (Laughter.)  I  began  by  en¬ 
deavoring  to  correct  it,  but  I  found  that  it  would  be  useless,  and  so  I 
was  obliged  to  rewrite  it  entirely.”  (Laughter.) 

President  Weld  then  read  some  verses  of  his  own  composition  in 
which  he  parodied  Wordsworth’s  poem  “We  Are  Seven.”  As  a  con¬ 
temporaneous  newspaper  expressed  it,  this  parody  “appeared  to  com¬ 
pare  President  Eliot  to  Wordsworth’s  divinely  obstinate  little  maid.” 
Seven  was  the  number  of  the  Harvard  Trustees  or  Corporation,  of 
which  President  Eliot  was  the  head  and  he  was  humorously  supposed 
to  comprise  within  himself  all  that  was  known  to  men  and  under¬ 
graduates  regarding  the  Board  of  Harvard  College. 


“We  Are  Seven” 

I  met  a  tall,  dark-whiskered  man. 
Whom  students  seldom  meet, 

I  doffed  my  cap  and  humbly  laid 
This  question  at  his  feet. 

“The  Corporation,  Lord,”  said  I, 
“How  many  may  they  be?” 

“Why,  seven,”  the  Prex  he  did  reply, 
And  wickedly  winked  he. 

“And  where  are  they?  I  pray  you  tell.” 

He  answered,  “Seven  are  we, 

And  two  of  us  in  Quincy  dwell, 

And  twro  have  gone  to  sea. 
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"In  Boston  two” — "Hold,  hold,”  I  cried, 
"If  six  away  you’ve  driven. 

How  many  are  you?”  He  replied, 

"I  tell  you  we  are  seven.” 

“But  if  then  six  are  never  heard, 

And  you  alone  are  nigh. 

It  seems  much  like  E  pluribus 
Unuin,  my  Lord,”  quoth  I. 

"Unum,”  he  cried,  "You  num-skull,  peace. 

I  tell  you,  seven  are  we, 

And  two  of  us  in  Quincy  dwell, 

And  two  have  gone  to  sea.” 

"But  they  are  gone,  those  six  are  gone, 
They  never  come  here  even.  ” 

He  would  not  give  himself  away, 

But  still  persistently  did  say, 

"I  tell  you  we  are  seven.” 


When  he  introduced  Professor  Greener,  President  Weld  spoke  as 
follows: 

"Harvard  stands  alone,  I  believe,  among  the  prominent  univer¬ 
sities,  in  having  graduated  an  Indian,  and  also  a  gentleman  of  African 
descent.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have  both  of  these  as  our  guests  to¬ 
night;  but  I  found,  on  turning  to  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  that 
the  former  was  graduated  in  1065,  and  this  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
securing  his  presence  seemed  to  me  insurmountable.  But  I  am  happy 
to  say  the  other  gentleman  is  with  us  here  to-night  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Richard  T.  Greener,*  formerly  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  whom  I  now  introduce  to  you.” 

Among  other  subjects,  Mr.  Greener  spoke  of  Harvard’s  impartiality 
in  abolishing  all  distinctions  founded  upon  color,  blood  and  rank. 

"When,  in  my  adopted  State,  I  stood  on  the  battered  ramparts  of 
Wagner,  and  recalled  the  fair-haired  son  of  Harvard  who  died  there 
with  his  brave  black  troops  of  Massachusetts,  ...  I  thanked 
God,  with  patriotic  pleasure,  that  the  first  contingent  of  negro  troops 

*  The  first  representative  of  his  race  to  receive  a  diploma  at  Harvard  College. 
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from  the  North  should  have  been  led  to  death  and  fame  by  an  alumnus 
of  Harvard.  .  .  .  ” 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Greener’s  speech  President  Weld  introduced  the 
next  speaker. 

“A  peculiarly  happy  opportunity  now  presents  itself,”  he  remarked. 
“We  have  a  chance  of  welcoming  a  native  South  Carolinian  and  a 
member  of  my  own  class, — once  an  earnest  and  hearty  foe,  and  now 
an  earnest  and  hearty  friend.  There  is  no  one  whom  we  shall  always 
more  gladly  greet  in  our  class  reunions  than  Colonel  Edward  F.  Stokes 
of  South  Carolina.” 

Colonel  Stokes  spoke  of  the  “ Jiationalncss ”  of  Harvard  University 
and  said  it  was  that  quality  of  Harvard  which  had  brought  him  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  fraternal  festivity  of  the  occasion. 

“We  have  been  struggling  since  1SG5  to  get  back  into  the  Union, 

after  trying  for  five  years  to  get  out  of  it;  and  there  are  few  things 

which  tend  so  effectually  to  unite  the  East  and  West,  the  North  and 

the  South,  as  the  fraternity  of  college  association.  When  1  sat  down  to 

this  banquet  this  evening  I  realized  that  you  were  brothers  of  mine, 

and  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  of  the  Class  of  1800  a  part  died 

on  the  bloody  fields  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as  they  felt  it, 

yet,  as  one  of  those  who  struggled  against  you  in  battle,  I  feel  to-night 

that  we  are  one  .  .  Our  honored  President  has  said  that  we  represent 

the  Class  of  1800, — ‘the  soldier  class.’  I  am  glad  that  it  has  shown  its 

* 

valor  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  distinguished 
and  accomplished  gentleman  who  has  been  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  and  who  now  leads  us  in  the  joys  of  this 
magnificent  banquet,  is  none  other  than  a  beloved  member  of  the  Class 
of  1860.”  (Applause.) 

When  Dr.  Weld  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College  in  1883,  the 
Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers  were  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  would  confer  upon  General  Butler,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  The  question  became  a  matter  of 
general  discussion  before  it  came  before  either  body  for  official  action, 
and  public  interest  was  very  keen.  So  frequently  had  this  honor  been 
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conferred  upon  the  Governor  of  the  State  that  many  regarded  it  as  an 
unbroken  custom,  or  at  least  one  not  easily  to  be  set  aside.  Others  de¬ 
clined  to  consider  the  custom  thus  binding  or  morally  obligatory  in  all 
cases.  Those  in  favor  of  the  conferring  held  that  the  giving  of  the  de¬ 
gree  was  simply  a  tribute  to  the  office  and  that  as  General  Butler  had 
been  elected  Governor,  the  Governing  Boards  should  not,  by  with¬ 
holding  the  degree,  presume  indirectly,  but  none  the  less  clearly,  to 
criticise  the  choice  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  Those  opposed 
to  honoring  the  Governor  argued  that  his  record  in  the  Civil  War  had 
been  far  from  creditable,  while  his  political  life  had  been  stained  by 
acts  decidedly  discreditable.  They  contended  that  the  very  wording 
of  the  degree  presupposed  the  recipient  to  be  morally  and  intellectu¬ 
ally  worthy. 

When  at  last  the  nomination  was  sent  down  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  Overseers,  the  Board  gave  to  it  four  hours  of  unusually  earnest 
debate  and  finally  voted  not  to  concur.  This  refusal  was  conclusive. 
The  vote  of  the  members  stood  as  follows: 

Yeas:  President  Eliot,  Treasurer  E.  W.  Hooper,  Stephen  Salisbury, 
LL.D.;  James  E.  Cabot,  A.B.,  LL.  B.;  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.; 
LeBaron  Russell,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.;  Francis  E.  Parker,  A.  B.,  LL.  D.; 
Theodore  Lyman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.;  Morrill  Wyman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.; 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  and  Leverett  Saltonstall,  A.  M. — 11. 

Nays :  Francis  M.  Weld,  A.  M.,  M.  D.;  Solomon  Lincoln,  A.  M., 
LL.  B.;  Charles  R.  Codman,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.;  Richard  M.  Hodges, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.;  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  A.  M.;  John  Fiske,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.; 
Henry  Lee,  A.  M.;  John  O.  Sargent,  A.  M.;  R.  M.  Morse,  A.  B.;  E.  R. 
Hoar,  LL.  D.;  II.  P.  Kidder,  W.  G.  Russell,  LL.  B.;  Moorfield  Story, 
A.  M.;  John  T.  Morse,  A.  B.;  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  A.  M. — 15. 

There  was  one  pair.  Robert  D.  Smith,  yea,  and  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  nay. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  who  were  not 
present  or  paired  at  the  meeting  were:  John  Lowell,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.; 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.;  Samuel  A.  Green,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and 
William  G.  Russell,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D. 
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This  decision  of  Harvard  College  aroused  a  stormy  controversy 
throughout  the  country. 

“There  was  evidence,”  said  the  New  York  Graphic  in  part,  “that 
the  aged  children  who  are  known  as  the  faculty  of  the  college  were 
what  is  known  as  up  in  arms  about  it;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  agi¬ 
tated  in  the  manner  that  octogenarians  who  live  outside  of  the  world 
are  apt  to  be  agitated  and  were  working  their  venerable  bones  over 
the  matter  as  if  it  were  something  at  which  the  whole  of  mankind  were 
gazing  upon  with  open-eyed  expectancy.” 

The  New  York  Sun  called  the  Graphic  to  account  for  two  mistakes 
in  the  editorial  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken. 

“The  first  mistake  it  makes,”  said  the  Sun ,  “is  merely  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  assumes  that  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  by  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  are  conferred  by  the  faculty,  ‘the  aged  children  who  are  known 
as  the  faculty’  as  the  Graphic  calls  them.  Now,  we  have  no  desire  to 
say  that  the  members  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  are  not  of  a  certain  age, 
or  even  older,  but  we  cannot  allow  our  esteemed  and  pictorial  contem¬ 
porary  to  labor  under  the  delusion  that  the  faculty  gives  or  withholds 
honorary  degrees.  These  are  conferred  by  the  Corporation,  whose 
choice  has  to  be  ratified  by  the  Overseers,  who  are  of  various  ages. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  Dr.  Francis  Minot  Weld  of  this  city,  are  not 
unduly  aged.” 

“Harvard  has  put  the  laugh  on  itself  more  than  on  any  one  else,” 
remarked  one  newspaper.  “An  insult  to  131,000  voters!”  cried  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Another  newspaper  gave  the  following  report  of  the  opinion  of  an 
anonymous  Harvard  graduate  regarding  the  controversy. 

“The  unreasonableness  of  the  Overseers’  action  may  be  seen  by  a 
little  contrast  of  men  and  votes.  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  paired 
to  vote  against  conferring  the  degree,  has  long  been  an  antagonist 
of  the  Governor’s.  No  man  in  Massachusetts  represents  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  Theodore  Lyman  the  high-toned  opposition  to  so-called 
‘Butlerism.’  Governor  Butler  represents  the  popular  element,  Mr. 
Lyman  the  aristocratic,  yet  Mr.  Lyman  voted  to  confer  the  degree. 
He  could  see  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  politics,  or  even  if  it  were 
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that,  to  reserve  the  honor  was  a  most  unfortunate  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  The  same  comparison  might  be  made  between  Judge 
Hoar  and. President  Eliot,  between  Francis  Minot  Weld  and  C.  F. 
Adams,  Jr.” 

Oil  the  other  hand  the  Boston  Journal  observed  that  “the  decision 
of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  University  not  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Governor  Butler  attests  an  honorable  willing¬ 
ness  to  break  a  bad  precedent,  rather  than  to  turn  into  ridicule  the 
highest  honors  which  the  college  has  to  bestow.” 

Dr.  Weld’s  prominence  in  the  New  York  Harvard  Club  distin¬ 
guished  him  as  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  city.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  promoters  of  any  new  project  for  the  welfare  or 
extension  of  Harvard  University  should  turn  to  Dr.  Weld  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  financial  interest  of  New  York 
men  in  forwarding  the  proposed  undertaking.  The  following  letter 
from  Alexander  Agassiz  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  kind  of  appeal 
with  which  he  became  familiar. 

Mr.  Agassiz  was  the  brilliant  and  only  son  of  the  famous  naturalist, 
Louis  Agassiz,  and  assisted  his  father  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  at  Harvard. 


TO  UR.  FRANCIS  Ivl.  WELD 

Castle  Hill,  Newport,  June  19,  ’ 81 . 

My  dear  Sir:— I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  pass  through 
N.  Y.  on  my  way  North  and  not  to  have  been  able  to  keep  my  promise 
of  meeting  you  and  talking  over  Cambridge  matters.  Illness  in  my 
family  and  friends,  who  had  charge  of  my  affairs  during  my  absence, 
compelled  my  immediate  return.  I  had  at  once  also  to  go  to  Lake 
Superior.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  something  must  be  done 
for  Cambridge.  As  soon  as  the  present  schemes  now  under  way  are 
fully  done  with  we  can  then  work  for  the  University  as  a  whole.  The 
Medical  School  is  now  done.  They  raised  the  1,000,000  they  needed  in 
3  weeks.  The  Bot.  Garden  is  still  hanging  fire  somewhat,  we  still  want 
25,000  for  that,  and  finally  we  want  GO, 000  for  the  Equipt.  of  the  Phys¬ 
ical  Lab.  the  sum  of  115,000  having  been  given  on  condition  that 
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75,000  more  still  be  raised  if  then  we  have  as  yet  only  15,000.  Do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  chance  in  N.  Y.  by  proper  application  and 
instruction  to  get  anything?  There  are  such  large  fortunes  there  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  people  who  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money  could  spare  us  a  little.  Following  are  objects  from  which  they 


may  pick: 

Botanic  Garden .  25,000 

Physical  Laby .  60,000 

Observatory .  300,000 

Library .  500,000 

Salaries  of  Professors .  1,000,000 

(for  increase) 

Physiological  Laby .  100,000 


I  should  like  to  have  any  suggestion  you  can  think  of  as  to  best 
mode  of  attacking  New  York. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Agassiz. 

In  the  years  preceding  1884  the  girls  wrho  graduated  from  the  Har¬ 
vard  Annex,  now  known  as  Radcliffe  College,  received  no  document 
to  prove  that  they  had  pursued  a  course  of  studies  at  that  institution. 
Now,  however,  it  w'as  proposed  to  give  a  certificate  to  the  graduating 
students  and  at  once  there  arose  much  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  a  certificate  or  a  diploma. 

The  following  speech  by  Dr.  Weld  which  was  undoubtedly  given 
at  a  Harvard  Club  Dinner,  probably  in  the  year  1884,  has  reference  to 
the  above-mentioned  controversy. 

“I  doubt  not,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  that  you  wall  share  my 
regret  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevents  my  giving  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  University. 

“As  it  is,  I  shall  merely  hazard  a  few  words  on  a  couple  of  topics  of 
immediate  interest. 

“No  man  will  go  further  than  I  in  the  desire  to  extend  the  facilities 
for  education  to  woman  and  to  open  to  her  all  lines  of  occupation, 
to  increase  her  capacity  for  self-help  and  self-support.  At  the  same 
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time  I  am  no  radical  on  this  point,  and  do  not  go  so  far  as  some  men 
do,  who  would  like  to  have  women  support  them  also. 

“But  I  would  be  glad  indeed  to  see  all  lines  of  occupation  opened 
to  them  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  today  my  own  profession  wel¬ 
comes  woman  with  open  arms. 

“I  consider  the  Harvard  Annex  the  best  thing  we  have  and  I  trust 
it  may  grow  until  it  equals  the  male  department  in  size  and  im¬ 
portance.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  its  graduates  will  not  be  sent 
away  with  a  certificate  which  says  in  effect,  ‘This  girl  knows  a  good 
deal,  but  does  not  know  as  much  as  the  boys.  ’  Rather  let  us  give  them 
the  full  diploma  of  the  college  entitling  them  to  all  those  rights,  honors 
and  privileges  which  have  secured  such  success  in  life  for  all  of  us. 

“But  when  it  is  proposed  that  the  young  men  and  women  shall 
attend  together  the  same  lessons  and  lectures,  I  say,  No!  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  this,  except  that  it  is  more  economical.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  here  who  Avould  like  to  send  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Cambridge  and  have  her  sit  for  hours  daily  by  the  side  of  such 
an  unlicked  and  graceless  cub  as  he  himself  was  in  college.  No!  Let  us 
have  an  affiliated  college  like  Girton  in  England  but  no  herdiug  in 
together.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  classes  of 
the  Harvard  Annex,  by  which  name  Radelift'e  College  for  women  was 
at  first  known,  were  begun  in  1879,  and  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Weld’s 
sister,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Carret,  G  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Radcliffe 
College  was  named  for  Anne  Radcliffe,  who,  in  1891,  was  the  first 
woman  to  give  an  endowment  to  Harvard  College. 

The  following  letter  to  his  children  describes  his  trip  abroad. 

Paris,  IS  Aug.,  lSSJy. 

Mes  cher  enfants: — Maman  et  moi  nous  nous  sommes  bien 
amusecs  dans  cette  ville,  la  plus  jolie  du  monde.  Aber  wir  werden 
keine  Gelegcnheit  haben  nach  Deutschsland  zu  gehen.  Es  nimmt  zu 
viel  Zeit  and  costs  too  much  Geld.  Tomorrow  at  ten  o’clock  we  shall 
leave  Paris,  and  expect  to  be  in  London  at  G.45  tomorrow  evening. 
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Then  we  mean  to  go  to  Oxford  in  England.  You  can  find  it  on  the 
map.  There  we  shall  see  one  of  the  great  English  Universities.  Ask 
Mademoiselle  what  the  other  one  is,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  when  I 
come  home.  Next  we  hope  to  go  to  Stratford-on  Avon  where  the  great 
Shakespeare  lies  buried,  and  shall  look  at  the  house  where  he  was  born 
and  also  at  his  tomb.  When  you  get  a  little  older  you  can  read  his 
works. 

After  that  again  we  shall  go  to  Scotland,  to  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow  and  so  back  to  Liverpool,  where  we  expect  to  take  the  steamship 
America  for  home.  She  is  very  fast.  We  shall  start  on  the  27th  of 
August  and  shall  probably  reach  New  York  on  the  3rd  of  September. 
Here  we  have  seen  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre,  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Luxembourg,  the  great  palace  built  by  Louis  Fourteenth,  called  the 
Great,  at  Versailles,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  and  many 
other  interesting  things.  We  will  tell  you  all  about  them  when  we 
meet. 

Dear  mamma  is  packing  our  trunk,  now,  and  sends  much  love  to 
you  all  in  which  unites  your  loving  father. 

To — Miss  Saidy  S.  Weld,  and  Masters  Francis  M.  Weld,  and  C. 
Minot  Weld. 

P.  S. — Jimmy  and  Freddy*  will  come  with  us  on  the  steamer. 

TO  MRS.  J.  F.  CARRET 

New  York ,  24  Sept.,  ’84. 

My  own  dear  Sister: — I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  loving  letter 
of  yesterday.  I  meant  constantly  to  write  to  you  when  abroad,  but  as 
constantly  failed.  Fanny  returns  very  much  improved,  and  I  hope 
will  derive  permanent  benefit  therefrom. 

We  had  wretched  weather  on  both  passages,  but  lovely  weather 
there.  We  were  ashore  just  a  month  and  it  rained  but  two  days,  and 
then  so  slightly  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  plans  at  all.  We  went  on 
The  Queen  and  landed  at  Plymouth,  a  very  interesting  old  place, 
the  home  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  others  of  those 
old,  murdering  sea-freebooters  in  whom  England  gloried  under  the 

*  The  children’s  cousins,  James  and  Frederick  Bartholomew. 
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Virgin  Queen.  Thence  to  Bath,  Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  thing  of  all,  and  to  London.  We  spent  a  fortnight  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  five  days  in  Paris.  Then  we  went  to  Oxford,  Woodstock, 
Stratford,  Edinburgh,  the  Trossachs,  and  Glasgow  and  so  back  to 
Liverpool,  returning  on  the  America. 

Fanny  and  the  kids  are  now  in  Hartford,  and  I  suppose  will  come 
down  in  some  ten  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season  of  1886,  Dr.  Weld  accepted 
an  offer  to  act  as  resident  physician  at  the  Piney  Woods  Hotel  in 
Thomasville,  Georgia,  a  well-known  health  resort.  On  January  12, 
18S7,  he  and  his  family  sailed  from  New  York  for  Savannah,  and 
thence  went  by  train  to  Thomasville.  The  road  ran  through  monot¬ 
onous  miles  of  tall  pine  forests,  which  were  varied  occasionally  by 
small  clearings,  in  which  were  seen  negro  cabins  and  their  motley 
population  of  negroes,  pickaninnies,  chickens  and  pigs.  At  one  point 
in  this  railroad  journey,  Dr.  Weld  suddenly  exclaimed,  “There  is 
Fort  Blank!”  The  children  stared  through  the  car  window  with  ex¬ 
cited  interest,  expecting  to  see  an  impressive,  high-walled  fort.  Great 
was  their  disappointment  when  they  saw  only  a  few  low  mounds,  the 
grass-grown  remains  of  the  earthworks  of  the  old  fort,  the  sight  of 
which,  no  doubt,  recalled  to  Dr.  Weld  vivid  memories  of  the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Weld  found  his  time  fully  taken  up  in  caring  for  the  sick  in 

* 

Thomasville.  His  office  in  the  hotel  was  a  pleasant  room,  made  home¬ 
like  by  many  books,  which  beloved  companions  he  always  insisted 
should  accompany  liini  wherever  he  went.  On  cool  days  a  bright  fire 

gave  forth  a  cheerful  glow,  and  scented  the  room  with  the  delightful 
* 

resinous  fragrance  of  the  burning  pine  logs.  On  the  wall  over  the  fire¬ 
place  was  fastened  a  branch  from  which  hung  a  huge  grey  hornet’s  nest. 

The  children  continued  their  studies  with  their  governess,  and  dur¬ 
ing  their  play  time  they  enjoyed  games  in  the  woods  or,  riding  the  easy 
southern  saddlehorses,  followed  the  pine-carpeted  roads  which  radiated 
for  miles  in  every  direction  from  the  charming  flower  embowered  village. 

After  returning  from  the  South,  Dr.  Weld  bought  a  small  house 
with  a  garden  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  here,  among  the  familiar  sur- 
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roundings  of  his  boyhood,  the  harmonious  family  life  continued  for 
several  years. 

The  following  letters  shore  Dr.  Weld’s  profound  interest  in  his  children’s 
pursuits  and  pleasures. 

TO  MR.  C.  MINOT  WELD 

New  York ,  March  7,  '93. 

My  dear  Minot: — Your  two  letters  are  before  me,  and  have  full 
attention.  It  was  useless  to  telegraph,  as  I  could  not  have  embraced 
the  subject  in  that  way. 

I  am  heartily  sorry  not  to  be  at  home  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
you.  This  is  only  because  in  that  case  I  could  talk  over  the  different 
subjects  to  be  spoken  upon  and  give  you  hints  as  to  the  way  to  call  the 
men  up.  But  the  toast-master  suggestion  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
run.  When  there  is  one,  he  is  generally  elected,  not  appointed  by  the 
President.  And  when  such  an  officer  is  named  at  all  it  is  generally, 
nowadays,  because  the  President  is  a  figure-head,  and  not  supposed 
to  be  competent  to  do  anything  but  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  grin, 
look  pleasant,  and  try  to  look  intelligent. 

There  is  no  toast-master,  and  never  has  been,  at  Commencement 
or  Harvard  Club  dinners,  or  any  others  I  have  ever  attended.  I  never 
saw  a  toast-master,  though  I  have  attended,  probably,  a  hundred 
or  more  public  dinners  where  there  has  been  speaking.  I  should  tell 
the  boys  what  I  have  said,  and  say  that  they  can  have  a  toast-master 
if  they  wish,  but  that  it  is  very  unusual. 

The  ordinary  routine  is  this — When  the  last  course  has  been  eaten, 
the  President  rises,  and  gives  the  first  toast,  and  calls  on  the  one  agreed 
upon  to  respond.  At  a  Harvard  dinner,  this  is  Fair  Harvard,  after 
which  “Fair  Harvard”  is  sung,  and  then  the  respondent  speaks.  In 
your  case  it  would  be  “The  Roxbury  Latin  School,  founded  by  our 
fathers  in  1G —  (whatever  the  year  is),  the  mother  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  illustrious  sons — semper  floreat — .  I  call  on  Mr. -  to 

respond.” 

Then  the  man  speaks.  When  he  is  through,  call  for  nine  cheers  for 
the  school.  I  should  say  that  before  you  mention  the  name  of  the 
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respondent,  you  should  say,  “All  up,  and  drink  her  health  and  pros¬ 
perity.”  Then  all  stand  up  and  take  their  glasses,  and  touch  their  lips 
to  them.  On  the  whole,  I  should  call  for  the  cheers  of  the  school  then. 
Then  say,  “I  call  on  Mr.  John  Jones  to  respond.”  Then  all  take  their 
seats  and  the  speaker  speaks. 

Then  a  half  dozen  words  will  do  for  each  introduction  of  succeeding 
speakers.  For  instance,  if  the  Football  team  is  to  be  spoken  of,  say 
something  like  this,  “Though  not  always  victorious,  we  all  know  that 
they  have  never  failed  to  do  their  best.”  In  each  case,  make  any  brief 
allusion  that  may  occur  to  you.  For  ’93,  you  can  say  that  it  was  the 
largest  class  that  ever  entered,  but  that  its  great  quantity  did  not 
interfere  with  its  excellent  quality. 

For  the  Tripod — “That  though  its  name  indicates  but  three  legs, 
it  has  been  a  regular  centipede  in  the  number  of  its  supporters.” 

For  the  Debating  Club — “It  is  said  ‘Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,’  but 
we  can  be  thankful  this  is  not  so  with  the  orator.  From  Demosthenes 
speaking  on  the  seashore  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  down  to  (here 
mention  some  member  of  the  Club,  the  worst  speaker  in  it),  we  learn 
the  lesson  that  practice  makes  perfect.  I  call  on  so-and-so.” 

Any  such  things  are  always  readily  taken  and  appreciated. 

If  you  do  not  think  of  anything,  say  simply,  “The  next  toast  is 
so-and-so  and  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Smith.” 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  house  a  copy  of  the  Harvard  Magazine , 
which  has  a  full  report  of  one  of  the  Harvard  Club  Dinners  of  New 
York,  at  which  I  presided.  Look  that  up  and  read  it,  and  it  will  give 
you  some  ideas.  When  you  call  up  each  man,  all  can  rise,  and  raise 
their  glasses  to  their  lips  as  before.  You  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
easy  it  is,  if  you  dash  right  in. 

Again,  tell  each  speaker  that  he  can  tell  you  the  terms  in  which  he 
would  like  to  be  introduced.  Consult  with  each  one  on  this  point,  and 
make  up  the  terms  of  introduction  between  you. 

Make  out  a  list  of  notes,  with  the  order  of  toasts  and  speakers,  and 
have  the  toasts  written  out  in  full  so  that  your  memory  will  be  re¬ 
freshed. 
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After  the  last  one  is  through,  say,  “Now  let  us  finish  this  happy 
meeting,  boys,  by  singing  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne’.”  Then  all  must  join 
hands  in  a  circle  and  swing  their  hands  up  and  down  in  rhythm  with 
the  singing.  Sing  it  slowly  the  first  time,  then  once  again  more  quickly, 
then  once  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  is  the  end.  You  can  make  a 
grand  success  without  any  trouble  whatever. 

Have  some  boy  who  can  sing  well  arranged  upon  to  start  and  lead 
the  singing.  This  is  a  grand  chance  for  you  to  make  a  great  hit. 

TO  MR.  W.  S.  PURRINGTON 

Union  Club,  Boston,  8  Park  Street 

Dec.  8 ,  ’ 93 . 

Sweet  William: — Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  28  Nov. 

You  will  see  that  my  baby  Minot  made  the  onty  touch-down  that 
the  Harvard  Freshmen  accomplished  at  Yale.  He  is  a  rattler,  and,  as  I 
look  at  his  sweet  and  pleasant  face,  I  cannot  realize  his  facing  these 
two-hundred  pounders,  and  throwing  them  over  his  head.  And  I  do 
not  at  all  approve  of  the  whole  business,  but  what  can  I  do? 

He  is  only  seventeen,  and  weighs  only  a  hundred  and  sixty-one 
pounds.  Yet  I  saw  him  meet  in  full  tilt  a  man  twenty-five  years  old, 
who  was  put  down  on  the  card  at  two  hundred  six.  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  opened  them  to  see  Minot  on  top.  You  can  easily  conceive,  for 
you  have  both  sense  and  sentiment,  how  mixed  are  my  feelings.  I  am 
proud  of  his  skill  and  courage,  and  yet  think  the  whole  thing  cross¬ 
eyed.  You  may  have  noticed  that  he  made  the  only  touch-down,  or 
score,  of  the  Harvard  Freshmen  yesterday  at  New  Haven.*  His 
mother  and  1  are  thankful  that  the  thing  is  over  for  this  year.  He 
came  home  at  midnight,  covered  with  bruises. 

Think  of  that  little  boy,  as  he  used  to  say  his  pieces  Sunday  night 
in  his  little  dresses!  Oh!  damn! 

We  shall  never  be  as  happy  again. 

Dr.  Weld  never  lost  his  sense  of  humor,  that  delightful  quality  of 
some  dispositions  which  not  only  lightens  difficulties  for  its  possessor, 

*  As  already  mentioned.  IIow  far  shall  we  credit  this  repetition  to  paternal  weakness 
and  how  far  to  the  cerebral  degeneration  and  consequent  forgetfulness  of  old  age? 
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but  which  sometimes  may  serve  even  as  a  subtle  weapon  of  defence. 
Illustrating  this  characteristic  of  his  temperament,  Dr.  Weld’s  sister 
relates  the  following  anecdote: 

One  day  while  ou  his  way  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  Station,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  stranger  with  the  question,  “Isn’t  this  Mr.  S?”  “No, 
I  am  not  Mr.  S,  ”  replied  Dr.  'Weld  courteously.  “Oh-h,  ”  stammered 
the  inquirer,  somewhat  non-plussed,  “I — I  thought  you  must  be  he  be¬ 
cause  they  told  me  that  he  was  short  and  stout.”  To  which  Dr.  Weld  in¬ 
stantly  rejoined  pleasantly,  “Ah,  but  you  see  I  am  tall  and  thin!” 

Dr.  Weld  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard  College  in 
1871.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  one  of  the  college 
Societies,  and  in  18SS  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club.  He  was  secretary  of  the  class  of  I860,  his  office 
dating  from  the  year  1879,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Perkins 
who  had  recently  died.  Spaulding,  the  first  secretary  of  the  class, 
resigned  his  position  in  1867  and  was  followed  by  Perkins. 

In  New  York,  Dr.  Weld  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Clubs, — his  prominence  in  which  has  been  described — the 
Century  Club,  the  University  Athletic  Club,  of  which  he  was  an 
original  member,  the  Union  League  and  the  Players’  Club,  and  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  Mendelssohn  Club. 

The  Boston  clubs  to  which  he  belonged  were  the  Union,  Algonquin 
and  Country  Clubs.  In  both  cities  he  took  part  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Loyal  Legion. 

During  a  large  part  of  his  term  of  service  in  the  army  Dr.  Weld 
held  the  positions  of  Brigade  and  Division  Surgeon.  The  arduous 
work  which  devolved  upon  him  in  this  official  capacity,  as  well  as  the 
exposure  incident  to  camp  life,  permanently  impaired  his  constitution. 
After  his  return  to  Jamaica  Plain  from  the  South,  his  health  began  to 
fail  and  after  a  short  illness  he  died  of  pneumonia  on  December  81st, 
1893.  The  services  were  held  with  all  the  honors  of  the  Lojnd  Legion. 
The  American  flag  was  draped  over  the  casket,  by  which  stood  a 
guard  of  honor.  The  National  and  Loyal  Legion,  Union  Jack,  Infantry 
and  Massachusetts  flags  were  displayed  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  a  bugler  sounded  “Taps.” 
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It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  tribute  to  his  memory  given  at  the  dinner 
<?f  the  Class  of  18C0  on  June  28th,  1S95,  when  Mr.  Henry  S.  Russell 
addressed  the  men  present  as  follows: 

“I  will  call  upon  our  Chaplain  Humphreys  to  speak  a  few  words 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  secretary,  Frankie  Weld.” 

Chaplain  Humphreys,  in  response,  said  that  they  had  met  with  a 
sad  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Weld.  He  spoke  of  the  warmth  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  class,  the  welfare  of  which  he  had  made 
it  his  meat  and  drink  to  promote. 

“He  was  indefatigable  and  -very  successful  in  collecting  news  from 
his  classmates  far  and  near.  In  the  social  gatherings  of  his  class  he 
was  always  a  bright  radiation  of  wit  and  jollity.  Everywhere  he  was  a 
stimulator  of  good  fellowship  and  an  inspiration  to  happy  thoughts, 
hopeful  spirits  and  strong  purposes.” 

Despite  all  his  anxiety  about  the  war  and  other  cares.  Dr.  Weld 
always  kept  his  light-hearted  spirit — like  a  sunbeam.  Clever  and 
genial,  he  was  a  shining  center  in  a  circle  of  brilliant  and  devoted 
friends.  Distinguished  in  his  profession,  he  was  also  much  beloved  by 
the  poor  and  obscure  with  whom  it  brought  him  in  contact.  His  strong, 
affectionate  nature  found  deep  satisfaction  in  untiring  devotion  to  his 
family,  and  in  loyal  service  to  his  country. 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear,”  wrote  the  Honorable  Joseph 
II.  Choate,  “that  you  are  writing  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  your  father, 
of  whom  I  was  always  very  fond.”  A  close  friend  of  his  said:  “Some¬ 
times  I  have  tried  to  think  what  made  Frank  different  from  other  men. 
I  know  it  was  his  constant  activity  in  thought  and  deed  for  others.  It 
extended  from  courtesy  of  manner  and  word,  up  to  far  reaching 
schemes  to  be  fulfilled,  if  he  ever  had  the  power.  No  one  person  had 
any  idea  of  how  many  kind  and  generous  things  he  did.” 

Thus  from  various  sources — old  friends,  old  letters,  old  diaries — has 
emerged  a  clear  delineation  which,  with  compelling  charm,  hasconfirmed 
our  appreciation  and  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  Dr.  Weld’s  character. 

The  creative  power  which  such  a  life  has  exerted  on  the  activities 
of  the  past,  will  live  beneficently  in  the  achievements  of  the  future. 

The  End 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  THE 


ACADEMICAL  YEAR  1856-57 


Note  1 — See  page  71 
1856 

Aug.  28.  First  Term  begins 
Oct.  21.  First  Public  Exhibition 
Nov.  5.  Medical  Lectures  begin 


Thursday  morning 
Third  Tuesday  in  Ocl. 
First  Wednesday  in  Nov. 


First  Recess,  from  the  Tuesday  evening  before  Thanksgiving  to  the 
following  Sunday  evening. 

1857 

Jan.  14.  First  Term  ends  Wednesday  evening 


WINTER  VACATION,  SIX  WEEKS 


Feb.  20.  Second  Term  begins 
Mar.  11.  Commencement  at  Medical 
College 

May  5.  Second  Public  Exhibition 
May  13.  Dudleian  Lecture 


Thursday  morning 

Wednesday 

First  Tuesday  in  May 

Second  Wednesday  in  May 


Second  Recess,  from  Tuesday  evening,  May  26,  to  Sunday  evening. 

May  31. 


June  19.  Seniors’  Class  Day  Friday 

July  13-14.  Examination  for  admission  Monday  and  Tuesday 

July  14.  Visitation  of  Divinity  School  Tuesday 

Third  Wednesday  in  July,  July  15  Commencement 

SUMMER  VACATION,  SEVEN  WEEKS 

Sept.  3.  First  Term  begins  Thursday  morning 
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Note  2 — See  page  95 

A  description  of  the  monitors  will  make  clear  why  they  were  un¬ 
safe,  as  well  as  uncomfortable.  I  quote  from  “  The  Atlantic  Coast ,” 
by  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Ammen. 

“Afloat,  in  appearance  they  were  not  inaptly  likened  to  a  cliecse- 
box  on  a  plank.  The  hull  itself,  even  if  freed  from  the  overhang,  could 
not  as  a  model  have  any  pretension  to  speed.  The  dimensions  of  the 
Passaic,  the  first  vessel  built  of  the  improved  class,  were  as  follows: 
Apparent  length  of  vessel  200  feet;  beam  45  feet.  This  was  sustained 
by  an  iron  hull  with  nearly  a  flat  floor,  10  feet  shorter  at  the  bow,  and 
£5  feet  shorter  at  the  stern  than  the  deck  measurement,  and  on  a  cross 
section  at  the  turret,  37  feet  8  inches  wide.  The  usual  draught  was 
something  over  11  feet,  and  displacement  844  tons.  The  thickness  of 
the  mass  of  wood  firmly  bolted  together  that  surrounded  the  hull 
proper  was  5  feet  and  was  plated  externally  with  five  1-inch  iron 
plates.  The  turret  had  a  thickness  of  eleven  1  inch  plates,  with  a 
height  of  nine  feet,  and  an  interior  diameter  of  20  feet.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  revolve  at  will  by  suitable  machinery;  had  iron  beams  on 
top  to  support  a  light  iron  cover,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  small 
cylindrical  tower  (pilot-house)  composed  of  eight  1  inch  plates,  some  7 
feet  in  height  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  Within  this  pilot-house  wras  the 
wheel,  and  in  battle,  the  commanding  officer,  the  pilot,  and  the  helms¬ 
man.  It  was  capped  by  a  circular  plate  of  iron  13^  inches  thick.  Small 
circular  holes  were  originally  cut  through  for  vision,  and  afterward, 
as  a  necessity,  they  were  chiselled  out  to  give  an  angle  to  the  view. 
The  plates  of  the  turret  and  of  the  pilot-house  were  held  together  by 
numerous  bolts,  with  the  heads  on  the  outside  and  a  nut  within.  The 
blow  of  a  very  heavy  projectile  wrould  make  the  nuts  fly  with  great 
force  within  the  turret,  and  the  rebound  of  the  plates  vrould  then  at 
times  withdraw'  the  bolts  entirely,  but  more  frequently  they  would 
stand  out  like  the  ‘quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.’ 

“The  hatchway  over  the  wundlass-room,  another  forward  of  the 
plates  and  calked  on  going  to  sea,  and  on  going  into  action  w'ere  put  on, 
leaving  no  egress  from  below  except  through  the  turret.  For  ventila¬ 
tion,  six  holes  of  8  inches  diameter  were  cut  through  the  deck  forward 
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and  four  aft,  and  ventilating  pipes  4  feet  high  were  fitted  with  gaskets 
to  keep  out  the  water;  beneath  were  bull’s  eyes  that  could  be  screwed 
up  below  to  exclude  the  water  when  the  pipes  were  taken  off. 

“Forward  of  the  hull  proper,  in  the  ‘overhang’  was  what  was 
known  as  the  ‘anchor- well,’  a  cylinder  into  which  a  four-armed  anchor 
could  be  hove  up  by  means  of  a  windlass  bow,  the  chain  passing  in 
through  a  hawsehole  less  than  two  feet  above  the  ordinary  water 
level.  The  anchor-well  had  a  removable  plate  over  it,  as  also  had  what 
was  known  as  a  ‘propeller- well,’  some  fifteen  feet  from  the  stern.  The 
turret  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
smoke-stack,  made  of  eight  1-inch  plates  to  a  height  of  6  feet  above 
the  deck,  and  then  of  the  usual  height  with  the  ordinary  thickness  of 
iron,  was  12  feet  farther  aft.  The  deck  itself  was  of  heavy  wood  and 
covered  with  two  ^-mch  plates  of  iron.  When  ready  for  sea  and 
properly  trimmed,  the  bow  would  usually  be  2} A  feet,  and  the  stern  a 
foot  less  above  the  water  level.  With  a  perfectly  clean  bottom,  a  speed 
somewhat  in  excess  of  seven  knots  was  attainable.  Lying  in  the  warm 
salt  water  of  Southern  ports  soon  caused  the  bottom  to  foul  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  and  reduced  the  attainable  speed  to  less 
than  four  knots.* 

•  “It  is  apparent  to  the  reader  that  it  would  require  only  a  foot  or 
so  of  water  in  the  hold  to  sink  this  vessel,  and  this  danger  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  insufficient  water-way,  which  was  the  trough  within 
the  keel,  having  a  chord  of  1G  inches,  and  a  depth  of  3^4  inches,  in  the 
form  of  ar  lunette.  When  the  vessel  was  nearly  on  an  even  keel  this 
was  a  very  insufficient  conduit  from  the  fore  body  of  the  vessel  to  the 
powerful  centrifugal  pumps  placed  in  the  after  body,  as  we  shall 
see  presently  in  the  sinking  of  the  Weehawkcn. 

“In  a  heavy  sea  the  monitors  were  surprisingly  easy  in  their  move¬ 
ments.  This  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  great  strain  on  the  fastenings 
of  the  ‘overhang.’  When  the  engines  were  stopped  the  vessel,  quite 
unlike  ordinary  ones,  would  sheer  one  way  or  the  other,  and  no  amount 
of  watching  coyld  prevent  this.  The  gun  machinery  had  not  that 

*  Oysters  and  grass  grew  on  the  hulls  of  the  monitors. 
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reliability  that  it  was  supposed  to  possess.  When  under  a  fair  steam- 
pressure  they  steered  very  well. 

“Another  fitment,  however,  was  necessary  to  enable  monitors  to 
be  habitable  in  that  locality.  This  was  the  placement  of  high  coam¬ 
ings  around  the  hatchways,  so  as  to  allow  the  battle-plates  to  be  left 
off,  except  when  going  into  action,  or  when  a  heavy  gale  set  in  from 
seaward.  Without  this  arrangement  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  exist  on  board  of  them,  as  the  water  was  usually  swash¬ 
ing  over  the  decks.  Admiral  Dahlgren  did  not  exaggerate  when  he 
said:  ‘No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  atmosphere  of  these  vessels  after 
being  closed  up  in  action  for  a  few  hours  in  a  hot  climate.  ’  ” 

In  a  report  sent  in  May,  1863,  to  the  Navy  Department,  in  which 
the  five  officers  commanding  monitors  near  Charleston  submitted 
their  opinion  regarding  the  qualities  of  that  class  of  vessel,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph: 

“In  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  vessels,  we  would  remark  that 
they  have  been  exaggerated  into  vessels  capable  of  keeping  the  seas 
and  making  long  voyages  alone.  Some  of  us  have  been  in  heavy  gales 
in  them,  and,  indeed,  from  the  amount  of  water  in  them,  have  had 
grave  apprehensions  of  their  loss.” 

Note  S — See  page  149 

An  Annual  Prize  was  assigned,  from  the  Foundation  of  Ward 
Nicholas  Boylston,  for  the  best  Dissertation  on  Medical  Subject,  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 
University.  The  prize  was  of  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  and  could  be  taken  either  in  money,  or  in  the  form  of  a  gold 
medal  of  that  value. 

Note  4 — See  page  221 

The  following  translation  of  the  ode  of  Anacreon  which  Dr.  Weld 
quoted  in  the  original  Greek  at  the  Harvard  Club  dinner  is  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  John  Torrey  Morse,  Sr. : 

“Lovely  dove,  whence,  oh  whence  fiicst  thou?  Whence,  gliding 
upon  the  air,  dost  thou  exhale  and  shed  such  various  perfumes?  Who 
art  thou?” 
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“What  concern  is  that  of  yours?  Anacreon  sent  me  to  the  lad, 
Bathyllus,  who  lately  was  lord  and  tyrant  over  all.  Cythera*  sold  me, 
taking  in  payment  a  little  love-song. f  But  I  am  servant  to  Anacreon; 
and  now,  as  you  see,  I  am  carrying  his  letters,  and  he  says  that  soon 
he  will  set  me  free.  But  I,  even  though  he  let  me  go,  will  abide  with 
him,  as  his  slave.  For  why  indeed  is  it  worth  while  for  me  to  go  flying 
over  mountains  and  fields,  and  to  perch  upon  trees,  eating  wild  foods? 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  eat  bread,  snatching  it  from  the  hands  of 
Anacreon  himself!” 

*Cythere  (or,  latinized,  Cythera)  was  one  of  the  names  giveA  to  Aphrodite,  (the  Venus 
of  the  Greeks) . 

t  '"Cuvos  (whence  our  word  hyrnn)  signifies  a  song  expressive  of  admiration,  or  adora¬ 
tion,  such  as  would  be  addressed  to,  and  attract,  Venus. 
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Abolitionists,  the  work  of,  83. 

Agassiz,  Alexander,  227. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  lectures  in  Jamaica  Plain,  IS,  14, 
15;  work  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  IS;  professor  at 
Harvard,  76. 

Algonquin's,  Mass,  tribe  of  Indians;  Eliot  Psalm 
Book  in  Algonquin,  40. 

Ammen,  Bear  Admiral,  quoted,  Appendix  238. 

Andrew,  John  A.,  81,  82. 

Arms,  Weld  coat  of  arms,  xiv. 

Bartlett,  J.  Gardner,  authority  on  genealogy, 
quoted,  xiv,  xv. 

Bales,  Peter,  inventor  of  phonography,  S3. 

Beardslee,  Com.  of  the  Nantucket,  97,  98,  106, 

112. 

Beaumont,  Capt.,  captain  of  the  Nantucket,  128; 

relieved  by  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  B.  Luce,  137. 
Blackman,  Albert  M.,  aboard  Eliza  Hancox,  180, 
181;  in  battle  of  Hatcher’s  Bun,  175;  returns  to 
his  regiment,  197. 

Board  of  Overseers,  members  of  Class  of  ’60  on, 
79;  policy  of  non-resident  members  of,  214. 
Bond,  W.  S.,  49. 

Brewer,  Nathaniel  (Jr.),  40. 

Buckinghamshire,  Welds  in,  xiii,  xiv. 

Bunce,  F.  M.,  anecdote  of  Dr.  Weld,  141. 
Burnside,  Ambrose  E.,  authorizes  mine,  162; 
Meade  countermands  his  orders,  163;  Court  of 
Inquiry,  171. 

Butler,  Benjamin,  first  expedition  against  Ft. 
Fisher,  179;  Harvard  refuses  degree  to,  224. 

Carret,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  relates  trials  of  slavery  period, 
83;  letters  to,  213,  216,  230. 

Child,  Francis  J.,  professor  at  Harvard,  76. 
Cheshire,  England,  Welds  in,  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  xvi. 
Chester  Countt,  England,  Scat  of  Welds,  xiii. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  president  of  Harvard  Club, 
209;  letter  of,  212. 

Clay,  Henry,  author  of  Omnibus  Bill,  6. 

Cold  Hardor,  battle  of,  156. 

Colorado,  State  of.  Weld  motto  on  its  seal,  xiv. 
Colored  Troops,  Dr.  Weld  interested  in,  149;  num¬ 
ber  enlisted,  149;  enlists  in  27th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  150; 
sentiment  in  North  regarding  colored  troops, 
150;  act  of  Confederate  States  regarding  the 


negro,  150;  soldierly  qualities  of,  150;  organiza¬ 
tion  of  27th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  151;  S9th  U.  S.  C.  T„ 
152;  27th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  at  Manassas  Jet.,  153, 
154,  155;  27th,  30th,  39th,  43rd,  U.  S.  C.  T.,  154; 
27th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  at  Warrenton  Jet.,  154;  guard 
trains,  155;  in  high  repute,  157;  27th  and  43rd 
U.  S.  C.  T.  at  Battle  of  Mine,  162,  163;  27th 
U.  S.  C.  T.  included  in  25th  Army  Corps,  178; 
1st,  5th,  and  27th  suffer  from  artillery  fire,  190. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  formation  of, 
84,  85. 

Davidson,  Robert,  first  inventor  of  electrically 
propelled  car,  10. 

Dethick,  Sir  Gilbert,  confirms  Arms  to  John 
Weld,  xiv. 

Diaries,  Dr.  Weld’s  Boyhood,  11-69;  Log  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  96-141;  Army  diary,  179-206. 

Donnellon,  J.  W„  commands  27th  U.  S.  C.  T. 
Troops,  173,  175. 

Dupont,  S.  F.,  104;  delays  at  Charleston,  125; 
Welles’  opinion  of,  125. 

Eaton,  Chester  County,  England,  Weld  seat,  xiii. 

Edric  Sylvaticus,  ancestor  of  Cheshire  line,  xiii. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  tutor  at  Harvard,  76;  poem 
“We  Are  Seven”  reference  to  President  Eliot, 
222. 

Eliot,  John,  the  Indian  Apostle,  S9;  Fund  for 
school  left  by,  39;  the  “Bay  State  Psalm  Book" 
by,  40. 

Eliot  School,  the  history  of,  S9. 

4 

Essex,  England,  Welds  in  County  of,  xiv,  xv. 

Ethelric,  Cheshire  line  of  Welds  traced  to,  xiii. 

Fairfax,  D.  M.,  captain  of  the  Nantucket,  100;  in 
reference  to  President  Lincoln  and  attack  on 
Ft.  Sumter,  120. 

Felton,  Cornelius  C.,  President  of  Harvard,  75; 
professor  at  Harvard,  76. 

Ferrero,  Edward,  Com.  Fourth  Division  (colored), 
152. 

Foote,  Admiral,  relieves  Dupont,  126. 

Fort  Fisher,  location  of;  description  of,  178,  179; 
first  expedition  against,  179;  attack  on,  181-187; 
advantages  of  defence,  187;  loss  at;  guns  of,  1S8. 

Fort  Pillow,  massacre  at,  149-150. 

Fort  Sumter,  fired  on  by  Confederates;  surrenders. 
85;  monitors  bombard,  111  et  seq. 

Fort  Wagner,  Description  of,  monitors  attack,  1S1. 
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Fugitive  Slave  Law,  83,  8 1. 

Gaerison,  William  Li.otd,  83,  84. 

Genealogical  Chakib,  xx. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.,  tutor  at  Harvard,  76. 

Ghat,  Asa,  professor  at  Harvard,  76. 

Haoab,  Mk.,  praises  I)r.  Weld,  26. 

Haiivard  Annex,  The,  Dr.  Weld’s  speech  on,  228; 
first  classes  held  at  home  of  Mrs.  Carrct,  220. 

U  abvard  Club  of  New  York,  early  gatherings, 
£07;  various  club  quarters;  plan  for  clubhouse, 
£08,  200;  erection  and  size  of  Harvard  House; 
size  of  Harvard  Hall;  membership  of  Harvard 
Club,  1024;  property  assessment,  1024;  presi¬ 
dents  of  Harvard  Club;  Dr.  Weld  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  elected  treasurer,  elected  secretary,  209. 
An  annual  dinner,  218.  et  scq. 

Batcher's  Run,  battle  of;  account  of,  by  Adj. 
Jones,  174,  175. 

Huupbretb,  Andrew  A.,  quoted,  154. 

Huntington,  Frederick  D.,  professor  at  Harvard, 
76. 

Jamaica  School  in  Hoxbory,  now  Eliot  School,  39. 

Jones,  Albert  G.,  quoted,  155;  describes  Hatcher’s 
Run,  174-175;  an  interrupted  feast,  177;  Gea. 
Whiting  surrenders  to,  182;  Explosion  at  Fort 
Fisher,  185. 

Jupiter,  The,  capture  of,  134. 

Keokuk,  The,  model  of,  97,  100,  109;  description 
of.  111;  sinking  of,  112;  destruction  of,  117. 

Lane,  George  Martin,  tutor  at  Harvard,  76. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  surrenders,  193. 

& 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  The  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion,  84;  inauguration  of,  calls  for  volunteers,  85; 
hesitates  to  order  attack  on  Sumter,  120,  121; 
regarding  retaliation,  150;  re-nomination,  177; 
assassination,  199. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  professor  at  Harvard,  76. 

Luce,  S.  B.,  Captain  of  the  Nantucket,  137. 

Lucian,  the  Satirist,  31. 

Lulwortii,  in  County  Dorset,  England,  purchased 
by  Sir  Humphrey,  xiii. 

Mather,  Richard,  40. 

Mat,  Adeline,  letter  to,  SO. 

Mat,  Samuel,  Abolitionist,  80. 

McKiai,  Charles  Follen,  architect  of  Harvard 
Club,  200. 

M crmntAC,  The,  scuttled;  raised  and  repaired,  9  4. 

Medical  Dept.,  casualties  in,  149. 


Mine,  Rattle  of,  162-167;  construction  of  mine, 
162. 

Mitciiell,  Matthew  R.,  description  of  mine,  etc., 
163;  anecdote  of  Dr.  Weld,  16  4. 

Monitors, — Nantucket  (See  Nautucket);  Catskill, 
100,  101,  104,  105,  10G,  III.  115,  121,  122,  127, 
131, 132;  PaUpsco,  100,  108,  111,  121,  135,  130; 
Weehawken,  100,  105,  100,  109,  110,  111,  112, 
115;  torpedo  explosion  under,  li  t;  captures  the 
Atlauta,  127,  129;  Montauk,  100,  104,  108,  111, 
115,  118,  121,  131,  137;  Nahant,  100,  ld-4. 
105,  108,  111,  115,  116,  121,  151,  132;  Passaic, 
100,  111,  115,  119,  121;  construction  of  moni¬ 
tors,  Appendix  238. 

Morse,  John  Turret  (Jr.),  account  of  Dr.  Weld, 
71-74;  Board  of  Overseers,  Class  of  '00,  79. 

Nantucket,  The,  95;  sails  from  Charlestown,  65; 
bombardment  of  Sumter,  111  et  scq.;  Ericsson’* 
opinion  of,  116;  captures  S.  S.  Jupiter,  13  4;  Dr. 
Weld  detached  from,  158. 

New  Ironsides,  The,  99,  100,  101,  109,  111,  113, 
125. 

New  York  Hospital,  Erection  of;  Dr.  Weld’s  ap¬ 
pointment  to;  Training  School  for  Nurses,  213. 

“Nil  Sine  Numine,”  motto  of  Cheshire  Welds,  xiv. 

Omnibub  Bill,  by  Henry  Clay,  6. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  Harvard  ’32,  first  president  of 
Harvard  Club,  209. 

Page,  Dr.,  invents  electric  locomotive,  10. 

Paf.ietal  Committee,  report  of  (Class  of  ’CO),  78. 

Petersburg,  assaults  on,  156. 

Phistereh.  Frederick,  quoted,  85,  154. 

Phonography,  inventor  of,  S3. 

Pierce,  Mill,  tutor  at  Harvard,  70. 

Planter,  The,  110. 

Pleasants,  Col.,  Com.  4Sth  Pa.,  constructs  miue, 
162. 

Pond  Plain,  old  name  of  Jamaica  Plain;  inhabi¬ 
tants  subscribe  to  Eliot  School,  39. 

Porter,  David  D.,  commands  naval  forces  at  Fort 
Fisher,  179. 

Purrington,  W.  A.,  letter  to.  234. 

Radcliffe  College,  228. 

Rugoles,  John,  S9. 

Saxons,  in  England,  early  records  of,  xiii. 

Shaw,  Robert  Gould,  Col.  5  4th  Mass.  Infantry, 
86;  comes  aboard  Nantucket,  ISO;  death  of,  131. 

Sherwin,  Edward.  190. 

Sherwin,  Thomas,  159,  172,  189;  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral  at  Petersburg1,  157;  after  Battle  of  Mine, 
165,  fortunate  escape,  176. 
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Small,  Robert,  pilot  of  the  Planter,  110. 

Sophocles,  E.  A.,  tutor  at  Harvard,  76, 

Sudbury,  Records  in,  xvi. 

Tecumseh,  Monitor,  sinking  of,  170. 

Terry,  Alfred  H.,  commands  at  Ft.  Fisher,  170; 
Dr.  Weld  meets,  181;  Dr.  Weld’3  praise  of,  186. 

Underground  Railroad,  Tlie,  81. 

University  Club,  re-organization  of,  209,210;  rooms 
in  Union  Square;  Caswell  House  rented;  mem¬ 
bership  1925;  property  1925,  210. 

Wabash,  The,  10S,  101,  118;  Dr.  Weld  ordered  to, 
1SS;  reports  to,  1S9;  officers  of,  111;  leaves,  118. 

Walker,  Rev.  James,  President  of  Harvard,  75. 

Watson,  John,  89. 

Weald E,  or  Wolde,  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  Weld, 

XV. 

Weld,  Christopher  Minot,  (Dr.),  88;  letters  to, 
86-92,  111,  145,  118;  in  Jamaica  Plain,  207. 

Weld,  Christopher  Minot,  son,  212;  letter  to,  2S2; 
graduated  Manna  Cum  Lauds,  218. 

Weld,  Ebenezeb,  Moderator  of  Eliot  School,  40. 

Wf.ld,  Eleazeb,  Lt.  Col.,  xvii. 

Weld,  Francis  Minot,  birth;  boyhood,  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  S  et  seq.;  boyhood  diary,  11-68; 
Mr.  Hagar’s  praise  of,  26;  his  books,  67,  68;  en¬ 
trance  examinations  for  Harvard,  70;  college 
life  in  his  time,  71-77;  i3  graduated,  80;  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Medical  Cadet,  U.  S.  A..  93;  is  ordered 
to  West  Virginia,  93;  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A., 
95;  ordered  to  the  Nantucket,  95;  Log  of  the 
Nantucket,  96-139;  resigns  from  navy;  returns 
to  Harvard  Medical  School;  wins  medical  essay 
prize  011  graduation;  interest  in  colored  troops, 
119;  enlists  in  the  27th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  150;  arrives 
at  Manassas  Jet.;  mustered  in  as  surgeon,  151; 
cheerfulness,  155;  Salem  cotton  plantation,  101; 
president  of  Examining  Board  of  Surgeons,  173; 
Hatcher’s  Run,  174,  175;  army  diary,  179-205; 
leads  regiment  at  Ft.  Fisher,  1S4;  captures  reb¬ 
els,  185;  applies  for  leave  of  absence,  203;  Post 
Hospital  at  New  Berne;  goes  to  Jamaica  Plain, 
203;  at  North  East  Station,  206;  in  charge  New 
Berne  District  Hospital;  is  mustered  out;  prac¬ 
tice  in  Jamaica  Plain;  moves  to  New  York;  gath¬ 
ers  together  Harvard  men,  207;  projects  plan 
for  clubhouse,  208;  elected  president;  treasurer; 
secretary;  his  portrait  in  Harvard  Hall,  209; 
leads  iu  re-organization  of  University  Club,  210  ; 
poem  to  a  friend,  211;  marriage;  Mr.  Choate’s 
letter,  212;  appointment  to  New  York  Hospital, 
218;  on  memorial  window  committee,  211;  advo¬ 
cates  policy  of  non-resident  Harvard  Overseers, 
214;  on  first  non-resident  Board,  215;  interest  in 
bis  children,  215,  216;  elected  class  secretary, 


217;  Harvard  Club  Dinner  1881,  218-221; 
against  conferring  honorary  degree  to  General 
Butler,  224  et  seq.;  letter  from  Alexander  Agas¬ 
siz,  227;  speech  on  Harvard  Annex,  228;  in 
Thomasville,  Georgia;  home  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
2S1;  letter  to  his  son,  232;  death  of,  235. 

W'eld,  Francis  Minot,  son,  212;  graduated  Manna 
Cum  Lauds,  218. 

Weld,  George  Walker,  cousin,  78. 

Weld,  Hannah  Minot,  (Mrs.  Wm.  G.),  grand¬ 
mother,  3;  interest  in  politics;  dominant  charac¬ 
ter,  6. 

Weld,  Sir  Humphrey,  adopted  motto:  Nil  Sine 
Numine,  xiv(See  Table  I,  xx). 

Weld,  Humphrey,  bought  Lulworth  Castle,  xiv. 

W’eld,  John,  Trustee  of  Eliot  School,  39,  40. 

Weld,  John,  Senior,  39. 

Weld,  John,  of  Eaton,  England,  xiv. 

W’eld,  Joseph,  emigrates  to  N.  E.;  history  of,  xvi. 

Weld,  Margaret  (Aunt  Margie),  3;  letters  to,  93, 
97,  93,  100,  101,  101,  105,  107,  109,  117,  118, 
1.20,  122,  123,  126,  129,  1S2,  13S,  134,  135,  136. 

137,  183,  140,  142,  143,  144,  147,  151,  155,  157, 

159,  160,  161,  164,  167,  169,  170,  171,  178,  175, 

178,  182,  ISO,  180,  191,  200. 

Weld,  Sarah  Swan,  sister  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Carrel),  3; 
letters  to,  213,  216,  280. 

Weld,  Sarah  Swan,  daughter  (Mrs.  C.  Chandler 
Blake),  212. 

Weld,  Sarah  Sumner,  mother  (Mrs.  Thoma-i 
Swan  W’eld),  S. 

Weld,  Stephen  Minot,  uucle,  member  of  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Council,  83. 

Weld,  Stephen  Minot,  consiu,  on  Board  of  Over¬ 
seers  at  Harvard  University,  79;  commands  56th 
Mass.  Vols.;  at  Battle  of  Mine,  162,  captured  at 
Battle  of  Mine,  103;  prisoner,  165,  107,  169;  re¬ 
turns  to  Annapolis,  190. 

Weld,  Rev.  Thomas;  emigrates  to  New  England, 
xvi;  trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  xvii;  assists  Apostle 
Eliot  with  Bay  State  Psalm  Book,  40;  firs 
pastor  of  First  Church  of  Roxbury,  40. 

Weld,  Thomas  Swan,  father,  3. 

Weld,  William  Gordon,  history  of,  xviii. 

W’elde,  John  de,  xv. 

W’elde,  Thomas  de,  xv. 

W’elde,  William  de.  Sheriff  of  London,  xiii,  xv. 

Wilderness,  fight  in;  Union  losses  in,  153. 

W’ilminqton,  N.  C.,  depot  of  supplies  for  South, 
178;  surrender  of,  190. 

W’ilvot  Proviso,  0. 
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